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Chieago’s 
Loveliest 
Mother 
A contest to choose 
starts March 6. 
e Newspaper 
Publisher 


s Hom 
Knight 


the city’s loveliest 
9 


Q 
mother from photos 
tials of good family life 
“Be Kind to Papa 
Night”—the 3rd an- 
nual one—is on the 


A story on the essen- 
will be + 
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A Men’s 
Fashion 


?) 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS ; 


's not a woman’s fea- 


9, 





Already added and go- 
ing strong. (Who says 


feature on gardening 
will anticipate Spring. 


A new down-to-earth 


it 
ture 




















entical copy test proves. 


The Mest DELICIOUS 
in the World 


SZ 
Raye ceantzhurst Rainbow Trout Co., Inc 


Salide, Colorado 


the results of our Christass advertisements. 


Kenses City Star, 
. The first ad ap- 
Decenber 11. 
) Gasette-Telegraph 
he three issues of she 
300 orders, City Star 75 orierss 
CGasette-Telegraph, nicago Tribune 303 


circulation. 
the Gasette-Telegreph cost us 
order, the Chicago Tribune $2 


I think sev meactanie trite vo tie STerinG TOME, perl 
Post. The fact that all of these adverti nts @) during the sane period 
‘and exactly the seme copy certainly gives 6 honest picture of the results ob- 


Ios enclosing picture of one days shipment during Christaas wooke 
Trust this information will be pelpful to yous 


With kindest regards. 
Sincerely yours, 


FRANTZHURST RAINBOW TROUT CO. 


Yate 2. 


Horace G. Frantz, President 
"Satisfectory Delivery Anywhere In the United States ‘Guaranteed” 


CIRCULAT —_ 
DENVER POST. 


The Vocce of & aumlain © om Biv 
Tm ie. the Rocky TH 
yi rot < 


























.2.were just homebodies 


Baltimoreans love their homes. They love to own them. They love 
to stay in them. And one thing they love to do in them is read the 
Sunpapers—morning, evening and Sunday. 

In more than 4000 solid blocks of Baltimore homes, every home is 
regularly served by a Sun Carrier. And in thousands of other blocks all 
but one or two homes get this regular service. 


To get your advertising message read by the families of Baltimore, 
in their homes, where buying decisions are made, put it in the Sunpapers. 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, San 
Francisco & Los Angeles @ Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Scott, Chicago & Detroit 












Daily Circulation — 364,507 ; Sunday — 305,825 
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How 

The New York Times 
on Microfilm 

can work magic with 


your morgue 


COMPACT ... A hundred-year file takes up 
less space than an ordinary office desk! 


COMPLETE... From 1851—almost a 
hundred years of eye-witness accounts of 
events as they happened! 


ENDURING... Microfilm has all the 
permanence of fine rag paper. 


CONVENIENT ... A month’s file fits in the 
palm of your hand. Put the film in your 
reader and turn in a jiffy to any page you 
want. No heavy volumes to lift or 

move. No binding problem. 


ALWAYS IN PRINT... Microfilm is never 
“out of print.” You add to your file 
at will, as your needs grow. 


At the low price of $140 a year 

(outside the U. S. $144) your subscription for 
The New York Times on Microfilm will 

pay for itself quickly. Why let another week 
go by without ordering ... or further 
investigating . . . this modern way 

of keeping the news on file? 






























Some Publishers who use it: 


Associated Press 

Atlanta Journal 

Binghamton Press 

Boston Globe oy 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
Detroit News 

Durham Herald 

Encyclopedia Britannica 

Flint Journal 


Grit 
Hempstead Newsday 
Look 


Louisville Courier-Journal 
Milwaukee Journal 
Minneapolis Star 

New York Herald Tribune 
New York Mirror 

New York World-Telegram and The Sun 
Newsweek 

Pathfinder 

Providence Journal 

Richmond Times Dispatch 
Rochester Times Union 

Salt Lake Tribune 

San Francisco Chronicle 

Time 

Toledo Blade 

U. S. News and World Report 
Washington Post 

b bares tg - Press 


ng w 





The New ork Zimes ON MICROFILM 


229 West 43rd Street, New York 18, New York 
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ing chaos. 


industry. 
An Infant Field 

One of the means of commu- 
nication used in these battles, 
especially those between — 
and management, has _ bee 
“Public Relations Advertising.” 

Before 1939 there was very 
little of this as compared to 
product advertising. As our de- 
fense plans developed in 1939 
and 1940 a rash of “Defense” 
ads, some with pictures of flags, 
appeared. 

After Pearl Harbor, an ava- 
lanche of war ads fi our 
Magazines and newspapers. 
Many were pretty amateurish. I 
believe we agree most of us 
were trying something new. 

During the war itself, after a 
period of trial and error, adver- 
tising made a tremendous con- 
tribution to morale, sparked 
and made successful such drives 
as fat saving and scrap iron col- 
lection, was used successfully 
for recruiting, and gave an ex- 
— account of itself gener- 


al 
L Then came the war’s end and 
instead of a new car three 
weeks later at half the prewar 
cost, we had strikes in automo- 
bile factories, strikes in steel 
mills, and strikes in many other 
industries. Companies as well as 
unions used, for the first time, 
national public relations adver- 
tisements for their polemics. 
Some of the ads were full-page, 
all-type fine print ads written 
by the Chairman of the Board. 
= 3 aeetnens That really wowed 


. that. time ~-practically 
every - respectable. organization 
or association: and: a ‘large “num- 
ber of : individual: companies 








ISSUED EVERY SATURDAY f 





e The Oldest Publishers’ and Advertisers’ Newspaper in America 


At the world level there is a cold war in which some 
of the issues are Communism vs. Democracy, Socialism 
vs. Capitalism, Slavery vs. Freedom. 
there has been an intensified struggle between labor 
unions and management, a climaxing fight between 
government and private management of business and 


In this country 
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have entered this “Battle for 

Men’s Minds,” Who reads these 

ads? What ideas do they — 

behind? What attitudes and feel- 

ings do they change or make? 
Six Years’ Testing 

1950 is the sixth consecutive 
year the Marketing and Social 
Research Division of the Psy- 
chological Corporation has con- 
ducted a series of exploratory 
and experimental studies in the 
Techniques of Communicating 
Ideas. 

In the course of these experi- 
mental studies under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Henry C. Link and 
the author, a wide variety of 
materials has been tested and 
analyzed, among them annual 
reports, —_ manuals, house 
organs, bulletins, and magazine 
and newspaper advertising. 

In several experiments special 
copy was written by the staff in 
order to test certain hypotheses 
more directly. In all, more than 
5,000 pieces of copy have been 
analyzed, or tested. Among the 
tests applied have been five or 
six scientifically sound readabil- 
ity formulae developed by psy- 
chologists and educators ome 
the past 20 years, as well as 
ioe popular Flesch p Dowel 

ae 


Readership tests, 
unaided recall tests, multiple 
choice and other forms of mem- 
ory’ and comprehension tests 
have been used in testing the 
ideas, conveyed by the materials 
tested with almost 10,000 read- 

ers. ’ 
. 5° Goals; Often Missed 
~Modifieations:and adaptations ~ 
of ! stafidard: rtesting. : téehniques 
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FOUNDED IN 1884 


5-Year ee... Shows 
Need for Testing P. R. Ads 


Psychological Corp.'s Project 
Reveals Copy Can Be Measured 


By Albert D. Freiberg 
Vicepresident, The Psychological Corporation 


ERHAPS AT NO TIME in the recent history of man 
has so much energy and money been spent in the 
“Battle for Men’s Minds.” The economic, political, and 
social orders are changing so rapidly they are approac- 


were devised in the course of 
these studies. One of the im- 
proved techniques devised by 
author was the Paired Sample 
Control Test. In this test the 
same questions are asked of a 
control group which has not 
been exposed to the test mate- 
rials as are asked of the experi- 
mental group which has been 
exposed to the test materials. 
Differences between the two 
groups then give an indication 
of the “impact” or effect of the 
test materials. 

In some tests the impact of an 
“ad” has been considerably dif- 
ferent from what was antici- 
pated 

Example Cited 

For example, the 1948 Nation- 
al Association of Manufacturers 
campaign tried to educate the 
American public in regard to 
the profits the companies were 
making. In the copy of many of 
these ads the statement was 
made that most Americans think 
from 10 to 15 cents per dollar 
of sales would be a fair profit 
for business to make. 

The copy went on to point out 
that according to Government 
figures this was more than twice 
as much as companies actually 
did make. This seems like a 
simple idea, and one which 
should be easy to grasp. Per- 
haps still more important, “com- 
mon sense” wo seem in- 
dicate that if people are critical 
of business because they think 
they make too large a profit, 
aon one way to change their at- 
titudes toward business would 

to give them the “facts” 
about profits. Tell them in sim- 
ple language how much they 
are! 

Now let’s look for a moment 
at what did happen. Among 
men and women who were not 
shown any ads, their estimate of 
company profits is shown in the 
left column. 

Experi- 
mental 
Groups 
Shown 
the 
Ads 


Control 
roups 
Not 
Shown 
1 
Cents Profit Per - 
Dollar of Sales . 


Less than Te (correct) 16 15 
23 37 

44 

Don’t Know ....... 3 4 





“The. right column shows re- 
sultsfor those men and. women 
who were shown one or two of 
the ads; read’ them and were 


— asked about yr re : 


SEs ois * hardly: “the fenalt 
hoped for. It ae that after 





Annual P.R. Forum, 
In This Issue 
Editor & Publisher's annual 
Public. Relations Forum ap- 
pears as a special section on 
pages 18 to 35 of this issue. 
In it will be found feature ar- 
ticles representing a partial, 
but significant, part of the re- 
cent history of public rela- 
tions advertising in the U. S. 
These campaigns display a 
wide variety of copy and pol- 
icy approaches. 





reading the ad many people still 
had the wrong idea about the 
size of oun profits. 

Il of the above assumes, of 
course, that if people learn the 
“facts” about profits, they will 
be more favorable to business or 
industry. And there has been 
considerable advertising based 
on this assumption, ere is, 
however, definite evidence that 
facts alone will not change. peo- 
ple’s minds in this respect. 

Some years ago we were 
asked to test a number of news- 
paper advertisements for a large 
manufacturing company. The 
basic theme of the ads was that 
out of every dollar of sales 
there were only a few cents 
profit which were then put back 
into the company to e more 
jobs for people and to make bet- 
ter produ 

The experimental design of 
the study called for the Paired 
Sample Control Test. One of the 
questions asked 
was: “Ona 
for $1,000, how much does the 
company, not the dealer, make 
as profit?” The results were: 

Experi- 
Control mental 
Groups Groups 





Not Shown 
Shown the 
Ads Ads 
% % 


Average Company 

Profits on $1,000 
Asticle .......... $300 $200 

Here is an excellent result it 
seems! The average profit drops 
from $300 on a one-tho 
dollar retail item to $200 after 
reading the ads. However, any 
testing that stopped here would 
have given o a partial and 
definitely inadequate result. 

Our next question was: “Do 
you think this is too much prof- 
it, too little, or about right?” 
This is what we found: 





't ‘Know 11 
(Continued pag tN 





CLEVELAND, O.—Testimony by 
ited 


the anti-trust 
against the — (O.) Journal 
here this w 

pb mode oy between the pros- 
Victor H. 


circulation is not attempted 
in keoain because of -“fear of 
resistance of the Lorain Jour- 
nal” and because it is felt the 
money and effort could be bet- 
ter spent striving for expansion 
in other directions. 

_ Mr. Kramer’s sharp question- 
ing of the witness stirred the 
urtroom 


vu. S. District Judge Emerich B. 
Freed. 


The Government attorney in- SS nee 


dicated he would recall Mr. 
Stokely for further examination. 

This flareup marked the first 
day of ootual testimony on the 
charge that the Lorain Journal’s 
four chief executives conspired 
to trade by 


to ublish di ertising fe 

pul adv ‘or mer- 

chants who bought time on the 

local radio station, WEOL, or 
Su nday 


has been brought by the Gov- 
ernment under the anti-trust 
laws to compel a a 
accept advertis’ icipat- 
ing as a friend of the om The 


position that the fundamental 
issue is “the right of the govern- 





E & P INDEX 
Advertising Survey 
Books in Review.. 
Bright Ideas 
Cartoons 






tain 
Sax fense stipulated as 





Newspaper Witness 
Jolts Anti-Trust Case 


ment to force newspapers to 
accept advertising.” 


Station Rejects Ads Too 


rize program for “far away 
ans” to gather evidence of its 
out-of-state reach. 
Judge Freed ruled for the 
Government in holding it made 
difference how the evidence 
a 


to the sta- 
tion being engaged, in interstate 
commerce, 

Among the early witnesses 
was yr W. Ammel, president 
and general manager of the 
Elyria "Telephone Co. Co. and presi- 
He testified how 


not accept all the advertising 


Sar- offered it. 


Present in the courtroom were 
the defendants: Samuel A. Hor- 
Isadore Horvitz, D. P. Self, 

ae the _ 
executives of the Lorain J 


They heard Mr. a. Se de- 
fine the Elyria trading area as 
part of Lorain’s, but 4 does not 
consider part of une 
Elyria area. The Elyria p: 
does not publish the WEOL, ‘bes 
either, not even as paid adver- 
tising. An offer was once made, 
motion Ans Ad RR 

programs sponso: y ri 
firms were deleted. He admitted 
the Elyria paper publishes the 
programs of four Cleveland sta- 


Otto Schoepfie, auditor of the 
paper, testified the only 
reason he knew we. = why no 
ads were accepted from Lorain 
firms is that it is the ‘policy of 
the publisher, A. B. Hudn 
who, incidentally, is unable to 
appear as a witness because of 


illness 

Carl L. Stockert, publisher of 
the Lorain Sunday News, re- 
lated that his paper runs the 
WEOL log free of charge. 

At the outset of the trial, the 


r to tions. 


Circulation 
defense made a —, denial 
 . ee 38 
oe of all conspiracy char; Mr. 
Let's Talk Classified Fulton telling the court: “if the 


eee 

ED ass cen ceacxen sean 39 
re 48 
a cia cacoxnraee 50 
Radio-Television ............ 34 
| ere 72 
er 16 
ee eee 42 
Any article appearing in this 


pu may. D 
ad” acknowledgement is 
made of the Eprror & PUBLISHER 
copyright and the date of issue. 








charge is coercion against the 


63 advertisers, we deny it. If the 


charge is made that normal per- 
suasion was used, there is no 
denial.” 


The case is expected to last 
from three to five weeks, 
sidelight to the court 


ewspaper is 

ed in Lorain = eanaial 

cking . jur e, 

Boies sakt-pers tor. 

was circulation’ director of 

the Cleveland ‘News for many 
years. 





P.R. Ad Text 
continued from page 3 
As is obvious, although people 
lar 
amounts of profits, this factual 


education has no measurable ef- 
fect on their attitudes or feel- 





: ings about the justice or fair- 


ness of these profits, A —_ 
erable study of information in 
= shop substantiates this find- 
ing. 


As a result of the studies dis- 
cussed above we have con- 
cluded: 

e@ 1. Figures or numbers have 
a — ood chance of co: 
or nforming the average 
eh... This person is alr 
uninformed or  lintersed, and 
is, of course, the person the ad 
is uyge 3 educate. 

acts” or knowledge 
atone py 


people's feelings or emotions. 
“Facts” should be emotionally 
charged, given a oe tone in 
order to be convincing, to 
change people’s opinions, and to 
create favorable attitudes, 
Testing Is the Keynote 

We have, of course, arrived at 
a considerable number of other 
conclusions, scovered 
many principles which psychol- 
ogists and advertising men 
knew some time ago, but which 
seemingly were forgotten in the 
preparation of some institution- 
al advertising. 

Perhaps the outstanding find- 
ing of our research so far is that 
no matter how sound the prin- 
ciples on which an advertise- 
ment is constructed, there is still 
plently of opportunity for mis- 
takes to occur in the production 
of that ad. Industry recognizes 
this fact in its careful program 
of field testing of products, for 
example, automobiles. Direct 

advertisers have rec 
it for years. Institutional adver- 
tisers are learning this _— 
slowly, but they are | 


Let There Be Lights, 


Demands News; r 

New York City officials moved 
swiftly this week to restore full 
lighting to Central Park path- 
ways, within hours after the 
New York Journal - American 
et 1. fact that more than 
100 ligh had been broken, 
ron alee of the park 
ne dark. 

A city official ordered 30 
cial inspectors to check condi- 
tions and had mesh globes put 
over all bulbs, 

A nurse, Stella Walla, who 
has to traverse the park at night 
between her home and a _hos- 
pital, took a list and photo- 
graphs of broken lights to the 
newspaper. is started the 
two-day campaign. 

s 


Editors Arrested 


gan Lucha,.and A 

ert, editor of the ——— pa- 
per Fortaleza — were arrested, 
and jailed ‘March 1 1 f for having 
criticized government officials. 


limited impact on h 


Florida Group 
Fits Ad Plan rs 
Bureau Slogan 


NPA, that “Al ‘Busing 


This , was made hen 
March 2 by Dawson Newton, a¢ 
vertising qn <% of the Com 
mission, in a before the 
Philadelphia cia ter of the 
American aonl of Newr 


that K~ Commis. 
sion is aivendy spending $400,00 
a year on newspaper advertis 
un, -— noe a total current budget 

335,000 for advertising an 
fnetchandlsing n major markets, 


“We are seeking perfection in 
a use of the medium to tie 


-E.§ and 
chandising. e 
analyzing our machete to make 
our newspaper advertising s 
local as possible. . We ar 
firm believers in the newspaper 
medium’s effectiveness.” 

The Bureau of pevrtne, he 
am ann — changed 

thinking a — , ee 

odvertising and showed us how 
we can improve it 


General Foods Sets 
Record Ad Fund for ‘50 


General Foods Corp., which 
spent $29,000,000 for agg ey 
in 1949, will have “by far 
largest advertising budget” in 
its history this year, according 
to Charles G. Mortimer, vice 
ar in charge of market 


e increase will spread 
across all major media, he said. 
Bureau of Adve: figures 
Lian earesen 
newspapers 
The seventh largest advertiser 
in newspapers in the Bureau's 
1948 list, General Foods steers 
clear of cooperative advertising, 
officials said. 


New products and vigorous 
competition in the grocery busi- 
ness influenced the Goolan for 
increased expenditures, Mr. Mor 
timer 4 

Mr. Mortimer announced that 


Toasties, La France and Satina 
have been added to two other 
accounts with Foote, Cone & 
Belding, Inc. This leaves 31 
General Foods accounts with 
Young & Rubicam and 21 with 
Benton & Bowles. 


Awards for AP Men 
=a Tw b of 
nl staff in 


Associated 
Chicago will be honored March 
a Se 


acting 
> bur 








alurnni * 
- F~ for 
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By Doris Willens 


Lonpon—Election results, like 
= of horse races, = i = 
as “non-competitive’ by 
British newsmen. Results of last 
week's General Election were 
collected jointly by Press 
dation and Exchange Telegraph 
to insure nimum errors and 
maximum speed. 

The two organizations main- 
tain a = Service telephonic 
system for daily horse race re- 
sults—the same communications 
set-up was utilized for the elec- 


In “effect, both PA and ExTel 
t every return twice. If the 
‘A correspondent in a —— 

ency was instructed to tele; + 

the results to London, the ExTel 

correspondent was instructed to 
telephone the figures and vice 
versa. Both organizations were 
hooked onto the telephonic sys- 
tem to receive all the phoned 
results; both received every 
telegram sent. Thus they were 
able to double check for errors. 
Only One Doing Job 

All overseas news agencies, as 
well as the British papers and 
broadcasting stations, depend on 
the cooperative election cover- 
age by PA and Exchange Tele- 
graph. No other organization 
gathers the election results. 

(PA is owned by the British 
provincial newspapers, who are 
called “members.” The national, 
or London, dailies, are PA cli- 
ents. ExTel is a commercial 
wire service.) 

The cooperation of PA and 
ExTel extends only to the col- 


lection of the results. Every- 
thing else is competitive. 
Charles E. Jervis, assistant edi- 


tor of PA, told Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER that PA’s preparation for 
election night begins as soon as 
Tumors of an impending elec- 
tion circulate (in this case, 

ut a year ago). 

500 Compile Results 

Immediately a list of constitu- 
encies and the results in each 
at the previous election is com- 
piled. This becomes the basic 
dummy for a General Election 
Book which is used for informa- 
tional and tallying purposes by 
PA members and clients on elec- 
tion night. 

This year, some 500 of PA’s 
1500 correspondents were cho- 
sen to cover the results. They 
were responsible for submitting 
the names of nominees, and 
these were included in the Gen- 
eral Election Book. PA had 10 
days between the end of the 
nominations period and elec- 
tion day.to print and distribute 
the books. 


“If it’s planned right, election 
J is the least troublesome day 

of all,” Mr. Jervis said. 

In the weeks before the elec- 
tion, he held “dress rehearsals” 
of each 


; d 
to play a role in.the result cov- 


erage. To each he gave 100 re- 
turns to handle. In every de- 
partment but one a first 











British Racing ‘Pool’ 
Speeds Election News 


hearsal showed the men could 
handle the returns faster than 
they were received. A second 
rehearsal straightened out the 
—s of the final depart- 


ent. 

_ each constituency, a large 
blue card with six carbon copies 
had been prepared. Each card 
contained the list of candidates 
(the government candidate first) 
and what party held the con- 
stituency at present. As each 
correspondent called, his card 
was a out and the figures 
written 

por Copy Route 

Top carbon copy went to the 
Rush Department. If there was 
special significance in the result 
the department rushed a line 
into the transmission room— 
Attlee wins, Creech-Jones loses, 
Churchill wins—without figures. 

Second carbon copy went to 
“sub-editors” who 

in which the 
candidates should be listed on 
the wire according to number of 
votes received. 

That copy next went to the 
State of es Department, 
which kept tabs on the number 
of seats won by each party and 
sent a report over the wire 
about every five minutes. 

The same copy would then 
go to the Accounting Depart- 
ment, which subtracted the fig- 
ures to find how much of a 
majority the winner had. From 
there it was rushed to trans- 
mission and sent over the bo 
with the figures. All this, 
Jervis reported, was aia 
plished within a minute after 
the correspondent had called in 
the results. 

Other copies of the result 
cards went to: 

*The Gains and Losses De- 
partment—which kept track of 
how many seats each party had 
won and lost in relation to the 
makeup of the last Parliament. 

* The Aggregates Department 
—electrically - operated adding 
machines were fed the vote for 
each party as each constituency 
was reported. From previously- 
compiled counts of possible total 
votes the department figured the 
percentage of those who had 
gone to the polls. Aggregate 
votes and percentage of those 
who had balloted were put on 
the fy hourly. 

e “Lead” sub-editor—who 
ouir ‘heme sent out Bi — 
lead on the election sto: 

*The Analysis (thon 
which had prepared in advance 
background information on all 
idates. One man worked on 


centrated 0: 


vote,” the ob cities,” Ss the 
women ates. 


Meanwhile, in the PA news- 


re- room, an editor sat watching the 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER for March 4, 1950 








Hit It on the Nose 


N._J.—Th 


= of Public Opinion. 

Many of the lessons learned 
in the 1948 Presidential election 
in this coun‘ were in 
the British Poll survey 
It was the fourth election in the 
last eight months in which sur- 
veys have indicated correctly 
"ine fnai poll & rt 

e po ——— report- 
ed in the London News-Chron- 
icle the day before the election, 
gave Labor 45%, Conservatives 
43.5% and Liberals 10.5%. 





results come over the two PA 
wires, and assigned reporters to 
interview winners or losers, 
get color from Trafalgar Square, 
and to do numerous other 
ries suggested by the results. 
U. S. ‘Names’ Busy 
Name journalists from all 
ports of the world swelled the 
ranks of American correspon- 
= =. for individual 


newspape! 

Morley ‘Cassidy, E Nee 
respondent for the Phi ~h 
(Pa.) Bulletin and the rge 
Matthews Adams Syndicate, was 
in Australia and New Zealand 
writing a series on why those 
countries overthrew their La- 
bor governments, when he was 
told to hop a plane for Britain. 

Charles Lucey, Scripps-How- 
ard Newspapers, left the Holy 
Year newspaper party in Rome 
and arrived in London Feb. 8. 

Roving European _ reporters 
here to cover the election in- 
cluded Frank Gervasi, for the 
Washington (D. C.) Post and 12 
other dailies; William Attwood 
and Seymour Freidin, for the 
New York Post. Robert 
Conway, New York News-Chi- 
cago Tribune Syndicate, who 
flew here from New York. 

From mee set, Colo., came 
Leverett Chapi edi- 


British Gallup Poll §N. Y. Dailies 






Compete for 
Evening Sales 


Six New York newspape! 
both AM’s and PM’s com 
sales this 3 

The News and Mirror, morn- 
ing tabloids, anticipated the 
Her Tribune’s “Early Bird” 


time. 

The New York World Tele- 
gram & Sun began pane a 
new All-Sports Final on Feb. 27. 
The new edition goes to press 
about 40 minutes after its pre- 
vious final press time of 5:30. 

“We consider the late edition, 
for which we've had a good 

requests, a service to the 
ic,” Circulation Manager 
A. D, Wallace said. “There’s a 
definite need for an evening 
newspaper to publish a com- 
plete sports edition in this 
sports-conscious town.” 

Final press times for the Post 
and Journal American are 
around 5 p.m. The Post said no 
changes are contemplated but 


i 
later edition ould be under 
consideration.” 

rules provide morning 
2 of a ¥ png — can pub- 

as early as 6 p.m. of the 

preceding day. Evening papers 
can be published any be- 
tween 6 a.m. and 9 p.m. of the 
issue date. 

Meanwhile the Newark (N.J.) 
Evening News’ Complete Wall 
St. Edition. which begins its 
press run at 3:35 or 3:40 p.m, 
has picked up readers in Man- 
hattan since the World-Tele- 
gram’s purchase of the Sun, ac- 
cording to information from the 
News. The Newark paper is on 
Manhattan stands near ferries 
and tubes before 5 p.m. and is 





tor # the editorial page, Denver 


Pos 

Merrill Panitt, administrative 
assistant to the publisher of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, came to 
write background pieces. 

Other American here for the 
big story were: Stephen White 
and Joseph Alsop, New York 
Herald Tribune; Lawrence 
Dame, Boston (Mass.) Herald- 
Traveler; William Heathering- 
ton, Newark (N. J.) News; 
Leigh Danenberg and Fred M 
Hechinger Bridgeport (Conn.) 
Herald. The American Embassy 
also listed Dewey Fleming and 
Janetta Somerset of the Balti- 
more (Md.) Sun. 

soaeer Catledge, assistant 
managing editor of the New 
York Times, who was here on a 
business trip, wrote one election 

campaign story before he re- 
turned home. Times Correspon- 
dent Benjamin Welles was one 
of the few newsmen who tried 
oe —_ 


mil 
=, British politic ae 
arrangements, Mr. 
Welles ‘nade most of the jour- 
ney in a hired car. 





d to catch commuters. 
‘Where to Put Them All? 
The first night results of the 
Herald Tribune’s Early Bird,” 
were “up to our expectations,” 
according to Circulation Man- 
ager Richard Pinkham. He de- 
ferred giving figures “until the 
sale is stabilized.” 
The Brooklyn Eagle which 
a to press the last time at 
.m. was staying out of the 
pod ot agitation saying, “it 
won't affect us.” The Daily 
Compass, which gets on oe 
midtown stands by 2 a.m, but 
makes general distribution to 
stands at about 5 a.m., was con- 
———. on a puzzle contest 
a o- ation g 
The New york "Times, which 
recently raised its per copy 
price in the city from 3c to 5c, 
continued to — its first 
edition about 11 p 
The principal Sonmotion oc- 
curred among new: oper- 
ators. “Where are we going to 
put all of ‘em?” was the ques- 
tion as they tried to find 
for three tabloids and 
standard-size papers in the 
evening. 
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BOSTON. HERALD-TRAVELER REPORTS: 








Record Revenue in ‘49 
But Profits Are Down 


Tue 2,563 stockholders of Bos- 
ton. Herald-Traveler Corp. 
learned this week, in the treas- 
urer’s annual report, that higher 
wages and_ newsprint costs 
caused a reduction in earnings 
for 1949 despite a new record 
revenue of $15,641,451—nearly 
$1,000,000 more than in 1948. 

Treasurer Roger P. Talmadge 


warned: 

“It is. important for all of us 
to realize that our own margin 
of profits, along with that of 
the rest of the ne aper in- 
dustry, has been declining in 
recent years. 

“In some cases (the most re- 
cent being the New York Sun) 
this decline has been most seri- 


ous. 
“This problem of industry sta- 
bilization is one which we must 
recognize—a problem to 
— we me a we can find 
e answer rou, i 
production.” ” weereoes 
Average Wage Is $86.47 
Official Massachusetts records 
show, Mr. Talmadge said, that 
the average weekly wage of the 
“ay tar the highest Of ase ne 
‘ar the highe: f - 
dustry in the state.” vata’ 
“In some r .” he com- 
mented, “it is gratifying that 
= a ‘d is possible.” 
rating exve 
Boston os end mses of the 
joston Sundau Herald, of 
which Robert B. Choate is pub- 
lisher, took $1,123,934 more in 
1949 than in 1948. They more 
than = 4 the. itional 
money brought in by advertis- 
ing and circulation, 
tot gin ean on, amounting 


Only $300,000 of the increase 


in operating costs 
additional paper cost. | Fre ki 
ige 


unions during the year and to 
overtime id th 
aa pa roughout the 
Wages Up 11.5% for Year 
“The moderate increase i 
production per man-hour hes 
by no means offset the increases 
wage scales,” he warned. 
nee = up 11.5% over 
. when 
over ioar ey increased 13.6% 
eak circulation revenues re- 
sulted from a full years sale at 
5c for the daily papers. 
sale of papers realized $5,153,- 
a or $110,926 more than in 


Advertising revenue amount- 
ed to $10,488.239, or $754,551 
More than in 1948. 

Pe — crating ex- 

SO 114.890, against 
$6,379,399 in 1948, net profit 
slid from $932,145 in 1948 -to 
$753.810 in 1949. Thus net 
earnings per share went down 
from $2.47 $2,-the lowest 
since 1945 when $1.93 was 
earned per share with total rev- 
enue of $9,457,976. 
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Herald-Traveler Corp. earned 

.23 per share in 1946, with 
$11,485,569 business and $2.76 
in 1947 on $13,589,438. 

Lowest Dividend Since ‘44 

The 1949 dividend of $1.60 is 
the lowest paid to. Herald-Trav- 
eler stockholders since 1944, 
when $1.75 was declared. In 
intervening years the dividends 
have been: 1948—$1.70; 1947— 
oo 1946 — $2.625; 1945— 


$2.10. 

The number of stockholders, 
incidentally, has increased from 
2,162 in 1945 to 2,563 in 1949. 

stock was removed from 
registration on the Boston Ex- 
change in December, 1948, to 
achieve a broader market. In 
1949 the volume of trading far 
exceeded that of any of the 
past 10 years—more than 50,000 
shares were traded, compared 
with 16,800 in 1948. 

An analysis showed 
2,179 stockholders own 
shares or less, and directors and 
officers own a total of 58,194 
shares out of the 400,000 issued 


ares. 

$1.97 Per Share for Taxes 

The corporation had a net tax 
cost of $1.97 per share. 

The report also highlighted 
the advertising gains made by 
the newspapers. Their 6.9% 
increase in linage compares 
with a national average of 
1.7%. In 1945 the papers pub- 
lished 15,795,288 lines of ad- 
vertising. In 1949 the figure 
was 25,889,102. 

In this. same period newsprint 
consumption ncreased from 
25,154 tons to 44,073 tons. 


that 


A breakdown of operating expenses showed: 
1949 1948 





Choate Predicts 
Radical Change 
In 5-10 Years 


Boston — Improvements in 
methods of publishing newspa- 
pers that will change the entire 
newspaper field, and which may 
bring savings to publishers, 
were predicted by Robert B. 
Choate, publisher of the Boston 
Herald and Traveler, before a 
regional meeting of the Institute 
of Newspaper Controllers and 
finance officers here this week. 

“I am firmly convinced,” he 
said, “that in the next five or 
10 years the methods of repro- 
ducing newspapers will undergo 
very great alterations, and per- 
haps very great economies. 1! 
also believe all forms of graphic 
arts reproduction will be very 
much improved. 

Fast Engraving Predicted 

“I believe that from a stan- 
dard typewriter it will be pos- 
sible to set all sizes and families 
of type on film with automatic 
justification, and I believe we 
will have streamlined, assembly- 
line, fast engraving. And when 
I say fast engraving, I don’t 
mean that we will be able to cut 
the time of putting a flat 
through our engraving room 
from 40 minutes to 35. I think 
that we will be able to make a 
flat and as many as we want 
with the same speed that we 
now cast stereotype.” 

Mr, Choate, one of the direc- 
tors of the Graphic Arts Re- 
search Foundation, which has 
demonstrated a machine that 
sets type on film, pointed out 
that the $2,000,000,000 newspa- 
per industry is research minded. 

“I know that many people in 
other parts of the country, with- 
in their own resources, are do- 











Increase 

Wages, salaries $7,114,890 $6,379,399 $735,491 
a AAP rrr ere 4,369,871 4,069,778 300,093 
Depreciation ............ 68,728 245,591 23,137 

Taxes, other than federal 

UE. cecowiswscavase 245,042 288,384 43,342 
Other operating, administra- (decrease) 
tive and sellingexpenses 2,328,195 2,220,109 (108,555 
ME! Soe tGaecatunuen $14,327,195 $13,203,261 $1,123,934 
Operating profit for 1949 ing some of the same things that 


amounted to $1,314,256, com- 
pared with $1,572,713 in 1948. 
Provision was made for $497,192 
federal income tax, compared 
with $597,000 in 1948. 
$9,632,737 Capital 

Earned surplus at the begin- 
ning of 1949 was $5,830,390 and 
at the end of the year was 
$6,021,426. The corporation had 
total capital of $9,632,737. 

The balance sheet showed 
current assets of $3,839,200, 
against liabilities of $1,787,802. 

The firm spent $215,988, 
mostly for stereotype. machin- 
ery and office equipment, dur- 
—o year. 

ith net time sales of $780,- 

556 (compared with, $622,199 in 
1948) the newspapers’ radio 
station subsidiary produced: net 
profit of $40,114, or $7,000 bet- 
ter than in the previous year, 
but no dividends were paid. 





we are interested in here in 
Boston,” Mr. Choate said. 

“As you know, the American 
Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion has a research budget of 
between $250,000 and $300,000 
a year. This is pitifully small 
when you consider the wealth 
and strength and vigor of our 
industry. But at least it is a 
beginning, and for the first time 
ever, perhaps, the whole graphic 
arts industry is swapping infor- 
mation on research, and we are 
sitting down with commercial 
printers and book publishers 
and magazine publishers and 
seeing what we can do to de- 
velop better, faster and more 
economical means of produc- 
tion. 

No .? Airs. Cost Redurti 

“Newspaper publishers or 
newspaper accountants, by the 
very nature of their business, 
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have not had much contact with 
research work. Research entails 
a lot of time, a lot of money 
and a lot of patience. Research 
can produce a lot of wonderful 
things and it can produce ma 
chines and methods that will cut 
our costs, but before it can 

any of those things there must 
be the disposition on the part 
of the publisher to use the proc 
esses. I believe new processes 
can be used and within the 
field of amicable relations, 
which most of us have enjoyed 
with most all of our unions.” 

Mr. Choate also called for 
more exchange of information 
between newspapers concerning 
financial aspects of newspaper 
publishing. 

Turning to the subject of cur 
rent costs of operations, he said: 
“At the moment I see no imme 
diate means of reducing our 
costs. I don’t think it is a very 
bold statement to make that we 
probably will not have any re 
duction in the cost of paper in 
the first six months of 1950. I 
do not think there will be any 
reduction in labor costs. We are 
trying to hold the line on this. 
I think our taxes may be 
higher.” 

The New England conference 
saw publishers and counting 
room executives from the six 
New England states, and East- 
ern New York, including New 
York City, devoting much of 
their two days of conferences 
to discussing various methods of 
handling bookkeeping problems. 
The conference was opened at a 
dinner at which Walter F. Car- 
ley, president of the Post Pub- 
lishing Co., which publishes the 
Boston Post, was the presiding 
officer. e speaker was Victor 
O. Jones, night managing editor 
of the Boston Globe. 

Newspapers were urged to 
protect themselves against finan- 
cial losses resulting from inter- 
ruption of business by Edgar C. 
Haselton, insurance broker. 

Harold Ferguson. of Hemp- 
stead (N. Y.) Newsday, lead a 
discussion of a“ recommendation 
that -member papers: adopt 4 
system of standard -accounts. 
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Merger 7th 


| NEARLY a score of newspapers 
‘under separate ownership and 
‘maintaining their own editorial 

licies are being produced in 
Bointiy-owned printiag plants. 

As of March 13, the 19th such 
foperation wilt be added to the 
pat the seventh since the end 
‘Wayne 


the war—when the Fort 
(Ind.) News-Sentinen 


,and Journal-Gazette merge their 


business and mechanical depart- 
ments. 


Rises in Costs Cited 
' Announcement of the forma- 
tion of Fort Wayne News- 
papers, Inc. this week accented 
the trend toward unified pro- 
duction systems for competitive 
daili It sai 


es. 
“Sha rises in labor and 
material costs plus great in- 


creases in federal, state and lo- 
cal taxes have influenced in re- 
cent years the creation of news- 
paper printing corporations in 
many cities where fully com- 
petitive newspaper situations 
existed as here. 

“Fort Wayne has been one of 
the few cities of its size in the 
country to have two independ- 
ently operated newspapers in 
two separate plants. 

“The printing corporation 
plan has as its chief advantage 
the removal of the need for 

newsp s to duplicate very 
costly capital investments in 
buildings and machinery while 
making it possib! for each 
newspaper a eontinue under 
separate editorial direction, 
with each retaining its respec- 
tive individual identity.” 

The announcement empha- 
sized in boldface type that the 
respective editorial departments 
of the two newspapers 

separate, competitive and 
lependent.” 

The News-Sentinel was formed 
in 1918 by the merger of the 
Daily News, founded in 1874, 
and the Sentinel, founded in 
1933. The Journal-Gazette is a 
combination of the Fort Wayne 
Journal, founded in 1868, and 
the Gazette, founded in 1863. 

First in Albuquerque 

_ Files of Eprror & PUBLISHER 
indicate that the first joint 
newspaper printing corporation 
was set uv in Albuquerque, 

M. in 1933, with the Journal 
and Tribune using one plant 
and one advertising department. 
In most such arrangements, 
combination rates for morning- 
evening are offered. 

Since 1945, joint plants have 
poem established in the follow- 

situations: 
adison, oe Times 


and State Jow 

Augusta, ar Chronicle and 
erald. 

Logartsport, Ind. — Daily 


Pharos-Tribune and Morning 
Press. 

Anderson, Ind.— Herald and 
Bulletin. 

Bristol, Tenn. ceemee eeeiter 
and Virginia- Tenne 

There has been one age ven- 
ture in Canada—the oria 
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Ft. Wayne Production 


Since War 


(B. C.) Colonist and Times. 
Other printing corporations 
formed since the Albuquerque 
one in 1933, include: 
cson, Ariz.—Citizen and 


Il, — Journal-Tran- 
script and Star. 

Evansville, Ind.— Press and 
Courier. 


Topeka, Kan.—Capital and 
State Journal. 

Jackson, Miss.—News and 
Clarion-Ledger. 

Tulsa, Okla.—Tribune and 
World. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa. — Record 
and Times-News-Leader. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. — Times 


and News-Press. 
Nashville, Tenn.—Tennessean 
and Banner. 


El Paso, Tex. — Herald-Post 
and Times. 

Cheyenne, Wyo.—Tribune and 
Eagle. 


Miss Foellinger President 

Officers of the new Fort 
Wayne agency are: 

President—Helene R. Foel- 
linger, president and publisher 
of the News-Sentinel. 

Vicepresident — Miller Elling- 
ham, vicepresident of the Jour- 
nal-Gazette. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Henry 
C. Page, business manager of 
the News-Sentinel. 

Directors of Ft. Wayne News- 
papers, Inc., are Miss Foellinger, 
Mrs. Richard S. Teeple, sister of 
Miss Foellinger, and Virgil M. 
Simmons, president and_ co- 
publisher of the Journal-Ga- 
zette. James R. Fleming, chair- 
man of the board, will continue 
with Mr. Simmons as co-publish- 
er of the Jo -Gazette. 

Continue as at Present 

No other changes in execu- 
tive personnel have been an- 
nounced and present plans are 
for the two newspapers to con- 
tinue publishing in their re- 
spective fields — News-Sentinel 
as a six-day evening paper and 
the Journal-Gazette as a seven- 
dav morning newspaper. 

Circulations of the two news- 
papers, as reported in publish- 
ers’ statements to the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations for the 
period ending Sept. 30, 1949, 
a News-Sentinel (e) 81,- 

Journal-Gazette (m) 69,895 
daily; 85,847 Sunday. 

Long Experience 

Miss Foellinger has had 13 
years’ experience as a publisher, 
having succeeded her father, the 
late Oscar G. Foellinger as —_ 
lisher in 1936. She is a 
ate of the by ntgre | of filinois 
with the class of 1932. She 
started on ithe News-Sentinel in 
the women’s department, becom- 
ing editor of the women’s sec- 
oa rior to her appointment as 

her. en she took over 
The publishing duties, she was 
one of the youngest women pub- 
lishers in the country. 

The late. William Kunkel ‘was 

ublisher of the Journal-Gazette 

om 1935. until his death in 
October, 1948. 
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Baseball Promotion 
Tied to Mack Story 


PHILADELPHIA — A nation-wide 
promotion campaign, culminat- 
ing in “Connie Mack Day” on 
April 22, is being planned by 
the major and minor leagues 
during the publication of the 
newspaper serialization My = 
Mack’s ~“_ “pr g 
Years in = B Laon” 
is being stributed by ae 
Ledger Syndicate Release date 
is March 

Several ee are be- 
ing tied in with the serializa- 
tion. This year marks the 75th 
anniversary of the National 
League, the 50th anniversary of 
the American League and the 
50th anniversary of Mr. Mack’s 
management of the Philadelphia 
Athletics. 

All the royalties Mr. Mack 
receives from the autobiography 
and | syndication i 
turned over to the Sand Lot 
Ball Club of Pailadeiphie. 


Cook Books at 15c 
Sell Like Hotcakes 


SatT LaKE Crry—‘“Cook books 
went like hotcakes” when the 
Salt Lake Tribune-Telegram 
opened its sale of the Encyclo- 
pedia of Cooking, one volume 
w for weeks. Herb 
Price, manager of the news- 
papers’ Home Service Bureau, 
said the original order of 10,000 
of the first week’s volumes was 
gone quickly and additional 
books were flown in air en 
from Chicago. ge 
at 15 cents each, > pisced § 
grocery stores, both. chain oa 
independent. 

During the first four days, 
23,000 books were sold. Of 
these, 1,441 were sold over the 
counter at the newspaper office. 
One store sold 600 in four days. 

a 


Navy Official Fetes 
Lady Correspondents 

WasHINGTON — ‘Underprivil- 
eged ladies of the White 
House Correspondents Associa- 
tion” (they are barred from the 
annual stag party of the Asso- 
ciation) were guests March 1 
of Dan A. Kimball, undersecre- 
tary of the Navy and they re- 
paid the kindness by giving 
him 40: neckties—of their own 
— 

The: occasion was Mr. Kim- 
ball’s 36th birthday. 






Am. Weekly 


‘And This Week 


In New Orleans 


New Orteans, La.—The New 
Orleans Item Dablishes its new 
Sunday newspaper for the first 
time March 5, featuring 32 pages 
of color comics and introdu 
for the first time in the Deep 
South the American Weekly 
Magazine. 

The Times-Picayune-and New 
Orleans States have added This 
Week to their Sunday editions. 
This is in addition to the local 
magazine which has been pub- 
lished for many years. 

The comics, split into three 
sestfans, —s “the largest 
single p 
comics any of us have ever heard 
of,” said David Stern, publisher, 
in making the announcement. 

With a first edition total of 
164 pages, Mr. Stern noted that 
only a small amount of fe 
was institutional or congra 
tory, the emphasis being placed 
on regularly scheduled merchan- 
dise and service copy. 

The press run of 160,000 will 
make Sunday’s 10-section Item 
the largest Zdition of the 73- 
=— newspaper in its his- 


oStia Mr. Stern: “We are proud 
of this contribution to the fast- 
est-growing city of the South. 
We have a con product for a 
quality mark: 


S. F. News Names 
Stoltz Ad Director 


San Francisco—Appointment 
of Robert K. Stoltz as advertis- 
ing director of 
the San Fran- 
cisco News was 
announced this 
week by Earl 
D. Baker, busi- 
ness Manager. 

Mr. Stoltz has 
been national 
advertis- 
ing manager for 
the past year 
and a half. bers 
viously he 
in the quel 
nt a ag Sides 

en’ Tipps - How: 
a in New York and 
Chicag 


Robert E. Baxter’s appoint- 
ment as promotion manager of 
the News was announced. 
Mr. Baxter, 42, was with Facts 
Consolidated, marketing 
research firm, and poetons 
was, for 10 years, director of 
research and advertisin; 
motion for the Los 
Times. He was 1948 
of the. San Francisco Chapter of 
the American Marketing Asso- 
ciation. 


a7 
Wood Pictures ECA 
Norton Wood, formerly pic- 
ture editor of This Week mag- 
azine, has joined the Informa- 
tion Office of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration. As 
director of photo for 
ECA,. Mr. Wood 








Stoltz 


Wwul. su} 


’ pictorial coverage of 


arshall 
Plan operations throughout the 


+ world. 
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Admen Advise 
Piedmont Group 
On Business 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Piedm 
North Carolina Ah oS liste 
pe pga — Feb. 23-24-25, 

‘oup of adverti: “ 
perts told them how to a A 


ess. 

Main speaker for the even’ 
sponsored by the Groen 
Daily News and 
Record, was Harold S. Barnes, 
director of the Bureau of Ad- 
vertiaing, ANPA. 

er speakers were Vincent 
Kelley, vicepresident and treas- 
urer of Jann and Kelley, Inc. 
newspaper : 
“anus Lemons, 
vertising director, and Larry 
Sarra, national advertisi - 
ager ot es rtising man 

Be es, general manager 
the News-Record, presided. “ 

More than 100 distributors, at- 
tending a second luncheon at 
King Cotton Hotel, were told to 
grade their markets according 
to potential and to allocate ad- 
vertising dollars in relation to 
that potential. Mr. Barnes ad- 
vised: “Follow the axiom that 
you can sell more of your brand 
of raincoats in Mobile, where 
the yearly rainfall is more than 
60 inches, than you can in 
Yuma, Arizona, where it’s only 
four.” 

Saturday’s program included 
a bus trip for the advertising 
men through the Piedmont, 
touching High Point, Burling- 
ton and Asheboro as well as 
many other points. 

ter a luncheon in Greens- 
boro, the meeting concluded 
with an informal party where 
advertising department workers 
of the Daily News and Greens- 
boro Record met the visiting 
group, including several agency 
representatives from New York, 
Chicago, Detroit and Atlanta. 

« 

Gilstrap to Join 
Oregon Statesman 

San FRANCISCO—Philip S. Gil- 
strap is resigning as Pacific 
Coast manager of Ward-Griffith 
Co., Ltd., effective April 1 to 
become retail advertising man- 
ager of the Salem (Ore.) Ore- 
gon Statesman. 

William St. Sure, with San 
Francisco offices of the repre- 
sentatives’ firm here for two 
—. oy — named his suc- 

r. . Sure was with the 
McCarty Co. agency here before 
joining Ward-Griffith. 

Mr. Gilstrap’s assignment re- 
sults from a realignment of the 
Statesman’s advertising depart- 
ment, headed Robert 
Sprague, a nephew of Charles 
A. Sprague, publisher. 


s 
$115 in Scranton 
N, Pa. — Scrant 
Chapter of the American Sone 
paper Guild has signed a new 
agreement with the publishers 
of the Times and Tribune-Scran- 
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two newspapers. _. 





Classified ad takers in the new want ad telephone sales office of the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


‘Electric Brain’ 
Stores Ad Calls 
At Inquirer 


PHILADELPHIA—One of the 
most elaborate telephone order 
svstems in the country to speed 
the handling of classified ad- 
vertisements has been installed 
by the Philadelphia Inquirer. 
The new service went into op- 
eration Feb. 27. 

e finely-geared system, de- 
veloped and installed for the 
Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania by engineers of the West- 
ern Electric Co., calls on the 
services of an intricate “me- 
chanical brain” to deliver mes- 
sages directly to waiting ad 
takers in the order in which 
they are received. 

Advertisers can be automat- 
ically connected with an ad- 
taker simply by dialing Ritten- 
house 6-5000. 

A new, ultra-modern office 
includes specially designed 
equipment to provide the maxi- 
mum speed, accuracy and effi- 
ciency in the handling of clas- 
sified advertising. 

Desks were custom-built. Of 
metal construction, each is 445% 
inches wide and 30 inches deep. 
Their writing surface of black, 
slip-proof composition material, 
is mounted 27 inches from the 
floor as the ideal height for this 
type of work. 

Each desk was constructed so 
that it could be assembled with 
others into trim, secure sec- 
tions. Slide pieces of safety 
glass, 20 inches high, divide the 
desks and service to cut off 
sound from adjoining desks 
without interfering with the dis- 
tribution of light. A glass panel 
of similar height is mounted 
between the rows of desks. 

Innovations include electric 
typewriters designed to approx- 
imate ize and provide pre- 
cision in the spacing of adver- 
tisements, a conveyor belt sys- 
tem to move copy and a “cus- 
tom-tailored” record system. 
*The “mechanical brain” 


speeds calls into any one of the 
44 ad-taking sitions. 

There are 50 incoming central 
office lines. These are in addi- 
tion to 29 outgoing central of- 
fice trunk lines and 17 circuits 
connecting the ad-taking office 
with other departments of the 
Inquirer organization. 

a 


Papers Asked 
To Publicize 
Value of Milk 


Atpany, N, Y.—Daily and 
weekly newspapers of New 
York State—with a readership 
enseeting 14,000,000—were re- 
quested this week by state of- 
ficials to cooperate in a public- 
ity campaign to increase the 
consumption of fluid milk and 
cream, production of which is 
outstripping consumption. 

No appropriations for adver- 
tising are expected to be made 
by the Legislature in this 
“economy year” in the state’s 
fiscal affairs, leaders of the Di- 
vision of State Publicity of the 
Department of Commerce told 
Eprror & PUBLISHER. 

The New York State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Mar- 
kets expended approximately 
$500,000 in the 1930s in adver- 
tising the benefits of greater 
milk consumption, a program 
supported by levies on dealers. 

Radio and television stations 
and public and private schools 
will be asked to help in the 
current drive. A recent state 
promotion program on behalf of 
apple consumption was regarded 
as highly successful. 

a 


Stafford on H-A 
Cuicaco — Muriel 
handwriting _ analyst, 
graphology feature 
peared in new: rs from 
coast to coast, is do a Sun- 
oy story for the Chicago Her- 
ald-American. Her handwriting 
feature continues in the New 
York mens | Mirror, where it 

has appea: for seven years. 


Stafford, 
whose 
has  ap- 





L. A. Examiner 
Phone Sales Run 
By Busy Woman 


Los ANGELESs—There’s a new 
face back at the Los Angeles 
Examiner telephone sales ros- 
trum these days. 
It belongs to 

rs. Bessie 
Gray Helm, San 
Fernando Val- 
ley rancher and 
breeder of thor- - 
oughbred 
horses. 

But Mrs. Helm 
knows her way 
around the Ex- 
aminer. She had 
retired in 1944 
after 25 years 
with Classified. 
She returned to head Telephone 
Sales and fill a vacancy. 

Mrs. Helm is one of the busiest 
women on the paper. She drives 
50 miles to work from her 
ranch every day, and 50 miles 
home. Before leaving she: 

Feeds the horses, hogs, cattle, 
cats, chickens, turkeys, etc., etc. 

Mrs. Helm raised and sold 
$1000 worth of turkeys during 
the Christmas season. She grows 
feed for the animals on the 
ranch. And she raises, exercises 
and shows her blue-blooded 
horses. She recently won a 
blue ribbon with one —~ at 
the San Fernando Valley Horse 


Mrs. Helm 


ow. 

How does this affect her work 
at the Examiner? 

Only in one way: her girls 
must get to work on time. She 
thinks that if she can show up 
on time, her city-dwelling girls 
should too. 


s 

10c Raise Favored 

Vancouver, B. C.—Increase of 
10 cents an hour, retroactive to 
Oct. 1, for printers at the plants 
of the Sun Publishing Co. and 
the News-Herald is proposed in 
the majority report of a labor 
conciliation board. 
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Fioyp Taytor, director of the 
American Press Institute at Co- 
lumbia bag mane! for four 

gave Georgia Press 
institute s. BR. for better 
newspapers b on what he 
has earned about the press in 
seminars. 


the 
The longer he works at the 
Institute, . Taylor said, the 
more he becomes conscious of 
the fact that “only a-prosperous 
newspaper can be the kind of 
newspaper I want to read . 
can give all the services I want 
. can hire the men who can 

write the news in the way I 
want to read it.” 

Men in the advertising ane. 
he has _ observed, want 
quality in newspapers, 


Taylor Gives Outline 
For Quality In Papers 


t efforts | 


encourage the 
the wire services are making 


to avoid dull presentation of im- 


portant topics. 


“Editors also can strive to | 
standards of accu- 
racy on their papers. He can | 


improve the 


put to use such techniques as 
random checks by letter” on the 
accuracy of news articles, a 
flag system in his morgue 


identify old errors, a toeheet d 


book on the city desk contain- 
ing such information as the 
correct ng of commonly 
misspell names, etc. 
“Improvement in the calibre 


of ne per staffs seems to me 

to have nm marked in the last 
30 years. At least part of that 
impro t can be attributed 





newspapers of good quality are 
better vehicles for advertising 
than papers of poor. quality. 

Mr. Taylor advised: “Think 
less about the volume of mate- 
rial you print—you may print 
too much now—and more about 
the techniques used in prepar- 
ing what ——— in your paper. 
Volume is less important than 
sound presentation.” 

“The editor,” he went on, 
- solve his basic problems 

by keeping the needs and 
ot ties of his reader in mind. 
And meeting the needs of the 
reader can accomplished by 
"== different devices: 
The editor can make up his 

poet so that it is easy to 


“He can avoid jumps from 
page one on a many ma- 
jor stories—if not on all. He 
can take jal care to avoid 
jumps from page one to the in- 
side columns of inside pages. 

“He can departmentalize news. 

“He can take a tip from ad- 
vertisers—who have found that 
the high single column ad— 
which so much resembles the 
average news story in ph’ ~~ 
appearance—is not att: ive to 
readers. Instead of using so 
much vertical make-up he can 
use more and more horizontal 
make-up—squaring off stories. 

“On stories of major impor- 
tance he can strive harder for 
bright headlines that catch the 
eye instead of dull headlines 
that discourage the reader. He 
can take a lesson from eye 
studies and can do away with 
most banner lines—which are 
supposed to attract attention 
but frequently don’t. 

“He can use more pictures 
and oe pictures. 

can devote more atten- 
tion (* the interests of women. 
“He can make a greater effort 
to relate important news to the 
daily lives of readers—so that it 
will be understood that acts of 
government have a direct rela- 
tion to the problems of the 
ordinary man and woman. He 
can give far more stress than 
most editors do now to the re- 
lation of national and foreign 
news to the local scene. 

“In every possible way = 
editor can strive to make 
important news also the inter- 
esting news. All editors can 
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to sound work in education for 
journalism. 

“The major fault of the press 
in handling much of the impor- 
tant news of the day is that the 
writing is not good enough. 
Newspapers rarely fail to print 
news of significance but they 
often fail to print it in a form 
that ... (wins) interest. 

“Enough studies of writing 
for mass audiences have been 
made so that we should know 
what the newspaper reader can 
take and what he can’t take. 
Even without use of such 
studies we can learn much by 
studying the work of almost any 
great writer who ever has won 
popularity. We should avoid 
long and complex sentences. 
We want a variety in the length 
of sentences—but we want the 
average length to be fairly 
short. We want to avoid com- 
plex words—except when they 
are essential for pl = nonlip | 
to use words of Anglo-Saxon 
derivation instead of involved 
words with Latin roots. 

“We should use more personal 
references in stories whenever 
the subject matter permits—just 
as they have been used by al- 
most every great writer anyone 
could name.” 

Robert C. Ruark, Scripps- 
Howard columnist said “hand- 
out, press-conference. prepared- 
statement journalism” were tak- 
ing the life out of newspapers 
and the fun out of reporting. 
He declared the _ profession 
needed more “personal journal- 
ists” who were not afraid to get 
out and hunt for a story. 

Dr. J. Leroy Thompson, di- 
rector of educational services 
for the Wall Street Journal, said 
editors should encourage the 
use of the newspaper as a text 
in their local schools. 

The Georgia Press Association 
paid tribute to Dean John 
Drewry, Henry Grady School 
of Journalism, at the closing 
session of the Institute. 

Albert Hardy, Jr., president 
of GPA, gave Dean Drewry a 
piece of jewelry. A resolution 
adopted by the Association said 
Dean Drewry “has through the 
years shown himself to be a 

true and loyal friend of Georgia 
newspapers, always ready and 
willing to serve in any ca- 
pacity.” 





Robert Ruark (with mustache) is shown at the Atlanta Journal 
luncheon at the 22nd annual Georgia Press Institute at the Henry 
Ww. Grady School of Journalism. He is seated next to George Biggers. 


Bilent, 


of the Journal. 





At the right is Violet Moore, 


Journal columnist. 





ae Opposes 
Gallery ‘Infiltration’ 


Atuens, Ga.—B. M. McKel- 
way, president of the American 
Society of a Editors, 
told the Georgia Press Institute 
here (Feb. 22-95) ‘het the press 
should resist the attempt of the 
State Department to put its re- 
porters in the Congressional 
Press Gallery. 

Infiltration of Government 
agents in the Gallery, “a sym- 
bol of the free and tedependent 
press of the United States,” 
would injure that symbol; de- 
stroy what it has always 
for, Mr. McKelway asserted. 

While he thinks the press 
would not suffer any material 
or aumnemers Injury, the Wash- 
ington ( C.) Star editor de- 
clared the admission of “a 
couple of State Department 
news-gatherers” would encroach 
on the traditional independence 
of our press from Government. 

‘Results Will Be Lamentable’ 

The State Department, he 
said, is me a second “un- 
wise” attempt to open the Gal- 
lery to its reporters, the Stand- 
ing Committee of Correspond- 
ents having unanimously re- 
fused the original application. 

“Should the application be 
pressed to a successful conclu- 
sion,” Mr. McKelway declared, 
“we shall have witnessed the 
impairment of an important 
journalistic tradition. And a 
precedent will have been set 
which conceivably could make 
possible the admission to the 
press galleries of other Govern- 
ment news-gatherers. Both re- 
sults would be lamentable. Ls 

A 





Mr. McKelway reviewed the 
task which confronts newsmen 
in covering Washi n, noting 
there are 750 accredited re- 

porters and correspondents. 
These include the frontline re- 

porters—“wise men, ‘0 
Fool”: the “specials’—who dig 
into every story that breaks; 
and the correspondents—“look- 
ng chiefly for the news that lies 

ind the news, which is often 


the biggest news of all. Some- 

times, not be —— to find it, 

they create i y miracles that 

sometimes remind me of Moses, 

ordering water to flow from a 
ne. 


stone. 
Staggering Task 
The columnists, Mr. McKel- 
way observed, are eo who 
have rebelled against an- 
onymity of the editorial. page 
and who write editorials for the 
icates under their hi 
price bylines. (“They undou t- 
Baly contribute to the confu- 
sion as well as the entertain- 
ment.”) 
Recounting the various facets 
the White 


of news, such as 
conference, off-the- 
record conferences, etc., Mr. Mc- 


Kelway included the cocktail 
parties. “The number that take 
place,” he said, “is staggering— 
= the man ‘who attempts to 

ttend them all and show his 
full appreciation of the hospi- 
tality.” 

The growth in number and 
importance of public relations 
men in Government is some- 
thing that ought to be watched 
with considerate sugrcienaien 


not only by newspapermen but 
by Congress, the editor cau- 
tioned. 

Krock Interview 

‘Purpose’ i 


THE PRESIDENT of the White 
House Correspondents Associa- 
tion told editors at the Georgia 
Press Institute that President 
Truman granted his —_ 
interview to Arthur Krock of 
the New York Times in a dra- 
matic effort to resolve the con- 
troversy over Russian-American 

relations. 

Robert Nixon, International 
News Service Washington corre- 
spondent, said the interview 
was one of the President’s rare 
SS. to get his private 

public in on —, over to the 


in = a which it 
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‘ROUND THEIR BEATS 





Leopard-Hanting Reporters 
Say ‘Tornado’s A Cinch’ 


By Emery Winn 


OxtaHoMA Ciry—It was a 
hunk of ep horse meat 
that ended the dreams o: 


& sev- 
eral Walter “MMittys 

who had visions of killing th 
ferocious meandering feeperd 

from the Oklahoma City 
and brought king-sized sighs of 

relief from newspapermen. 
members of the Daily 
Oklahoman and the companion 
the Oklahoma 


oon pa 
City Times, pride themselves on 
their ability to button up tor- 
nado stories in the shortest pos- 
sible time, no matter how many 
towns are hit. In fact, a yan 9 
has been worked out for such 
coverage and put together in 
folder form by tant City 
Editor Elwin Hatfield. It was 
a mistaken belief that a tornado 
story was about the most 
-— thing to handle until Sat- 
— afternoon, Feb. 25, when 
the leopard took his amazing 
ion from the zoo pit and tore 
out to the tall timber—or some- 
where. 

225 Pictures Made 

By the time the beast gulped 
down his lethal meal, reporters, 
editors, photographers and zoo 
officials were hollow-eyed and 
haggard. Ralph Sewell, city edi- 
tor of the Oklahoman, hardly 
hit the sack in the four days of 
the safari. Davis Funderburk, 
photo editor, fared little better. 
His crew of Photographers made 
225 pictures while the hunt was 
on. This is a record number 
for any story in Oklahoman- 
Times history. 

More than a score of pictures 
were transmitted by wire serv- 
ices, and about 15,000 words 
were moved by each of the ma- 
jor associations. 

The Denver (Colo.) Post still 
licking its chops from its last 
kill by sending in a man to ooze 

ly the cow out of the silo 
at nearby Yukon last year, flew 
in its crew of Teporters and a 
photographer with some of Colo- 
rado’s best lion dogs to trail the 
leopard. But that hunk of horse 
meat did them in. 

It wasn’t that the Oklahoman 
and Times were off the beam in 
the matter of hunting dogs. 
City Editor Sewell cased the 
country for the best hounds and 
learned that to hell-an-gone out 
in Texas a Crockett Morrison 
owned some of the hottest ca- 
nines in the cat-hunting cate- 
gory. Mr. Morrison was reached 
by phone at his ranch and he 
said he was willing to come for 
expenses only, but he had only 
one dog at his ranch. Three 
more were on another of his 
ranches near Magdalena, N. Mex. 

Big Dog Hunt 

The papers, in co-operation 
with city authorities, chartered 
a plane which was flown to 
Sanderson, Tex. The one dog 
was picked up, along with Mr. 
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Morrison, and then they flew to 
Magdalena. Weather conditions 
there kept them grounded until 
the cat conked out. 

So the Oklahoman and Times 
were dogless in the chase. 

The first big game hunter to 
horn in on the act was 
Johnson. The United Press got 
in touch with her in New York 
the day of the escape. (or her 
press coont got in touch with 
the United Press.) Anyhow, she 
offered to fly down with one of 
— gatlin guns and kill the ani- 

ma 


The Oklahoman ran Osa’s 
story gen hey the name of her 
—— book) and put in a call 

nk Buck in New York 
City. Frank, his wife said, was 
off somewhere down in Texas 
hunting something or other and 
couldn’t be reached. 

Mr. Sewell then instructed re- 
porter Charles Etheridge to get 
in touch with Clyde Beatty and 
Ringling Brothers’ chief wild 
animal trainer to see what they 
considered the best means of 
capturing or killing the leopard. 

mM. Etheridge called for Mr. 

Beatty in El Monte, Calif., and 
was told he would have to wait 
until Wednesday to talk to him 
as he was in Mexico City. Mr. 
Etheridge asked where Mr. 
Beatty was staying in Mexico 
City, and within five minutes 
after he got the information he 
was talking to the animal ex- 


pert. 

Then he called Ringling head- 
quarters in Florida, asked for 
the head man of the animal di- 
vision, and was immedately in 
touch with Dnno Dhotre. The 
Beatty and Dhotre comments 
were combined into one highly 
interesting story. 


No Respect for Deadlines 
The Times had tough breaks 
on the story, and Edwin Hunter, 
bali editor, was pawing the 
battleship linoleum on the ci 
e leopard made h 
jump just after the Times’ final 
itt on Saturday, which gave 
the Sunday homan the 
play. Then when the animal ate 
the horse meat just after the 
Oklahoman’s final edition time 
Tuesday, Managing Editor Carl 
Stuart was called, and he came 
down to personally supervise the 
sunrise extra the Oklahoman 
put out. There were 21,000 
copies of this extra sold. 
e Times did make a nice 
recovery, however, in their 


Tuesday afternoon edition. They. 


ran a four-column color picture 
of the leopard—a copyrighted 
photograph by A. Y. Owen— 
just after he was captured. And 
boys made hay by yelling: “Get 
your souvenir copy of the leop- 
ard paper 

During ‘the four days the 
Oklahoman ran the Leopard 
yarn circulation went up 20,000 





NOTES ON SAFARI 


A native tracker gets set to run 
copy for Wallace Taber, tapping 


out African safari story to the 

Denver (Colo.) Post and North 

American Newspaper Alliance. 

Mr. Taber is fish and wildlife 
expert for the Post. 


daily. In the two days the Times 
got to run the story their daily 
circulation incre 8, 

e Oklahoman ran 475 col- 
umn inches of pictures on the 
escape capture, 435 
inches of news matter. The 
Times, in half the period, ran 
311 inches of art and 171 inches 
of news. 

Coverage costs in phone calls, 
overtime, plane hire, make-overs 
and —" have not been 
figured y: 

este connected with the 
story, as well as the readers, had 
grown to love the elusive leop- 
ard, and its death cast a strange 

Ii over the newsroom when 

eporter Bill Van Dyke put B- 
phone back in its cradle 
announced in a loud voice: “the 
leopard is stone cold and dead.” 
Woman's Odd Request 
Turns Up Hot Story 

New Or.eans, La—New Or- 
leans States newsmen pounced 
on a tip from the estranged 
wife of a —< victim and 
parlayed it into his arrest for 
the $31,000 robbery of a gam- 
bling casino. 

A wire dispatch told how a 
tourist court occupant in Dallas 
was robbed of $10,000 in cash 
and jewels. 

Next morning a woman called 
City Editor Walt Cowan, re 
questing her suburban New Or- 
leans address be deleted from 
the story. She identified her- 
self as the estranged wife of 
Francis (Curley) Maloney. The 
holdup victim had given this 
name to Dallas police. 

Mr. Cowan asked the woman 
for her reason. She replied: 
“You know why .. . he’s been 
missing since he pulled that 
Jefferson parish job.” 


sked, “What job?” she re- 
— ‘You know what 
ob.” 

Then, States reporters got 


busy and as a result of their 

efforts, police nabbed Maloney. 

Pantagraph Breaks 

Down Non-Talker 
BLOOMINGTON, I1l—The Daily 

Pantagraph made merry with a 


concert visit of Oscar Levant, 
anist, with three-column heed. 
nes an oF gee omy on the day of 
his arrival, when he would aot 
talk, and again the next day 
when he did. 

After being warned that Mr, 
Levant did not want to see re- 
porters or photographers on his 
arrival, Jerry Sohl covered the 
rehearsal under_a_ headline, 

“Oscar Levant Doesn’t Talk” 
and the next evening began his 
story of the actual concert with 


a lead: “Oscar Levant does 
talk.after all.” 
The first was i ted 


Oscar Levant.” second 
story was illustrated. with a 
posed picture by Mr. Levant. 


‘Blessings on Thee’ 

Witmore, Ky.—Newsmen cov- 
ering a marathon revival of As- 
bury College students here re- 
ceived blessings from college 
leaders. 

The revival, which began 
with students offering “testi 
monies” and which lasted sev- 
eral days, drew nationwide at- 
tention. 

Said Dr. W. W. Holland, pro- 
fessor of religion at Asbury, in 
addressing the students: 

“We didn’t seek the nation- 
wide publicity that has been 
aroused. God brought the news- 
paperman here. May bless 
them ‘and guide them in their 
reporting of this . . . event. 


Press Is Entertained 

MANCHEsTER, N. H.—Newsmen 
coverin ng the Dr. Sander “mercy 
killing” trial were honored 
during the last week. 

e Chamber of Commerce 
was host at a dinner at the 
Manchester Country Club where 
150 persons observed a minute 
of silence for Peter Levins, 
New York Daily News corre- 
spondent, who died here. 

The next night, Mayor Hugh 
Gress and a group of Nashua 
messmen entertained more 
oa 50 of the visiting newsmen 
at a cocktail party and buffet 
supper. 


Reporter. Not Informer 

TALLAHASSEE, Fla. — “Newspa- 
per reporters cannot be inform- 
ers” is the answer given by a 
Tampa ( + ge Tribune reporter, 
Bill TAbbott, a state official’s 
request that he testify to the 
use of slot machines in a Flor- 
ida Fag club. 

Mr. Abbott’s refusal to testify 
received this editorial spproval 
in the Tallahassee Democrat 
under the byline of John Keigh: 

“Technically Schott (head of 
the Beverage Department) 
might pe ren Abbott and force 
him to testify. From the news- 
paperman’s standpoint, Abbott 
is justified in declining in re- 
sponse to a request. hott is 
correct in not pressing the point. 

“Tf the custom should become 
established that action would 
follow publication of news and 
be based on the newspaper- 
man’s testimony, it could result 
in evils. 

“Some reporters in some 
newspapers might use favor- 
itism in what violations they se- 
lected to write about. The 
whole idea is wrong.” 
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CARTOONISTS’ COMMENTS ON A VARIETY OF TOPICS THIS WEEK 





LEOPARD-AT-LARGE 
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LIVING IN A FISHBOWL 


Newspap Summers, Buffalo (N. Y.) Evening News 





York, Louisville (Ky.) Times 
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NLRB Order 
Against ITU 
Still Hangs Fire 


WasHINGTON — The National 
Labor Relations Board order 
nonle 1 Unign to. slop f 
graphica on 8 ola- 
tions of the T. “Hartley Act, 
based m a decision entered 
four months ago, will not be en- 
forced unless, and until, the 
Board rules against a petition 
for re-hearing filed by the un- 
ion. 

This pg a 
March 2 by Frank Kleiler, 
executive ae 
means there is no fixed termina 
point for compliance — if, in 
fact, the fe the Gr board ever 
will require the Union to 
> its Oct. 28, 1949, d 


NLRB hasn’t told its enforce- 
ment section to disregard the 
Board’s two-months’ old_ man- 
date to go into court and peti- 
tion for an order to the union 
to comply with the law. But, 
Mr. Kileiler said, it is “custom- 
ary” for the enforcement divi- 
sion to stay proceedings when a 
petition for rehearing is pend- 
ing; otherwise, he said, the 
court band look askance upon 
the petit 

a union’s plea for rehear- 

isn’t even docketed for 
beoed action because the NLR’ 
has no docket, Mr. Kleiler said. 
ere is a procedure under 
which cases and motions ad- 
vance in an order determined 
by the board, but where the 
ITU case stands is a mystery. 
This information is not made 
pile, Mr. Kleiler dismissed. 
In the public files of NLRB 
the case stands exactly at the 
same point, insofar as making 
it effective, as it was Oct. 28, 
1949, and there is no assurance 
it will ever be brought to the 
stage of requiring the ITU to 
end practices which the board 


disclosed 


found, after many months of Dp 


hearings, to be violative of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 


St. Louis G-D Adds 


Local Magazine 

St. Louis, Mo.—The St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, beginning 
March 12, will include in its 

Sunday edition, besides This 
Week, a new . color roto 
magazine called Tempo. 

Tempo, according to its pub- 
lishers, will concentrate its edi- 
torial and pictorial content on 
local subjects. Its initial issue 
will contain 40 pages. A special 
department has been organized 
at the Globe-Democrat with a 
staff of local writers, artists and 
photographers. 


Shainmark Quits 
Chicago H-A 

Cuicaco — Lou Shainmark, 
managing editor of the Chicago 
Herald - an, has resigned 
after 15 years with the Hearst 
newspaper. He had been with 
the Hearst organization for 20 
years, including service with the 
New York Journal-American. 

No reason was given by Mr. 
Shainmark for his resignation. 
He has no immediate plans to 
announce. No successor has 
= appointed. 

He dodged a rumor that he 
was going into television, by 
saying, “The business of getting 
news and giving it to the public 
trimmed with features has been 
my first love and remains so.” 

Mr. Shainmark, often referred 
to as a “scoop-getter,” obtained 
private letters and autobiogra- 
phies of Sacco and Vanzetti a 
month before their execution. 
He was then with the New York 
Graphic. 


as 

Big Fashion Section 

The first = | Fashions 
Section of the New York Times, 
published as a separate 64-page 
Mmagazine-size section Sane. 

Feb. 26, contained 32,300 lines 
of advertising from 53 national 
advertisers and 22 retailers. In 
previous years, the Times pub- 





lished a Spring Fashion issue of 
the New York Times Magazine. 
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Contract Terms 
Negotiated By 
United Press 


Negotiators for the United 
Press and the erican News- 
pa) Guild on March 2 ini- 
tialed a memorandum of agree- 
ment on a new contract for two 
years. The agreement is subject 
to ratification by U. P. Guild 
membership. 

The proposed agreement re- 
places the contract which ex- 
pired Feb. 28. The terms of the 
new contract will be made pub- 
lic if it is ratified by both par- 
ties to the agreement. 

Times Strike Vote 

Guild members of the staff of 
the New York Times planned to 
conduct a strike vote next week, 
Negotiations for a new Guild 
contract have been in progress 
there for several weeks. Guild 
spokesmen said the management 
offered certain concessions, but 
balked at increases in wage 
minimums. 

ANG spokesmen said an arbi- 
ter had granted a 742% salary 
increase on the Portland (Me.) 
Press-Herald, Express and Sun- 
day Telegram. 

They added that the Guild 
carried, by a 91-to-3 vote, an 
election to determine whether 
the Guild was bargaining agent 
for editorial workers on the Al- 
bany Knickerbocker 
News, a Gannett daily. 

Little Rock negotiations be- 
tween the Little Rock Arkansas 
Gazette and the Guild were re- 
sumed this week in an effort to 
settle a strike of editorial and 
circulation workers in its third 


month. 

The Guild has filed unfair la- 
bor practice charges against the 
newspaper with the National 
Labor Relations Board regional 
office at Memphis. The main is- 
sue is whether — work- 
ers, members of ld, are 
legally members of ‘the bargain- 
ing unit that includes editorial 


workers who are Guild mem- 


rs. 

“The Guild has attempted to 
defend the action of 10 circula- 
tion employes who abandoned 
their jobs on the ground that 
ey were striking for recogni- 
ion,” said Hugh B. Patterson, 


Se 


ecognition the 
Guild's tg. inte in- 
dicates that the pee oa is aban- 


doning this contention. The un- 
fair labor practice charges 
which the Guild seems to be 
belatedly offering as a substi- 
tute are, of course, without 
foundation.” 


4 Bids Submitted 
For Guam’s Daily 


Guam — The U. S. Navy an- 
the of four 
bids for the Guam News, a dail 
Navy started. The bids wi 
be sent to the Chief of Naval 
Operations for review and then 
sent to the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Printing for final 
approval. 
A U. S. group, represented by 
Willard K. Fowler and John C, 





Seattle, Wash., bid $16,100 for 
the building and equipment and 
$90 a ton for an estimated 362 
tons of —— 


Rigby Opelousas, 
La., bid $13) "000 tor * pullding and 
equipment. 


Jose Florez of Agana, Guam, 
outs of a San Francisco print- 
ing shop, bid $16,000.12 for 
building and equipment and 
a ton for newsprint. 

A Guam group bid $20,995 for 
the building .~ equipment. 


28 Pages on Farms 


Montcomery, Ala.—The Mont- 
ery Advertiser-Journal pub- 
fished a 28-page agriculture sup- 
plement Feb. 26. Most of the 
copy was obtained from county 
agents and the Alabama Exten- 
8 Service. 


tt 
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Retailer Poses Problem 


For Papers—and Self 


By Samuel Rovner 


RETAIL ADMEN are fretting over 
a problem—the more so because 
they can’t quite decide to what 
extent it’s one of their own mak- 


The poser—as stated by Wil- 
liam Tobey, vicepresident in 
charge of advertising at Abra- 
ham & Straus, Brooklyn—is the 
rise in Sunday retail advertis- 
ing and a corresponding drop of 
linage in evening newspapers. 

P. M.s’ Decline 

Mr. Tobey calls up Media Rec- 
ords figures to w hed that in the 
nation’s 25 largest cities, the eve- 
ning papers’ share of retail ad- 
bo rane dropped from 55% in 
1938 to 40.9% in 1948. During 
the same sented, Sunday retail 
linage rose from 18.3% of the 
total to 27.2% while morning 

newspapers increased their share 
from 26.7% to 31.9%. 

In department store povin. 
the am.’s went from 25% 


27.2%, p.m.’s from 57.2% > 
475%, and Sundays from 17.8% 
to 25.3%. 

Mr. To 


bey, whose store is a 
member of the Federated chain, 
foresees drastic effects on store 
operation from this trend. 

_ For one here FA. 3 build- 


-~ up early-wee! 

Sunday yn 
an a dislocation of personnel— 
both sales and adv: Sec- 
ondly, increasing competition 
for the eye of the Sunday read- 
er brings the law of d 
returns to bear. 

Would it not be wise for = 
retailers to level the day-to-da: 
volume by placing » some of their 
choice offerings in daily edi- 
tions? 

“Retailers,” says Mr. Tobey, 

“are notoriously opportunistic. 
jo — 7. heavy oa, 


» Age oak - 4 ad cvenings 

pL This, of 

pot is ya general obser- 

vation, since many evening 

newspapers today produce tre- 
mendous response. 

“Whether the retailers’ prac- 
tices have caused the lessening 
of evening paper impact, or vice 
versa, I don’t know. The fact is 
and is 


Is this linage decrease, per- 
haps, due primarily to the small- 
er number of evening newspa- 
= od In 1938, the 25 cities had 

7 morning newspapers, 56 eve- 
~ h, 54 Sunday. In 1948, they 
had 36, 49 and 53 


p.m. field has lost seven (or 
73: 5%) of its newspapers. 
Which Came First? 
“Here egy the question is, 
y) seme Se the newspa- 


n 

quately, or the retailer’s 

of the evening newspapers?” 
“We give the Sundays our 


12 


best merchandise,” he reiterated, 
“because they pull better, or 
perhaps they pull better because 
they get our best offerings. _ 
a question that won't 

solved by endless diccunsion. 
Newspapers, I’m sure, can find 
the real solution by adjusting 
themselves to changed circum- 
stances.” 

But, some newspapers queried 
by E&P seemed to find the so- 
lution in an adjustment of Mr. 
Tobey’s facts. 

Richard A. Murray, advertis- 
ing director of the New York 
World-Telegram and Sun, said 
he wondered “how the stores 
are justifying their already enor- 
mous Sunday newspaper ex- 
penditure, in view of the busi- 
ness it produces.” 

Mr. Murray pointed out that 
in New York City, Thursday 
and Saturday are the leading 
shopping days, with Monday 
ranking “a poor third, despite 
all the Sunday money placed 
against it.” 

‘Upstream’ Struggle 

“In effect, he added, the stores 
are trying to “swim ‘upstream, 
in pursuing this “extremely diffi- 
cult way to get business.” Sun- 
day advertising, he said, strug- 

les to create business at a time 

Monday) when people are not 
available to buy. The domi- 
nance of Thursday evening and 
Saturday — figures, 

at a time when shoppers are 
available, is ney signifi- 
cant, he added. 

Sunday advertising does in- 
crease mail order my said 
Mr. Murray, but this method of 
selling has proved very costly 
to the stores. 

Wartime Gains 

He oe out also that Sun- 
day advertising made its big- 
gest aut during the war, when 

metropolitan stores were able to 
offer merchandise not available 
in other cities. At that time, he 
noted, stores were even using 
considerable mail order copy in 
national magazines, a practice 
which has now all but disap- 


peared. 

°'Substantially the same views 
were voiced by two other New 
York evening newspaper men 
who declined to be identified. 
One added that shoppers “have 
not changed their buying habits. 

e change has come in the re- 
tailers’ thinking In in- 
stance, they have been sheeplike 
in following the lead of o' 
merchants.” 

A & S ‘Normal’ 

A&S, Mr. Tobey said, has 
been “a lot more normal” in its 
linage distribution than other 
stores. His firm places 40% of 
its advertising in Sunday news- 
papers, most a the balance in 

oe er stores, he 
said, os uch as and 
65% of their total linage in Sun- 
day editions. 






ADVERTISING POLICY PARLEY 


Bruce Robinson, left, of the Bureau of Advertising, ANPA, talks 
about insurance advertising to two insurance men at the first “In- 
a 





of the Sales Executives Club of New York. 


Clinton C. White, center, tells of $1,000 ad budget of Puritan Life 
Insurance Co., as compared with | $1,000,000 spent in newspapers by 


Holgar J. Johnson, right, p 


of the I: 





of Life Insurance, 





E & P’s Chicago correspondent 
finds newspaper admen there 
not inclined to view with alarm 
department stores’ advertising 
habits. The swing to Sunday 
newspapers there is cuplaiae’ 
largely by the fact that most 
State Street stores are open 
Monday nights. (Marshal Field’s 
is the only major exception.) 

This practice began during 
the war and has continued. As 
a result Monday sales have 
jumped from last to first or sec- 
ond place, according to Ran- 
dolph Cooper, State Street 


Council manager. 

Sunday department store ad- 
vertising leveled off somewhat 
in icago last year as com- 
pared with 1948, despite this 
change in shopping habits, 

If a “problem” exists, retail- 
ers themselves must solve it, 
Chicago newspaper men state. 

George Hartford, ad director 
of the Daily News, Chicago's 
only six-day evening paper, 
stated that some retailers are 
using Sunday and Monday 
morning papers to get Monday 
business at a cost that is out of 
line with sales, some spending 
as much as 50% of the week’s 


budget. 

He made the point also that 
the News had gained consistent- 
ly in department store advertis- 
ing, and is now running more 
than double its 1942 linage. 


* 
NicoLtay-Dancey, INC., manu- 
facturer of New Era potato 
chips, is returning to newspaper 
advertising with a 1950 cam 
Riidttean using 19 newspapers in 
Cc. 


The “Na tional Association of 
Bedding Manufacturers will be- 
gin a drive next month to raise 
more than half-a-million dollars 
for a cooperative ad campaign 
on innerspring mattresses, to be 
ante-ed by producers and sup- 
pliers, not retailers, 

El c¢ Auto-Lite Co., in 1950 
will sponsor 68 individual ai 
programs in 46 markets, all but 
one of them with distributor par- 
ticipation. Last year there were 
55 programs in 39 markets, 51 
of which were cooperative, and 
which covered ads in 105 news- 
papers and 60 es. 
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Dover Relates 
Big Sales Jump 
In California 


Los ANGELES—There are more 
than three customers now for 
every two who lived in South- 
ern California 
just a decade 
ago, William 
(Bill) Dover, 
manager of the 
Examiner’s busi- 
ness research 
division, told 
the Sales Exec- 
utives Club at a 
recent meeting. 

Mr. Dover as- 

serted: ‘‘That 
consideration 
alone is a re- 
markable in- 
spiration to business enterprise; 
for here is a —_ bya 
more than h again.” 

Retail sales EL, he added, 
are another indication of the 
possibilities of the area. 

“Last year, retail sales in the 
United States were 194% great- 
er than in 1939; but in Southern 
California, we topped that sub- 
stantially, with sales jumping to 
264% above the 1939 level.” 


Rovner Leaves 
E & P, Joins Ad Age 


Samuel Rovner has resigned 
as associate — of Eprtor & 
'BLISHER. e wi associ- 
ated with pr-&.& Age mag- 
azine in New York, starting 


arch 6. 

With E&P since December, 
1943, Mr. Rovner was succes- 
sively feature writer, news edi- 
tor and associate editor. Durin; 
the — part of his six years 
service, he covered news of the 
newspaper advertising field. 

Mr. Rovner is a graduate of 
the University of Buffalo and 
the Graduate School of Jour- 
nalism at Columbia University. 
Before joining E& P, he worked 
in the public relations field and 
with newspapers in the East. 





Dover 
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In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 


Evening and Sunday 


Apvertisinc Orrices: Philadelphia, Filbert and Juniper Streets * New York, 285 Madison Avenue 
National Advertising -Representatives: Sewyer-Ferguson-Watker Company °* Chicago * Detroit * Attanta * Los Angeles ¢ 
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25th Birthday Reached 
By Philadelphia News 


By Joseph W. Dragonetti 


—When the in- 
fant was born, it was well- 
sponsored financially, but the 
chances for surviv: a tra- 
dition-bound city with six es- 
tablished rivals appeared doubt- 
ful to many persons who as- 
sumed a “wait and see” atti- 
tude. 

But the baby of Philadelphia’s 
family of newspapers—the tab- 
loid Daily News—confounded 
the experts and survived. To- 
day, it is preparing to celebrate 
its 25th birthday March 31, and 
Publisher Lee Ellmaker, who 
nourished and cherished his off- 
spring through sickness and 
health, predicts a bright future 
for the virile young man 

When the Daily News was 
founded March 31, 1925, in the 
fluttering boom 
First World War, it 
shadow of journalistic big 
brothers—the Ledger, morning 


and evening: Inquirer; h 
m nm; Record, and the Bul- 
letin. Later, ie tabloid, 


the Sun, was established by the 
Curtis interests, but lingered 
briefly on the scene. 
Only 3 Survive 
Today, only the Inquirer, Bul- 
letin and Daily News survive 


and the youngest of the three ay. 


readies appropriate fanfare for 
its Silver Anniversary, includ- 
ing a special edition and a 
dinner for the employes, 19 of 
whom have been with the paper 
since the beginning. 

Reviewing the progress of 25 
years, Mr. Ellmaker told Evrror 
& PusiisHer he always had faith 
in his idea. 

“We had sound financial back- 
ing and I felt that we could get 
at least 100,000 circulation 
among people who were willing 
to try new things,” he said, “but 
the road to success was still 
tough from many standpoints. 

“Tabloids had proven their 
success in New York, but Phila- 
delphia was a different atmo- 
sphere. Manv people viewed us 
with scepticism, although ad- 
vertisers gave us good business. 
One of them, the Lit Brothers 
department store, has been in 
every issue of the paper since 
the first day of publication. 

Began with $500,000 

“Today, we feel that we have 
become firmly established and a 
second generation of Daily News 
readers is growing up and the 
future looks brighter than it 
ever has before. 

“When I and a group of asso- 
ciates started the Daily News 
with an investment of $500,000 
the funds were substantial for 
the times. Today, it would 
take many, many times as much 
— to launch a similar proj- 


Mr. Elimaker had been think- 
ing of the ee - = tabloid 
when he was a yeporter 
on the staff of Age olde Philadel- 
phia Press. He had started with 
the paper as a high school cor- 
respondent in 1912. 


Me. 





His newspaper work brought 
him in contact with the late 
William S. Vare, Philadelphia 
political leader. Mr. Ellmaker 
became his secretary. Mr. Vare 
later was elected to the VU. S 
Senate. 

Subsequently, Mr. Ellmaker 
served in Washington with the 
International News Service and 
the Washington (D. C.) Herald. 
He made preparations for estab- 
lishment of the Daily News 
while on the Herald and several 
newspapermen from Washington 
were on his original editorial 





When Mr. Elimaker organized 
his group he ———— that the 
Philadelphia law firm of Leven- 
thal, Schofield & Krause were 
planning to launch a similar 
venture. The two groups merged 
their interests. 

The Daily News bought most 
of its own equipment, but for 
the first nine months of publi- 
cation used the plant of the 
Jewish World. : 

Same Policies Continue 


The first edition contained 44 
geass and a good volume of ad- 
sing. r. Ellmaker said 

the paper’s first editorial stated 
policies which are still true to- 
ay. It described the News as 
“a Philadelphia paper created 
KA Philadelphians for Philadel- 


ans,” and stated: 
“The Daily News will be in- 
formative and_ entertaining. 


News will be presented accu- 
rately and briefly. That is how 
a busy city wants its news. It 
demands facts told in as few 
words as possible. News, not 
words, is the editorial rule. 

“Pictures tell a story often 
more vividly than any words. 
Pictures, as this number shows, 
are one of the —, most dis- 
tinguishing departure: 

“Republican in its” political 
policy, all political news will 
be impartially presented. 

“Men do not live by bread 
alone. Non-sectarian, the Dail: ‘4 
News will therefore promote a 
religious activities. 

“In all forms of civic develop- 
ment, and in all efforts to pro- 
mote the public welfare, the 
Daily News will take the lead.” 

Just a few days ago, Mr. Ell- 
maker and Vincent Clark, edito- 
rial writer, received the Fourth 
Estate Square Club’s award for 
a Te —"1 for the establishment 
of a Free City College in Phila- 
yo? Pha 

After nine months, the Daily 
News was printed in its own 
plant at Ps and Cherry Sts. 
On Jan 1926, the McFadden 
Pubiiections bought the control- 
ling interests. In 1930, how- 
ever, Mr. Ellmaker and his as- 
sociates bought back the con- 
trolling stock and a new plant 
was established at 22nd and 
Arch Sts. 

y, the majority of stock 
is owned by Philadelphia Pub- 
lications, Inc., with Mr. Ell- 
maker, and Lemuel B. Schofield, 
an attorney, maintaining the 








Preparations for Silver Anniversary are made by Gustave E. Nelson, 
general manager, Philadelphia Daily News: Miss Grace Wolfe, 
secretary: and Lee Ellmaker, publisher. 


controlling interests. A large 
block of stock is held by em- 


yes. 

The group of 25-year men and 
women includes Gustave E. 
Nelson, who started with Mr. 

aker as a bookkeeper and 
is now general manager; 
McCurley, sports editor; Ray 
Gathrid, promotion manager, 
and Miss Grace Wolfe, secretary 
of the corporation. 

Among the omer original em- 
ployes are Max Binder, Walter 
Burns, Thomas Guilfoy, Harry 
Nitehey and William Montgom- 

pressroom; Harry Bowker, 
mailroom: William R. Brown, 
Herman Kline, Michael Litman, 
Anthony Nocella, Joseph Osten 
and Samuel Rafalowitz. circula- 
tion; Robert Freno, stereotype; 
Frank Henkel and Edward Neis, 
composing room. 

The Daily News also has 
many employes who have been 
with the company more than 20 

years. They include Dean Mc- 
Cullough, editor, who started as 
a copy reader in 1928. 

Circulation of the News is 
142,771 ABC. It prints five edi- 
os a day. 

Elimaker, who served in 
mg .—— during the First 
World War, is a native Phila- 
delphian. He is married to the 
former Myrtle Wolfe. They 
have two sons, Lee Ellmaker, 
Jr. who works in the Chicago 
office of the paper, and William, 
. —_— of the advertising 


SMThe publisher writes a reg- 
ular column for the paper, often 
sending back dispatches when 
he is on a motor trip. 

ca 


Denver Program Hailed 


Atitanta, Ga.—The Denver 
(Colo.) Post received special 
recognition here this week for 
its soil-saving efforts. Ralph 
Partridge, Post farm editor, re- 
ported on the program to the 
meeting of soil conservation 
leaders from nine southeastern 
states. 


s 

16,894 Buy Worker 

Subscriptions to the Sunday 
Worker total 16,894 from New 
York City, as compared with 
21,713 a year ago, it was an- 
— this week by the Daily 
Worker. 





Papers’ Ad Idea 
Beats Weather 


PORTLAND, Ore.—With this city 
experiencing its hardest winter 
in 50 years, Portland's retail bus- 
iness fell well below normal dur- 
ing the first five weeks of 1950. 

order to stimulate trade, 
the Journal, Oregonian and 
Shopping News, in cooperation 
with the local retail trade bur- 
eau, devised a scheme to stim- 
ulate lagging demand. 

The papers ran special dou- 
ble trucks Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Feb. 7 and 8, using uni- 
form 5¥%-inch box ads, ‘“ a 
limit of one item 
restrictions call 
mum of 24-point type in the 
main lead and signature. 

No C. O. D., mail or phone 
orders were solicited, the ob- 
ject of the promotion being to 
get customers into the stores. In 
all, some 80 separate ads ap- 
peared in each edition, placed 
by almost that many retailers. 

Results were so favorable that 
it was decided to repeat the 
“Red Hot Wednesday Buys” for 
several weeks at least. 

a 


Hearst Paper Helps 


Hamlet in School Row 
Augany, N. Y.— The Times- 
Union, Hearst morning daily, 
helped the residents of Me- 
nands, a nearby hamlet, when 
they ‘oitched into a “David and 
Goliath battle’ with the a 
Education os  aonoag The i 
sue was iy. inly one of hones 
rule on 
a new schoo 
Now a series of articles writ- 
ten by T-U Legislative Corre- 
spondent Leo W. O’Brien has 
been put into a pamphlet by the 
newspaper to help other com- 
munities facing similar prob- 
lems involving local autonomy. 


LET US BIND YOUR FILES 
OUR FILES ARE CUSTOM BUILT 
AND UNCONDITION ALLY 
GUARANTEED 
PRICES ON REQUEST 
O. J. FORMAN CO. 
MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 
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Shopping Center of a 
Balanced $449,000,000 Market 








we buy 22% more Drugs‘ 
in Canton, Ohio 


Make or sell drug products? Here’s a market with 
a 22% bonus for your advertising and selling to work 
on because Canton’s drug sales run that much ahead 
of the national average. 


The high ratio of skilled labor in this market brings 
home a higher than average income ($5,459 per family 
in Canton; $5,068 in Stark County*) .. . that means 
a higher standard of living . . . more dollars available 
for personal health care—as well as for soaps, clothes, 
cigarettes and all the things families eat up, use up, 
wear out. 


The Repository reaches 94,000 families whose in- 
comes are stabilized by over 200 diversified industries 
and the crops from Ohio’s most thickly populated 
farm area. 


And — no nearby metropolitan paper can begin to 
give you merchandisable coverage in this rich market. 
It takes the Repository to do it. 


*1949 Sales Management Survey of Buying Power. 






100% coverage of a one-newspaper 
market. 99.3% carrier delivered. 


A Brush-Moore Newspaper 
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apanese 
fended in ) stekebants made by 
Brig-Gen. Courtney Whitney of 
the ‘Headquarters of Gen. Doug- 
—= MacArthur to Eprror & Pus- 


angen. Whitney’s statement was 

in an exchange of letters with 

Robert U. Brown, editor of Ep- 
& PUBLISHER. 


“It seems to me that news- 
paper criticism here of General 
MacArthur’s headquarters ~e 
suppression of the book by 
Frank Reel was written .. 
because this censorship exhibit- 
ed a fundamental weakness in 
our Occupation at a time when 
we are theoretically trying to 
establish democratic principles 
in Japan,” Mr. B 3 

“It has alway. 
lief that truth will nef and 
I think that is one of the prin- 
ciples that should be taught to 
the Japanese people,” he added. 

“The pi ngs in the trial 
of Yamashita, including those 
~~ _- al before the Philippine 

ted States Supreme 
ate, were widely reported 
in the Japanese press without 
the slightest censorship or re- 
striction,” Gen. Whitney replied, 
adding that at this late date 
for false charges against the fair 
conduct of the trial to be pub- 
a in Japan could only have 

ng effect “in the sen- 
sitive atmosphere of an occu- 
pied country.” 

A Free Press 

“Your views on the principle 
of a free press essentially co- 
those entertained 
by General MacArthur and 
which have guided his adminis- 
tration of the Occupation of 
Japan,” wrote Gen. Whitney, 
whose long letter set forth: 

“A staff officer who accom- 
panied him on the trip from 
Manila to Tokyo to Pi the 
Japanese surrender recounts 
that foremost of General Mac- 
Arthur’s policy decisions enun- 
ciated in the course of that trip 
dealt with the immediate es- 
tablishment of a truly free 
Japanese press. He implement- 
ed this decision to the letter 
and immediately following his 
arrival in Japan there was not 
the slightest — or other 
form of restriction imposed 
upon the Japanese press. 

“It was more freedom, how- 
—_ than the Japanese were 

to assimilate at that 

fines. In his effort to advance 
pa principle of a free press he 
thus made one of the few mis- 












—, of 
——— by authoritarian 

trol, and he o' 

mental ge 4 of the psn 
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Censorship In Japan Short ~ t= 
Defended By General 


“The result was a stream of 


sup- daily propaganda in the Japa- 


nese press falsely Ek 


atrocities x. §- American Oc- 
one urd 


a sethery—somh gs 

Tong ‘predicted. b 
~- 

spirit. hls pr ropaganda read — 
such peepertll 
most serious and ph nA 
threat to the security of the Oc- 

tion Force then numbering 
oO a fraction of the f meamene | 
fighting men = yet d@sarmed 


and demobiliz 
A ~~ Code 

“To tata this threat under 

control, ress code was es- 

tablished. is press code ae 


went to their churches to h: 
ashes placed in their heads. ‘es 
a 1 of the day.” 


AGE oF specialization, accord- 
‘ing to an Associated Press filler 
received by the S e (N. 
Y.) Herald-Journal: vw. Ss. 
Public Health Service officers 
wear uniforms like those of 
Navel officers.” 


Two ADLINES in same issue 
of the "Atlanta —" Journal: 
“*Whom’ on . e. Out, Old- 
Guard Profs. Find” “Whom 
eee. Talmadge Think 2 He’s Kid. 


Expose in ee St. Petersburg 
(Fla.) Evening Independent: 
“The well Ban ordered plugged 





a_ statement of pr 
ethics similar to the canons of 
pose of the Jaen So- 
ciety of Newspaper ors, sup- 
plemented by provisions which 
— Bublication of false 
yg gd criticism of the 
ed Powers and Forces of Oc- 
cupation of a nature to inflame 
the people or any major seg- 
ment thereof into violence gen- 
erated mistrust and resent- 
— or any information relat- 
ing *. —. strength or 
on of Occupation forces. 


“Simultan , a censorship 
was which subse- 
quently. ot progressively re- 


laxed until its elimination ap- 
peared justified by a more re- 
gg press and citizenry, 
and it terminated in July, 
1948. Aside from these meas- 
ures concerning the press, the 
introduction of foreign litera- 
ture for publication in the 
Japanese language was made 
= to license by this Head- 
uarters in the safe 


Subversive Potential 


“The powerful subversive po- 
tential in Japan as elsewhere in 
Asia, given any _ encourage- 
ment by responsible American 
sources, could not fail to exert 
a profound influence upon im- 
=e or susceptible Japanese 
m 

“Thus far this subversive po- 
tential has been contained, not 
by the application or threat of 
force nor indeed by counter 


guard of } one Bis counsel and th 
Occupation objectives and local Japa ¢ 





One of the 
a7 


most important 
newspaper space 


buyers in America. 
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water was found to 
be contaminated by the county 
health epartmnent.” 


CLASSIFIED - Miami (Fla.) 
— “Want good, used bari- 
ne. 





propaganda, but instead by the 
constan‘ exemplification of 
i ideals through the 
daily conduct of the men and 
women here on Occupation 
fw, the piicohie underlin- 
ing to General MacArthur’s pol- 
icies * administration, and the 
exercise of the prudent mini- 
mum of control indicated above. 
“The Soviet, the Chinese and 
others in the past have been 
quick to protest any Japanese 
— items BJ derogation = 

respectiv: yoy 

and it is notew at o1 
in the case of the United States 
has such form of attack ema- 

nated from its own citizens.” 
Gen. Whitney asserted that 


ess all agreed that 
heh had r Teseived a fair trial —— 
that the penalty was just. 

s 


M. O. Directory 

A new Mail Order Directory 
will be inaugurated March if 
by the New York World-Tele- 
gram and Sun, according to 
Richard A. Murray, advertising 


Scott 
Plate Lock 





is a 
Positive Lock 
does d on springs 


Send for Catalog 


Walter Scott & Co., Inc. 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
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Harry 
Grayson’s 
At Bat- 









—poundin “<4 — dis- 
hes from the 

wen camps for Nea tal 
Service client newspapers. 
Every day the NEA SPORTS 
PAGE is alive with pictures 
and features, including son 
baseball size-ups ~~ 

Editor Grayson and his stoff, 
plus his Scoreboard columns on 
personalities and prospects for 
the 1950 season. Also— 


Y BIGGEST BONER 
Baseball stars of today and yester- 
day relate their most embarrassing 

|| moments in an entertaining series. 
s 


NEW: FACES 
Daily introductions to rock- 
ies trying on their Major 
League boots. 





e 
PICTURES 
Telephoto and feature 


picture coverage of 
spring training and top 
events. 


sports 
and 
Continuous coverage 
of other sports news, 
including Grayson’s 
annual Derby Dan- 
dies series. 
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on the 
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THE MIRROR’S 


GROWTH 


The Mirror, New York’s youngest major news- 
paper, has grown at a rapid pace. In the most 
recent ten years, from 1940 to 1950, advertising 
linage has increased 82%; Sunday City circula- 
tion has increased 61%, daily City circulation 
36%. 

These are amazing facts. But, like all statis- 
tics, they are merely factual evidence and do 


An outstanding achievement in newspaper history 


These can all be grouped in a single word— 
“Service.” Service to the reader. Service to the 
advertiser. Service to the community. More than 
anything else, fulfilling its mission as a good 
newspaper is the mark of the Mirror’s success. 

The Mirror, young and vigorous, continues to 
grow. It faces the years ahead aware of its great- 
er responsibilities and accepting them with con- 









not reveal the intrinsic values underneath. fidence and without compromise. 
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SUNDAY DAILY TOTAL ADVERTISING 


CITY CIRCULATION 


of the Mirror, from 1940 to 
1950, has grown 61%, while 
the total Comparable growth 
of all other New York Sunday 
newspapers has been 25%. 


CITY CIRCULATION 


of the Mirror, from 1940 to 
1950, has grown 36%, while 
the total comparable growth 
of all other New York daily 
newspapers has heen 7%. 


VOLUME 


of the Mirror, from 1940 to 
1950, showed a gain of 82%, 
while all other New York 
newspapers gained 54%. 


Population growth in New York City during this period has been 9%. 


NEW YORK 


MIRROR 


| CIRCULATION ... SUNDAY 2,088,093, DAILY 1,072,594 
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ait hay! 


Yes, this is hay—just plain dried grass. City 
folks haven’t much use for it, except maybe for 
upholstery on hay rides. But without it they 
would have some pretty slim eating. 


Hay and grass from a billion acres of grass- 
lands do more than half the job of feeding the 


animals that keep us in steaks, roasts and chops. 


This process of turning grass into meat is one 
of nature’s ideas that works well for all of us. 
Much of this country’s grazing land is on wind- 
blown acres that should not be plowed, or on 
slopes that would wash away without grass. 





Livestock farming makes these acres productive 
for everyone and keeps them productive, too. 
Animal agriculture enriches the soil so it will 
grow more grass. The same grass that supports 
food-producing animals also ties down the soil, 
conserves water, and preserves fertility for 
future years. 


The land supplies the grass; the farmer and 
rancher provide the animals; the meat packer 
converts the animals into meat; the retailer 
turns it into kitchen-size cuts and slices. And 
meat moves from farm to table at a lower service 
cost than almost any other food. 


American Meat Institute 
Headquarters, Chicago * Members throughout the U.S. 
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WHETHER IT IS SELLING the “American Way of Life.” tackling a 

labor problem, establishing a name, or just being neighborly, 
every business enterprise in the United States, willy nilly. is en- 
gaged in some sort of public relations activity. 

In this, its annual Public Relations Number, Editor & Publisher 
attempts to illuminate some of the more noteworthy efforts in this 
vast and, for the most part, uncharted field. Stress is laid on the 
use of advertising, which, in the opinion of E & P, is capturing pre- 
dominance in p. r. communication. 


With limited space at its disposal, E & P cannot hope to give 
representation to more than a handful of the many notable cam- 


However, 


is likely to be far more helpful and int 


represented are given detailed treat- 





paigns. those 
ment, the thought being that full display of a few _——— efforts 
ting than cat 


lengthy “Blue Ribbon” list. 


P ga 


Considered significant by E & P, and probably of particular inter- 


est to most readers, are the copy and media policies, evident 


here, in campaigns which have proved resultful in many ways. 





By Robert M. Gray 


Mandand 


Esso 


Manager, Advertising and Sales Promotion 





not hope for good public 


and actions exist. 

Perhaps Esso Standard Oil 
Company’s recent experience 
with a series of employe adver- 
tisements, prepared in conjunc- 
tion with the McCann-Erickson 
agency and run widely in news- 

pers through the Eastern 

> may serve as a case in 
int. 


Frustration 
It is important to realize, to 
begin with, that the thoughtful 
oil executive, contemplating the 
lace of his 
iness in its 
society today, 
faces a sort of 
frustration 


5 7 





bably no one 
ut another oil 
man can® fully 
appreciate. 

By any objec- 
tive measure- 
ment which can 
be put against 
them, the ac- 


Gray 
complishments of America’s oil 
companies are not only very 


great ones, but very typically titi 


. the American business tradi- 
on. 

The U. S. economy is charac- 
teristically primed largely by 
well-managed risk capital. The 
oil business leans heavily upon 


pod use of working capital. 
ts investment per employe to- 
day is some $26,000, compared 


to an average of some $6,000 
for industry generally. This in- 
dustry’s stewa: ip of capital 
over the oe is, of course, 


notably good. 
Similarly, the American eco- 


this 





| deliver 


[c- IS COMMONLY accepted in the field of public.rela- 
tions advertising that company words are no success- 
ful substitute for company deeds and actions. You can- 


regard, unless your basic 


policies are such as to deserve good public regard. 
There is a corollary to this principle, however, which 
is perhaps not quite so widely recognized. It is that even 
good actions and policies can win good public regard 
only as the public becomes informed that these policies 





count, too, America’s oil busi- 
ness is outstanding in its ac- 
complishments. Not only at 
home, but world-wide, were it 
not for the unique enterprise 
and progressiveness of Ameri- 
ca’s oil men, people’s supplies 
of oil and its products would 
be only a fraction of what they 
are—and their living standards 
correspondingly retarded. 

Or take the basic American 
tradition for developing new 
know-how, both in devising 
new useful products and in de- 
vising new ways to produce and 
them economically— 
here, too, youll find the oil in- 
dustry outstanding in the 
amount and the fruitfulness of 
its self-generated, self-applied 
research. 

Keynote Is Competition 

sau, with regard to the 
traditionally American recogni- 
tion of the need for competition 
in a dynamic economy, we find 
the oil business predicated as 
few other’ industries upon 
open, constant, vigorous compe- 

on. 


‘Companies engaged in refin- 
ing and marketing alone num- 
ber over 400 in the industry. 
Naming “the majors” alone runs 
over 20 names. biggest 
single operator among these ac- 
counts for only some 12% of 
total business done. The 275,- 

ice station outlets them- 


owned 

pendent business men, 
whose patronage refiners and 
marketers must continually com- 


pete. 

And finally, in a society which 

more and more sets it store 
the extent to which an em- 

ployer provides a job atmos- 
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Esso Puts Deeds Into Words 


Policy Is That Public Must 
Be Informed of Good Actions 


phere which takes human dig- 
nity into account, and strives 
to help maintain human secur- 
ities in its job patterns—the oil 
business, again, is well in the 
forefront in terms of recorded 
accomplishment. 

In spite, however, of this out- 

standing performance as good 
American capitalists, enterpris- 
ers, inventors, competitors, and 
employers — the fact remains 
that the oil industry’s public 
recognition for these qualities 
~ to put it mildly, disappoint- 
ng. 
Perhaps the people of oil have 
accomplished so much so fast 
and so quietly that the results 
look easy and have been taken 
for granted. In any event, pub- 
lic attitude studies over the 
years indicate public opinion of 
this company, for instance, as 
an employer, to be far below 
its opinion for equally known 
names in other businesses. At- 
titude sampling on other scores, 
too, has traditionally been dis- 
couraging to the people of oil. 
Analysis indicated that the rea- 
son for all this might be quite 
simple: the public just didn’t 
know the facts. Perhaps the 
cure could be equally simple: 
see that the public gets to know 
the facts. Certainly, it seemed 
worth a try. 


Experiment Begins 

The area of the company as 
an cnpiaver was indicated for 
the experiment, for several rea- 
sons. It was a relatively simple 
area to explain and understand, 
which much of the oil business 
is not. The whole topic of in- 
dustrial job policies was high in 
general interest, offering a 
broad screen onto which to pro- 
ject our particular picture. And 
the job-policy story, as regards 
this company especially, was a 
strong one. 

Esso Standard’s highly ad- 
vanced policies of employe rela- 
tions are of very long standing 
having been worked out by con- 
tinuous worker - management 
team-work over 30 years. e 
testimony to their effectiveness 
is the simple fact that in more 
than 30 years there has not 
been one major strike or labor- 
generated work stoppage in the 
company. 

Fundamentally, there is no- 
thing altruistic about these em- 
= policies. They are - 

iness for the company. a 
business of such keen competi- 
tion, which must also provide 
so much moneys worth of high- 


technical equipment per in- 
dividual worker, then the better 





the people you can attract and 
keep on the job, the more. ef- 
ficiently you can operate—the 
better result you can offer the 
dealer and consumer—and the 
better result you win for your- 
self as a business enterprise. 
Pictures and Localization 

Strategy of the campaign was 
anely to make this point to the 
public, illustrating the messages 

pictures of actual em- 
ployes. By using newspapers, 
we were able to localize the 
people in each advertisement, to 
each of the 12 marketing re- 
ions into which our business 
alls, thus heightening interest 
—_ inside the company and 
out. 

Interestingly enough, an im- 
portant by-product of the series 
has been the opportunity for 
some of the messages to make 
the “reverse English” point— 
largely misunderstood by the 
public—that dealers 
roducts are not employes, but 
focal, independent businessmen. 

In over-all results, this experi- 
ment public information 
through advertisements to de- 
velop better public understand- 
ing of our business has defi- 
nitely been successful. Cali- 
brated measurements of this 
success, however, are few and 
hard t by. 

It can be said that general 
interest in these messages, meas- 





spent than in conventional pe- 
troleum product advertisements. 
We know also that interest and 
enthusiasm of our fs a Ae 
runs high, as does a wi in 
area of carry-over of perso 
(Continued on page 31) 


Dominant picture gives this large- 
space ad human appeal, 
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P.R. Counsel—A Symposium 


Five Practitioners Discuss 
Trends in the Industry 


PUBLIC RELATIONS COUNSELING is now firmly 
established as a tool of industry. Despite lingering 
doubts in the management—and editorial—mind, the 
need for it has won more or less general recognition. 
More importantly, perhaps, most p. r. practitioners 
themselves have come aware that their way of life goes 


beyond the realm of publicity or press agentry. 


In 


many ways they have become the right arm of manage- 
ment in vital matters of policy. 
One facet of the field’s growth has been its increasing 


reliance on flexible and control- 
ing as a means 
tion. 

For its Public Relations is- 
sue, E & P has gathered to- 
ether a symposium of leaders 

the p. r. industry: 


7 2 os... 
THERE Is a greater a tance 
today of the idea that public re- 
lations is a top level manage- 

ment function. 
vertis- 


ion, is 
tial element in 
the public rela- 
tions approach 
to the public. 

= iz 


it is one of the 
most effective 
forms of publici- 
ty and all forms 
of oe are 
tools of public relations. 

The A & P ads indicate how 
effectively advertising can be 
used for other purposes than the 
direct sale of products. In the 
A & P ads the effort is to sell 
ideas. Of course, one of the 
eee ae of the use 

g for the sale, so to 
speak, of ideas is the advertising 
of the Association of American 
Railroads, which has been car- 
ried on for some 10 years. 

The same thing might be said 
of the recent advertisements of 
the National Coal Association 
dealing with the recurrent 
strike situation in the bitumi- 
nous coal industry. 


T. J. Ross 
Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross 


Maurice Mermey .. . 

PUBLIC RELATIONS is being 
practiced by more institutions 
than ever before because (a) of 
the growing, if 


belated, recogni- 
tion that the 








€ 

allied tec h- 

miques of mass 

suasion are 

te and 

useful aids to- 

ward winning acceptance for 
ideas and products. 








Is it true that printed pub- 
licity has almost become second- 
ary to the many more important 
apy public relations activi- 

ies’ 


No. I have yet to run into an 
executive who did not spark to 
= publicity. Community, 

bor, employe, stockholder and 
other relationships are impor- 
tant, have always been impor- 
tant, will always continue to be 
important; but even in these 
activities the executive gets 
some feel of his success by the 
confirmation of media publicity. 

Is it true that paid newspaper 
advertising is being used more 
and more at times of company 
crises? 

Yes. But the question of pub- 
lic relations advertising needs to 
be thoroughly explored. My 
own feeling is that a good deal 
of this advertising has failed of 
its purpose. 
Maurice MerMey 
Baldwin and Mermey 


Jim Selvage ... 

A REPUTABLE FIRM restricts its 
materials to definite news inter- 
est. It doesn’t try to “sell” 
phonies. The 
press, 
has learned to 
work with and 
accept public 
relations firms 
they know they 
can trust. 

We have to an 
extent, become 
the legmen of 
the newspapers, 
bringing to 
them a new va- 
riety of story material that they 
could never hope to dig wu 
themselves with a limited staff. 

Paid newspaper advertising is 
one of the most important in- 
struments of any public rela- 
tions program. It was the least 
used during the Thirties, as pub- 
lic relations was growing up, 
and even during the early part 
of the war, probably for this 
reason: public relations and ad- 
vertising were considered to be 
distant cousins. 

Public relations men could not 
recommend and write advertis- 

ing, for if it were paid space it 
had to go to the advertising 
manager and the agency. They, 
in turn, had no conception of 








public relations problems as 
their entire experience had been 
devoted to high-pressure selling. 

Gradually, most companies 
have come to realize that insti- 
tutional or public relations ad- 
vertising is public relations just 
as much as a speech by the 
president, and it does not 
change its inherent characteris- 
tics just because it is bought 
and paid for. 

Recognizing that advertisin; 
was an important and special- 
ized tool of public relations, Sel- 
vage & Lee was the first public 
relations firm to establish an 
advertising affiliate. Since then 
a few others have brought ad- 
vertising within their scope. 

JAMEs P. SELVAGE 
Selvage & Lee 


Pendleton Dudley .. . 


PUBLIC RELATIONS has come a 
long way since the days when 
a company’s press release was 
looked upon as 
“free publicity.” 

Actually, we 
all liveina 
business and in- 
dustrial econ- 
omy, which 
functions within 
the structure of 


government 
composed of the 
people’s duly 
elected repre- 
sentatives. Obviously, an ade- 
quate popular understanding of 
the nature of business manage- 
ment and of our representative 
corporate organizations which 
have determined the charac- 
ter of our society is quite es- 
sential to its smooth functioning. 

Has the ge | use of paid 
advertising by public relations 
firms brought a greater accept- 
ance of public relations services 
by editors? 

This may be true in a limited 
way but in general the Ameri- 
ean editor is primarily con- 
cerned with selecting news and 





| editorial material which holds 


f reader interest. 
don’t believe a 
really good editor ever gives 
more than passing notice to the 
fact that a public relations man 
may have been instrumental in 
buying advertising space in his 
newspaper or magazine. And on 
the other hand, I doubt if any 
competent public relations man 
buying advertising space ever 
kids himself that by so doing he 
has gained editorial acceptance 
for his news releases and other 
press material. 
Professionally speaking, his 
primary purpose in buying space 
for display copy in newspapers 
or magazines is to control the 
time factor and capture imme- 
diate public attention in a large 
way in order to make a ial 
pleading in a loud voice. ese 
are made possible through the 
use of display advertising. 
PENDLETON DUDLEY 
Dudley, Anderson and Yutzy 
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rere ge: + 
ssue of the 











‘oday, & P 
holds public re- 
lations clinics 
with business 
men, reports on 
important pub- 
lic relations ad- 
vertising and realizes that the 














































field occupied an important } Fr S€ 
place in the American system. We 
What is true of Eprror & difficr 
LIsHER is, I think, equally true - 
of many other leading publica: | for i 
tions. They have come to recog: | eysto 
nize not only that public rela ubli 
tions counsels are a reliable} P 
source of news and viewpoints, | they 
but, more important, that Th 
play an indispensable role in velope 
the Twentieth Century. Pratt 
They realize that public re formi: 
lations is both a necessary INCO 
desirable adjunct to business, tribut 
government and non-profit or veys } 
ganizations if they are to cor hes} 
rectly interpret the interrela nen 
tion of the public and the pri- tnd 
vate interest. daily 
A similar change has taken jorit 





place in the attitude of busi 
ness men generally over the last 
few years. Once many leaders 
looked with either scorn or un 








easiness upon public relations. fanel 
They conside it unnecessary thing: 
or a reflection on their own g 


























abilities. They now view it as oy 
vital to successful enterprise. te 
Of course, not all business as mye 
yet fully avails itself of _—_ produ 
relations advice. Some still con- 
fuse its function with publicity. 
But I think I can safely say that Nic 
more and more true public re | in, 
lations is being considered indis- | meta] 
pensable, and not a luxury item | much 
to be dropped when the eco | alloy; 
nomic wind blows cold. many 
Epwarp L. BERNAYS | yer ; 
: ; NCC 
Mosley Plans ANA ae 
Convention Program | wnta 
Appointment of George Mos } contr 
ley, advertising manager Of | tessit 
Seagram Distillers Corp., 48 | mode 
program committee chairma? | trom 
for the Association of National | prin 
Advertisers’ 1950 Spring Meet}... 
ing has been announced fates 
— B. West, ANA pres] Th 
ent. a 
The meeting will take place | j,°) 
at the Homestead, Hot Springs Jo, ,, 
Va., March 29 through April l. J heat- 
Mr, Mosley said most of th€ } om} 
meeting would center aro But 
the “how to” aspects of building  yyoi, 
an advertising program inte j thar; 
grated with all company opel fi, 4; 
ations. As 





Sessions are being planned 
jointly with the American As 
sociation of Advertising Agen 
cies whose annual meet co- 

with that of ANA 
Spring Session. At the invita- 
tion of the AAAA, the two con 
ventions will be merged March 
31 and April 1. The AAAA 
meeting, at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va, is scheduled 
for March 30-April 1. 









































Its Reason for Being 
By Frederick F. Wood 






A PRIMARY public relations objective of industry 
is to identify itself with the furnishing of goods 

or services which the people want. 
We at International Nickel Company have a more 
difficult job than manufacturers of consumer products 








ublice | for in most cases we are removed from the ultimate 
he customer; we do not make finished products and the 
‘cliable | Public does not associate our efforts with the objects 
ypoints, | they desire. 

at they The INCO institutional advertising program de- 
m | FL 

lic Te} form one public of the pert Friendly Approach 


ing 
INCO’s products in con- We have chosen as our ad- 
tributing to a better vite, Sur- vertising theme the human as- 
veys have shown that the public pect of friendship and use the 
-— little knowledge of the Slogan “Your Unseen Friend 
many different uses of nickel to promote this idea and as a 


he pri- means of association or identifi- 
tak tnily. “iife. - = aoe — cation. The advertisement must 

e bust jorit think of nickel only as i Ln gcegy ne picture, 

the last | 2 Plating or coinage material. obviously some types of ap- 

lesa Our advertisements illustrate a pt ta hold more inherent in- 


selection of other uses, the ob- terest than others. Subjects are 










































or un 
tive being to the pub’ selected that will illustrate the 
lations. net ag 4 ©! pave =o y _ various ways nickel is used and 
a things that contribute to — which would be of interest to 
w it as | convenience and necessities and the non-technical reader 
erprise. i establish goodwill for cause of the following: 
iness a8 O and create a wider appre- @ 1) Importance . . . How 
> public > ion of nickel-con' ing nickel affects the life or well- 
ill con: oducts. re. ¢ the —s — 
ublicity. Alloy Uses e ews Value . . 
ay = Nickel is almost always used por = or newsworthy is the 
d indi | netale Sere of Witte atingt @ 3) Breadth . . . How broadly 
ry item such as the Monel or qinconel 4 =" the great mass of 
cf gene My ut Od) ‘Simplict Whether it 
as many others such as nickel sil- pA be oa ae easily under- 
BERN. ver and alloy steels, including stood words and pictures, 
oe made bY through a specific application 
A me ad ae — than a terest dramatic or human in 
| erent alloys in current use 
am containing nickel. These alloys As has already been stated, 
ge MoF | contribute to many of the ne- ‘he objective of this advertising 
ager Of | vessities and conveniences of 
orp., 88 | modern life . . . in everything 
airman | from a tiny nickel alloy watch 
National | pring to a stainless steel train 
ig Meet-}.. . or even to the great flood 
iced Y | tates of Hoover Dam. 
. P Farm - be is bmn for 
4 great variety of purpose 
ke = to make alloys that are tougher, 
TT tr more corrosion-resistant or 
Apr: the | deat-resistant . . . or to give a 
st of und | ombination of these properties. 
aro! But overstatement m be 
building | wvoided, for some of an alloy’s 
im inte’ I tharacteristics are due in part 
ny Opel it) the other metal it contains. 
lanned |. And, by the same token, no 
inn i natter wnat the nickel alloy, 
1g Agen or its advantages, or its applica- 


eting ¢0” lions, the fact remains that it is 


tsually only’a part of the =F 
of ANA Enent or rAd featured. © Nicke 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS FORUM. 
Familiarity Breeds Friendliness 


International Nickel Tells 


Executive Assistant, International Nickel Co. 








is to inform the public —- - 
ing the ways in which nickel 

contributes to its general health, 
comfort and convenience. With 
such an objective it is natural 
that the media selected for the 
job should have national circu- 
lation and be of general interest. 


ities, the advertisements appear 

in 46 ne apers in these cities. 

= provides on-the-spot cover- 
age, while more general ye 

age is achieved through 13 

erai business and farm p' —~ 

tions. 

We make use of an advertis- 
ing research program for the 
purpose of a the series 
and measurin; its. As a 
guide to selec en or manner of 
presentation of a subject, ad- 
vertisements are  pre- 
Through relative interest tests, 
we determine which layouts 
have the best opportunity of 
capturing the readers’ interest. 
Through comprehension tests 
we determine how well a par- 
ticular story will be understood. 

Standards Move Up 


In this way each advertise- 
ment has to equal, or better, a 
standard prior to its final prep- 


aration and release. A keyed Responded to 


offer of booklets and the Starch 


Readership Reports provide in- syjts obtained from these sur- 


dications bf the reception of in- 
dividual advertisements. guide or 


As would be expected, results insti 
show variations by subject mat- — L —s. he > 


ter as indicated by the follow. Povertising. 2 
ing figures: 


Sterch—Cot ing INCO newspa 

Ratio“Time” ing and comparable 
Rate of Median= 100% cities. 

Read Knowledge Spreads 
uae ny The national samples avail- 
186 350 able and comparable as far as 
198 283 possible ore in « sranp of etiee 

aving 100,000 to 500,000 
130 ©6120 Jation. The trend has indleate 





be of use os 3 a 
or indicator of the effect 


semi- a variable but continuin; 
one ee eed by crease in fevenehle tits le “p 


The on eychological Corporation INCO 


those 
f the INCO newspaper ad 
5 ae My “Publ attitudes And, perhaps even more sig- 


havin 


in those cities hav- 
advertis- 
non-adver- 





toward cer anies in io. there has been a sub- 
which INCO i is included in one stantial decrease (7.3%) in the 
group. The following figures "No Opinion” group. 
poe the change in attitudes as For comparative pu: 
indicated by recent surveys: average figures for other com- 
As a possibility that the re (Continued on page 28) 
April 1948 October 1048 eee 1949 
_ October 1948 ant 1949 October 1949 
NCO 
Change in Favorable Attitudes............. +1.5 3.0 +0.7 
we 3 705 
“ « Ne Ou worable “eee e eee = is 33 
AVERAGE F 
[o) in Fa +2.7 +1:7 +11 
ges 9 —0.2 
oe « oye To 3 0.9 
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Worker Tells His Own Story 


Revere Ad Series Gives 
Employe Feeling of ‘Belonging’ 


By Norman A. Schuele 


Advertising Manager. Revere Copper and Brass, Inc. 


WE FEEL that in our current. Worker Series news- 

paper campaign, which Revere is now running for 
the third consecutive year, we have developed an ap- 
proach to public relations advertising that, if not unique, 
is certainly unusual, and, as it has turned out, most 


effective. 


The particular “public” to which we are making a 
primary appeal is the 10,000 men and women and their 
families at Revere whose skills and loyalties help us 
make their livelihood and ours. Needless to say it is a 


public whose goodwill is essen- 
tial if we are to make our way 
successfully in today’s highly 
competitive 
market. 


mented story 
told again and 
again in comic- 
strip form of an 
individ 
ual_worker’s 
way of meeting 
life head-on, so 
to speak, and 
taking advan- 
tage of his 
opportunities to establish him- 
self at his job and his family in 
his community. These are neces- 
sarily success stories. They could 
hardly be anything else in 
present-day America. 

His Own Story 


The unusual aspect of the 
campaign, that sets it apart 
from other efforts to do the 
same thing, is that the worker 
tells the story in his own words 
and to his fellows in the plant 
where he works and the town 
in which he lives. Copy has 
been kept at a local level. Re- 
vere, believing that the whole 
is only equal to the sum of its 
parts, tells the national story in 
erms of local chapters. It is 
told where interest is highest 
and sells Revere to its employ- 
es, the labor force in the com- 
munity, and the community 
itself. 


Schuele 


To get the story across we 
aimed at saturation coverage of 
five of Revere’s plant-cities by 
chartering a newspaper sched- 
ule that would deliver a total 
circulation of 3,533,000 vs. the 
2,724,000 families in the five 
metropolitan areas of Chicago, 
Detroit, Baltimore, Rome, N. Y., 
and New Bedford, Mass.—via 
ads of 1,200 or 1,000 lines in 
five week-day and three Sun- 
day newspapers. 

Eight advertisements in each 
city, a total of 40, are scheduled 
for this year. The entire budget 
is allotted to newspaper space, 
and is a small expenditure for 
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64 insertions in view of the re- 
sults obtained. This year’s ap- 
propriation is approximately 
30% more than was spent in 
1948 or 1949. Papers used are 
the Chicago Herald-American, 
Chicago News, Baltimore Amer- 
ican, Baltimore Sun, Detroit 
Times, Detroit News, Rome Sen- 
tinel, and New Bedford Stand- 
ard Times. 

In the process of telling this 
story we devised, with the help 
of our agency, St. Georges & 
Keyes, Inc., of New York, the 
use of the comic-strip format. 
There is, of course, nothing 
“comic” about any of the ads, 
but this technique arrests and 
holds the eye, and lends itself 
perfectly to natural and con- 
vincing expression of personal 
feelings and experiences. 

. The workers tell in their own 
way how they live and think, 
how they spend their vacations, 
what their hobbies are, what 
they do for Revere, and what 
Revere and America do for 
them. Employes featured are 
chosen by the local plant au- 
thorities on the basis of long 
and faithful service, popularity 
among their fellow workers. 
general efficiency, loyalty and 
good citizenship. 

‘Selling’ America 

Another aspect of the cam- 

paign is that its material lends 


itself readily to “the reselling \ 


of the U. S. A. to Americans” 
by depicting basic opportunities 


enjoyed in common by all U. S 


citizens. The exciting theme re- jj 


cited by the workers themselves 
is, “Free enterprise worked for 
us, and worked well, because 
we worked hard to take advan- 
tage of its opportunities.” 
Thus, by suggesting the sta- 
bility of working for Revere, 
the men are telling the world 
at large in their own terms that 
free enterprise is stable and re- 
liable and thereby a rewarding 
pan | of life for everyone. We 
feel, at Revere, that in these 
troubled times we are under a 
real obligation to tell that story. 
Recent’ recognition of the 
fact that the story is getting 


across is the award given last 
November by the Freedoms 
Foundation to Revere for this 
campaign “in recognition of 
their contribution to the Amer- 


ican way of life by ‘speaking up 
for freedom’ in their avenue of 
everyday experience.” 

This award followed a special 
citation by the Bill of Rights 
Commemorative Society, which 
honored Revere for “an adver- 
tising campaign rendering out- 
standing public service in the 
promotion of, knowledge of and 
interest in the Bill of Rights 
and the principles for which it 
stands.” 

In accepting this citation, C. 
Donald Dallas, board chairman 
of Revere, said in part: 

“Our first thought in this ad- 
vertising program was that 
there is a threefold relationship 
among employes and manage- 
ment and the continuity in 
which they work. To tell the 
story of these mutual relation- 
ships we went to our own em- 
ployes. We asked them to give 
in their own words what they 
thought about us and the com- 
munity. 

Rights Theme a ‘Natural’ 

“The Bill of Rights came into 
the stories spontaneously, with- 
out intent or forethought on our 
part. It was evident that the 
pride which our people felt in 
their work, their company and 
their community was the pride 
of free men, protected in their 
freedom to work and to live as 
they chose by the Bill of Rights, 
the cornerstone of democracy 
as we know it in this nation. So 
the Bill of Rights became the 
focal point of our message. 

“That the message has 
achieved recognition by your 
society is indeed an occasion for 
pride and gratitude.” 

Similar plaudits have come 
from the Urban League in Bal- 
timore, from the Jewish Com- 


munity Council in Detroit, the 

Better Government Association 
in Chicago, and from other pub- 
lic organizations in the plant 
cities. Many industrial corpora- 
tions have added their votes of 


eee 


approval and commendation. 
Harvard’s Graduate School of 
Business Administration ob- 
tained reprints as examples for 
its students of sound institu- 
tional advertising. 

Revere’s series was included 
in the 194 tion of the Bu- 
reau of Advertising’s “Blue 
Book” as an outstanding news- 
paper campaign. 

The way the campaign has 
touched the lives of those fea- 
tured has been fascinating to 
us. 

Adalbert “Frenchy” Chandon- 


net told his story to Detroit in 
an ad headed “I Love Livin 
in the U. S. A.” He recei 


more than 200 telephone calls 
of congratulation and was asked 
to tell the story in his church 
newspaper and invited to speak 
before his club. 

Max Zander’s story was de 
scribed as a real contribution 
to the cause of bettering group 
relations in this country by De 
troit’s Jewish Community Coun- 
cil and the Coordinating Coun- 
cil on Human Relations. Oscar 
Cohen, the executive director 
for both organizations, wrote us 
“that according to information 
received locally Revere Copper 
and Brass not only advertises 
the benefits of d acy, but 
is evidently living up to its 
preachment in its own plants. 

Newspapers Credited 











Perhaps the success of the 
campaign can be best summed 
up in the words of John H. Eik- 
enberg, Revere’s vicepresident 
in charge of industrial relations. 
In commenting on the success 
of the series, a success he at- 
tributes largely to the use of 
daily newspapers as the me 
dium, he states: 

“There is no doubt that our 
‘Family Series’ campaign was 
successful. Letters, word-of- 


mouth reactions and a certain 
amount of conclusive theorizing, 
provide our measuring stick for 
this statement. 

(Continued on page 31) 





Cartoon style, simple Hl. copy contribute to high readership of 
Revere series. Box in lower right corner localizes ad, pr ‘good 
citizen” community approach. 
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—PUBLIC RELATIONS FORUM—— 
Pennsylvania Phone Co. 
Uses 400 Newspapers 


By Joseph W. Dragonetti 


[NFORMATIVE ADVERTISING is recognized as a 

powerful force in any big company’s public rela- 
tions program and the technique employed by the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania is a good example of 
what can be done to win friends and influence people. 

Bell of Pennsylvania is a consistent user of news- 
paper space in the state and the major portion of the 
advertising budget is devoted to informative advertis- 
ing. Approximately 400 newspapers are used in the 
company’s territory, embracing about 80 per cent of 


the Keystone State’s population. 

The present program includes 
approximately quarter- 
each week in 106 dailies, with 
a combined circulation of 
3,500,000. 

Threefold Objective 

Objectives of the program, ac- 
cording to Harold S. LeDuc, 
vicepresident in charge of pub- 
lic relations, are: 

@ 1. To demonstrate the eco- 
nomic importance of the Tele- 
phone Company to the com- 
poe | and to the State—the 
contri! — it = pgfan od 

rosperity by pro ig steady 
Jobs at good pay for —— 


urchasing goods and services 
Sem local concerns in cities 
and towns throughout Pennsyl- 
vania 


@ 2. To secure public recog- 
nition that the welfare of 32,000 
men and women who work for 
is dependent on 
the welfare of the business—to 
dramatize their skill and cour- 
tesy rendering telephone 


in 
service and their good citizen- 
ship as evidenced by participa- 
tion in community affairs. 
e@ 3. To stress the value of 
telephone service and the con- 


Harold S. LeDuc, seated, vice- 
president in charge of public 
relations, Bell Telephone Co. ot 
Pennsylvania, goes over copy 
with Earl A. Skinner, general ad- 
vertising manager. 
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stant improvement in its qual- 


Not only is Mr. LeDuc a firm 
believer in the effectiveness and 
flexibility of newspapers to ac- 
comp such objectives, but 
he is convinced also that such 
a comprehensive program saves 
the company money in the oper- 
ation of the business. Mr. Le- 


Duc said: 
“The public e: us: 
“To furnish them telephone 


service of good quality—fast, 
clear, accurate, dependable—of 
the grade or type desired, at a 
reasonable price and to have it 
available whenever and wher- 
ever it may wanted. 

“To operate our business hon- 


estly, courteously, efficiently, 
economically and progressively. 
‘Good Citizens’ 


“To be good citizens of the 
community—to take an active 
part in community affairs, man- 
agement and employes alike— 
to have buildings and plant 
that are a credit to the com- 
munity—to provide good em- 
ployment for local people—to 
patronize local businesses. 

“To keep them informed 
about new developments in the 
business—about our aims and 
achievements, our policies and 
problems. 

“When we are unable to meet 
the public’s expectations, the 
public expects us to tell them 
why, what we're doing about it, 
what we plan to do and, from 
time to time, how we're doing.” 

Bell of Pennsylvania is cur- 
rently telling this story in a 
series of down-to-earth ads, il- 
lustrated with pictures of real 
people from factory, office and 
farm, in the big cities and on 
Main Street. The campaign is 
prepared by the Gray and Rog- 
ers agency, in close consultation 
with Earl A. Skinner, Bell’s 
general advertising manager. 

ical example: Under an 
illustration of a group of oper- 
ators at a switchboard is the 
headline: “Important—In More 
Ways Than One”! Copy reads: 

“Good telephone service, at 
low cost, is important to nearly 
everyone. But that’s not al! 
Bell Telephone men and women 
in Pennsylvania are paid more 
than $100,000,000 a year. Earn 
ed in Pennsylvania, most of 

(Continued on page 33) 





"The client suggested minor revisions” 





You can always count on revisions or delays— 
whether you’re a printer, agency man, or electro- 
typer. And that’s where Air Express pays off. 
Regular use of this super-speedy service gives you 
more time to do the job—actually can’ save you 
overtime. 

Remember, Air Express is the world’s fastest way 
to ship or receive. Goes on every Scheduled Airline 
flight. And it’s more convenient, too. Special door- 
to-door service is included in the low rates. Make 
Air Express your routine shipping method—it pays. 


Only Air Express gives you all these advantages 
World's fastest shipping service. 

Special door-to-door service at no extra cost. 

One-carrier responsibility all the way. 

1150 cities served direct by air; air-rail to 22,000 off-airline offices. 
Experienced Air Express has handled over 25 million shipments. 
Because of these advantages, regular use of Air Express pays. It’s your best 
air shipping buy. For fastest shipping action, phone Air Express Division, 
Railway Express Agency. (Many low dity ineffect. Investigate.) 
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Public Opinion— 
NOTHING IS STRONGER 
--- given the facts 
NOTHING IS WISER 


On the Owners of Business 


A“community” estimated at some 14,000,000 people 
owns American business. The Bell Telephone sys- 
tem is owned by 940,000 stockholders. General 
Motors is owned by 436,000, Pennsylvania Railroad 
by more than 202,000. 


There are more stockholders in the U. S. than there 
are farmers. More than the membership of the CIO. 
More than the membership of the A.F.L. Certainly 
stockholders are no “privileged few.” 


67,000 more stockholders now have a share in Gen- 
eral Electric’s ownership than 15 years ago. There 
are 80,000 more owners of General Electric than 
there are employees. Today's total of stockholders 
is over 250,000. Of these, more than 215,000 are 
individuals. 


65,000 General Electric employees are participating 
in a plan which encourages savings. Investment in 
U. S. Savings Bonds gives them a bonus of G-E stock 
for bonds held five years. 


Compared with the boom year of 1929, American 
businesses have collectively increased their pay- 
ments to their stockholders by 45%, and their tax 
payments to government by 678%. 


Anything that injures the owners of business di- 
rectly injures 14 million people. It destroys the 
provisions that they have tried to make through 
their own efforts for security. Anything that injures 
the security of these 14 million people also injures 
the security of those who rely on invested capital 
for the tools and jobs they need to make a living. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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‘Our Way of Life at Work’ 


Pure Oil Co. Campaign 
Shows Its Plants’ ‘Real People’ 


By George A. Brandenburg 


URE OIL CO., conducted 


a community relations ad- 


vertising campaign last year in five cities where 
company refineries are located, using local newspapers 
reach as many people as possible, especially em- 


ployes and their families. 
The campaign was built 


on the principle that the 


most effective means of increasing public understand- 
ing of the American economic system is to show “our 
way of life at work” in the service of real people. In 
this case, they were Pure Oil refinery employes. 


Ads were tailor-made for each 
community, featuring local situ- 
ations, names and pic S. 
“We are convinced that success 
of the campaign can be traced 
largely to the adaptability of 
newspaper advertising to do a 
localized advertising job,” ex- 
plained F. H. Marling, advertis- 
ing manager. 


The company has ample evi- 
dence that the program went 
toward achieving its objec- 
tives. Employes themselves re- 

hundr of inter- 
views that they read the ads 
as did their families. Local citi- 
zens of the communities praised 
the series by letter and person- 
al comment. 

An independent readership 
survey revealed that reader in- 
terest in the ads was excep- 
tionally high. This survey in- 
cluded four Pure Oil public 
relations ads appearing in the 
Toledo (O.) Blade. The ads 
ranked first, third, fourth and 
fifth in readership out of about 
40 general ads in each issue. 
The study was made by Publi- 
cation Research Service. 

Campaign Receives Award 

The campaign received an 
award from Freedoms Founda- 
tion, Inc., as an example of how 
companies used advertising in 
1949 to promote not only their 
own public and employe rela- 
tions programs, but also to 
demonstrate on a broad scale 
the benefits of the American 
Way of Life. 

In planning the campaign, 
typical employes were selected 

m all departments in each 

ery, from common laborers 

up to top technicians and fore- 

men. These people were fea- 
tured in pictures and text. 

Objectives of the campaign 
handled by Leo Burnett Co., 
Inc., were four-fold: 

@ 1. To restore the employe’s 
_— in his job, his feeling of 
mportance or economic sig- 
nificance, and his sense of be- 
longing to the group. 
@ 2. To give the worker a 
erstanding and ap- 
preciation of the benefits the 
American economic system 


brings 
@ 3. To give the worker a 
26 





better understanding and appre- 
ciation of the benefits of work- 
ing for the Pure Oil Company. 
This should increase the em- 
ploye’s sense of security, as well 
as his confidence in the com- 
pany. 

@ 4. To create better under- 
standing of the American eco- 
nomic system and the Pure Oil 
Company among citizens of the 
refinery communities. 

The campaign ran from Oc- 
tober, 1948, through June, 1949, 
in newspapers in Charleston, 
W. Va., Newark and Toledo, O., 
Midland, Mich., and B t. 


way up toward a place in this 
picture.” 

Copy pointed out that some of 
them hold college degrees in 
engineering, but “a. as 
many do not, having gun 
their careers with no special- 
ized training of technical nature. 
“Whatever their 4 Bs. 
continued the ad, “each has had 
to be a good student of his job 
in order to arrive in this man- 
agerial group.” The ad then 
got specific and talked about 
some of the men by name. 

At Charleston, an earlier ad 
in the series was headed: 
“Meet Your Friends At Pure 
Oil’s Cabin Creek Refinery.” 


Three large group_ pictures 
showed every employe and 
copy asked: “What makes a 


company successful? Is it build- 
ings? . . . Is it products? ... 


Is it equipment? . . . Is it a good 
name? 
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Tex. In most of these cities, 13 
ads appeared, spaced at three 
week intervals. Copy size aver- 
aged between 720 and 1,560 
lines in the following papers: 

Charleston Gazette and Mail; 
Newark Advocate & American 
Tribune; Toledo Blade; Midland 
Daily News; Beaumont Enter- 
prise Journal; and Port Neches 
Chronicle. 

The dual desire to reach both 
employes and the public at the 
local level led to the decision to 
employ newspaper advertising, 
Mr. Marling stated. The tech- 
unique adopted for the ads— 
use of pictures and stories of in- 
dividual employes and groups— 
fitted the newspaper pattern, 
giving localized human interest 
impact to the ads, thus helping 
to secure high readership, he 
pointed out. 


How Ads Reached Home 


Here’s how Pure Oil Com- 
pany attained its goal through 
ads tailor-made for each of the 
communities: 

In Toledo, for instance, there 
appeared an ad showing three 
supervisory groups who manage 
the operations of Pure Oil’s To- 
ledo refinery, with the headline 
asking: “How many do you 
think came up through the 
ranks?” 


The ad answered its own 
question, stating that “all of 
these men came up through the 
ranks ... all of them have gone 
through the ‘college of hard 
knocks’ as they worked their 
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(see cut) 
“Four Jefferson County Peop! 
and the American he a Be 
neath were pictured Mrs. John 
Bice, consumer; Tom Campbell, 


bore the ~—— 


labor leader; a per, 
manager of the refinery, and 
Mrs. Kiker, investor. 

“They are your fellow. 
citizens,” said the ad. “Prob 


ably you know one or more of 
them personally. In their busi- 
ness relationships with each 
other, they stand for an impor 
tant part of the American Way 
of Life.” 


Copy pointed out that Mrs. 
Bice is one of millions of mo 
torists who buy gasoline, -oil 
and grease for their cars. Next, 
to supply the consumer, comes 
the labor-management team, a 
group of people which the in- 
vestors employ. } 

. Kiker, said the ad, is one 
of 40,000 investors who have 
put money into securities of the 
Pure Oil Company, which has 
an investment of $30,000 for 
every person employed. 

The ad concludes: “After all, 
the American way is just a lot 
of Jefferson Counties and a lot 
of folks named Mrs. Bice and 
Campbell and Cooper and Mrs. 
Kiker, working together to 
make America the best land in 
the world to live in.” 

Other headlines were: 

“Lots of fun for everyone in 
the Smiths Bluff Poco Club. 

“They ‘keep store’ at Pure 
Oil’s Smiths Bluff Refinery. 

“Walter Sullivan calls the sig- 
nals on shipments at Health 
Refinery.” 

Management, from home of- 
fice executives to refinery line 
foremen, were pleased with re 
sults of this community rela 
tions program. Many employes, 
whose names or pictures had 
appeared in the ads, reported 
that friends and neighbors had 
called them on the phone to 
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“Yes those things are impor- 
tant,” says the ad. “But the 
big thing about a_ successful 
company is its people. People 
who work in the buildings. 
People who make the products. 
People who operate the equip- 
ment. 
good name. ... They are your 
neighbors and they work for 
Pure Oil. We think you'll agree 
they help make Charleston and 
vicinity a good place to live— 
one of the best.” 

In Newark, an ad asked the 
question: “Who runs the cafe- 
teria at Pure Oil’s Heath Re- 
finery?” The answer: “The 
Employes.” Copy explained: 
“They do it in the traditional 
American way—by electing rep- 
resentatives twice yearly to the 
five-man governing committee. 
Everyone votes in these elec- 
tions, but supervisory personnel 
are not eligible to serve as 
mem! ef 
An unusual ad appeared in 
Beaumont and Port Neches 
where Pure Oil’s Smith Bluff 
Refinery is located. e ad 
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The public, general- 
ly, was favorably impressed es 
pecially wi the companys 
employe benefits. The advertis- 
ing is regarded as having done 
a good job in helping to pro- 
mote a better all-around under- 
standing of the “American way 
of doing things. 
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STEEL sells for less 
than 5f a pound: 


most things 
she buys 
cost 


more! 


Our daily food items are produced by literally 

thousands of, large and small businesses across the country. 

These producers all operate in highly competitive 

fields, although the prices of many are 

influenced by government controls. At producing 

points (before shipping, wholesale and retail handling), 

prices have been ranging about like this... 
Sugar .... 8¢alb. (at refineries) 
Milk .... 11¢ a qt. (at farm milk sheds) 
Bread ... . 13%¢ a lb. (at bakeries) > wae, 
Pork .... 17¢ 4a lb. (at slaughter houses) a 
Beef ... . 36¢ a lb. (at slaughter houses) Steel works for EVERYONE 3 
Butter . . . . 62¢ a lb. (at dairies) sae ————— 


Look, then... here’s an amazing fact... 
Steel is sold at an average price of less than 5¢ 

a pound, f.0.b. the mills, by the 247 different 
steel companies which make the steel products we 
depend upon in our daily living. 

Think of it. Less than 5¢ a pound. That’s how 
competition and the Steel Industry serve 
America’s steel requirements. 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE ” 350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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Dailies Rated Good Buy 
As P.R. Ad Medium 


By Campbell Watson 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, —— 
Public eg advertising. in 
newspapers has proven its effec- 
tiveness at a nominal 

Dr. Chilton 


rding to x 
Bush, head of the Institute of 
— Studies of Stanford 


The average cost of public 
a advertising is one and 

a quarter cents for each actual 
reader, Dr. Bush estimates on 
the basis of five years of svadies 
he has conducted for the Home- 


The. figures are .0063 to 
0188 
Cost Range Noted 
“This is a relatively low cost 
for a .-7 relations job,” ob- 
served the research expert. 
at roduct adv 
RI still pretty 


“The, public relations fm 
expense range _ contrasts 
th median cost per Hometown 
reader figures in five jor 
classifications by national adver- 
tising a 2 0025 to 
0167. e c is for cost per 
woman reader of medical ad- 
vertising, the high the women’s 
figure for automotive.) 

As examples of effective pro- 
motions from the 25 newspapers 
surveyed by Hometown over the 
= five years, Dr. Bush cited 

© railroad advertisements and 


ing for a cc of the 
women 

High readership at nominal 
cost does not assure “formula- 


R. tion of a — reader atti- 


=, Dr. warned. That 
rests with the technique of the 
copy, and touches on a virgin 
fi of future research explora- 
tion. Despite the fact that the 
Stanford a ef is 
now be; his sixth annual 
study of five different news- 
rs for Hometown, he be- 
eves newspaper studies are 
still in their beginning stages. 
“There are vast opportunities 
for improved <itedlivenees in 
public relations and all other 
| gg A of newspaper advertising,” 
Bush declared. 


Need More Studies 
“We need scientifically-con- 
trolled studies to learn how to 
present those principles _— 
have been accepted yet 
never omeeny thought about ‘by 
the indivi er—such as 


oe Saen of ee eee We also 


need surveys to learn what the 
individual thinks when such 


de- 
unstructured atti- 


Research refinements in news- 
Biante eer cnatin introduced by the 
tanford Institute director have 
cluded the cost per reader 
fone and a method of determ- 
ining the percentage of news- 
ae which are unread. This 
tter was begun in 1947, and 
Hometown surveys for ‘three 
years show this does not exceed 


detailed copy presented by the 54 


New York Stock Exch: ange. 

The Southern Pacific’s use of 
an editorial “Railroad 
Noises” from the San Jose 
(Calif.) News in 453-line size 
obtained a 51% male and a 48% 
‘women’s readership in the Oro- 
ville (Calif.) Mercury-Register 
at respective costs of .0090 and 
0096 per male and female 
reader. 


Santa Fe’s wartime “What! 
Only One Little Bag” 300-line 
copy won 33% men and 37% 

women’s readership in the 
— Californian at .0071 and 


costs. 

The New York Stock Ex- 
change’s “Question and Answer” 
advertising of 640 lines in the 
Boise (Ida.) Statesman had 16% 
men and 15% women reader- 
ship with costs of .0176 and 
0188 per respective type of 
reader. 

Women Readers 

As an example from the Con- 
tinuing Study of Newspaper 
Reading, a Standard Oil of In- 
diana ad in the Denver Rocky 
Mountain News telling the wide 
sco of ees ownerships 
‘women and 8% for men. 

‘was illustrated —_— with 
‘women’s pictures, thus account- 


~~ < ue 


Cost Formula 
The formula used for determ- 
ining the cost per reader is the 
—e space times the rate 
divided by the total circulation, 
and then multiplied by the per- 
= of men or women read- 


or Most Hometown surveys have 
been of “market day” advertis- 
ing issues. These have disclosed 
national food advertising cost- 
ing as a as .0006 for women 
readers of the Cheyenne ( Wyo.) 
Eagle and .0016 in the Pueblo 
(Colo.) Star-Journal. 





International Nickel 
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Difference in Attitude in 


INCO senebe Cities 
Non-INCO / Advertising 
Cities 
IN % 
Far jes. . +5.1 
——— ~ +2.2 
No Opinion. ......... —7.3 
AVERAGE 
PANIES OTHER 
THAN INCO 
i eee. . —0.4 
a ¥ 


panies are also shown for the 
October, 1948 survey. 











How to Get 
That Homework Done 


Miss Gilbert, our grammar school 
principal, spoke the other night at the 
regular Parent-Teachers’ meeting, on 
getting children to do their home- 
work when they want to sit and listen 
to the radio. 


‘‘We mustn’t give them a flat ‘no’,”’ 
Miss Gilbert said. “If we adults really 
believe in tolerance and moderation, 
we should instill these qualities in our 
children. Listening to the radio is fine 
—in moderation—as long as home- 
work gets done, too.” 

From where I sit, the lady was 
dead-right. This radio vs. homework 
problem is a wonderful way to see to 
it that our youngsters acquire the 
good, sensible moderate habits they’ ll 
need later on in life. 


I’ve never believed in hard and fast 
rules—except where absolutely neces- 
sary. Let the other fellow do as he 
likes, as long as he’s temperate and 
tolerant. Guess that’s why I’ve never 
felt we should quarrel with the fellow 
who is partial to a glass of beer—the 
‘Beverage of Moderation.” : 


Gee Nas 


Copyright, 1950, United States Brewers Foundation 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS FORUM 





Coal Learns to ‘Speak Out’ 


Industry Uses Ads Widely 
To State Its Case on Labor 


By Ralph C. Mulligan 
Director of Public Relations, 


Bituminous Coal Institute 


THE Bituminous Coal Institute, the public relations 

department of the National Coal Association, after 
seven years’ experience with institutional advertising, 
has increased its emphasis on this method of telling the 


public the story of the coal 


industry. 


In October of last year, when the miners’ union had 
imposed the “no day” work week, the National Coal 
Association ran three advertisements in 182 newspapers 
in 102 cities—a total of 72,000,000 messages. The pri- 
mary purpose of the advertising was to help bring about 


greater public understanding of 
the operators’ position and ~ nt 

up the n for corrective legis- 

lation. 

First Time 
This was the first time that 

the coal industry had spoken 

out in this way its own be- 

half in a con- 
certed cam- 
pai of news- 
— advertis- 


ng. Whatever 
the direct 


ments may have 
been, which is 
extremely diffi- 
cult to measure 
with any accu- 


racy, they were 
definitely help- 





Mulligan 


an effort 
to bring the basic facts to edi- 
torial writers, radio commen- 
Pay ny back- 


ground information for straight 
news repo: 

Perhaps as significant as the 
impact on the public was the 
effect of these ads on coal in- 
dustry leaders themselves. The 
ads provided a banner, or rally- 
ing point, for the entire indus- 

and served to bring about 
mutual understanding by oper- 
ators in different sections of the 
country. 

The program is continuing to- 
day with a series of newspaper 
ads dealing with the facts in the 
current coal crisis. We are 
seeking understanding as to 
why there can be no compro- 
mise on the “able and willing” 
and “memorial” clauses; wh 
the administration of the “wel- 
fare” fund must be revised; and 
why further concessions on the 
.— money issues cannot 

e. 


made. 

We are placing these adver- 
tisements in the newspapers in 
Uwards of_ 100 cities, in both 
the coal consuming and the coal 
Producing areas. But thanks to 
he splendid cooperation of dis- 
tict operators associations and 
individual coal companies, these 
Mdvertisements are appearing 
uso in scores of smaller dailies 








and in some of the weeklies in 
the coal producin regions, 
lacement being handled at the 
local levels, and the cost borne 
locally. 
‘Fire-Fighting’ Ads 

This program is representa- 
tive of one of the two types of 
public relations advertising— 
the type which has as its ob- 
jective the solution of an im- 
mediate problem. The current 
A&P ads are a familiar ex- 
ample. 

The other and more common 
type is concerned with broader, 
long-range considerations. The 
value of this type of advertis- 
ing was stressed in a talk de- 
livered before a meeting of the 
Association of National Adver- 
tisers. A senior partner in one 
of New York's leading broker- 
age firms said, “Any well-con- 
ceived, long-range advertising 

a has as one of its ob- 
ectives the building up of good- 
will which will 





accrue to the 


company in the future. I be- oq 


lieve that money wisely spent 
for that purpose is just as much 


an investment in the business ; 
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as if it had been put into bricks 
and mo or machinery.” 

In problems of an immediate 
na’ such as we have had to 


deal with so intensively during 


the past eight months, the Bitu- 
minous Coal Institute is employ- 
ing every channel of communi- 
cation to the end that the public 
may see in true pe ive the 
issues implicit in the coal strike 
and labor dictatorship and its 
impact upon our entire econo- 
my. 


Relying on Newspapers 

We have used radio to a limi- 
ted extent, addresses before 
public gatherings, leaflets, pam- 
phlets, posters and other fa- 
miliar devices, but our major 
reliance has the news- 
Papers, and the lion’s share of 
the funds budgeted for this 
strike emergency program is 
being spent in the purchase of 
newspaper advertising space. 

We believe the newspapers 
afford the most effective chan- 
nel of communication in situa- 
tions where immediacy and in- 
tensive coverage are the prime 
considerations. 

When not faced with prob- 
lems of an immediate nature, 
BCI has confined its efforts to 
reach the public by advertisin 
in different magazines, each o 
which is edited to a toa 
different group of readers. Each 
ad emphasizes only one primary 
thought or idea. If the cumula- 
tive effect of these ads is favor- 


be an 
ed and sympathetic au- 
dience when such immediate 
problems as strikes do occur. 

Each of the BCI ads follows 
a simple, easy-to-read pattern. 
Under a headline and picture 
developed to capture interest, 
yet remain pertinent to the 
theme, a specific fact is present- 

about the way miners live, 
the way they work, the re- 
search or progress of the indus- 
rv and general facts about the 
industry as a whole. 

Advertisements in business 
and news magazines, for ex- 
ample, have stressed the follow- 
ing themes: the huge 
ments by which private enter- 
prise has made possible the 
mechanization of coal mines; 
the extraordinary production 
achievements of the industry; 
and the industry’s emphasis on 
mine safety. 

Experience has shown that 
BCI advertisements in editorial 
and publishing periodicals have 
been useful to editors and writ- 
ers in interpreting the day-to- 
day news about coal and have 
| ye ample source material 
or editorials and articles deal- 
ing with the industry. 

cause the impressions chil- 
dren receive are apt to remain 
with them throughout their 
adult life, BCI has advertised 
consistently in teachers’ peri- 

icals with the expectation 
that some of the messages will 


invest- 








. . eee. 
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Attention-catching copy. 


inevitably pass from teachers to 
pupils. 
vertisements 
gra 
ing the last full school year, 
from September 1948 to June 
1949, 45,000 coupons were re- 
turned to BCI requesting addi- 
tional information about the 
coal industry. In answer to 
these requests, BCI mailed out 
over 800,000 booklets, reprints 
and other literature. 
Factual Presentation 
BCI has. also advertised 
coal trade megers, farm journals, 


presentation of the story of the 
———- p ee my —_ 
lantly clear during the repea‘ 
ed strikes of the nine 
months. The public has ac 
quired, down through the years, 
many opinions and impressions 
of the ind which were 
never true and many of which 
are at least true no longer. 
Public _ relations chvertiieg, 
BCI feels, can do much to cor- 
rect these erroneous impres- 
sions. Certainly an attempt in 
this direction is essential from 
the operators’ standpoint since 
in a democracy it the atti- 


letermines the 
basic industries 


4-Man Team Works 


Before Service Clubs 
Scnenectapy, N. Y.—The 
Schenectady Gazette has a four- 
man team to tell the news- 
paper’s story fore service 
clubs. It includes Editor J. E. N. 
Hume, Jr., City Editor Edward 
Themak, Jr., Chief Photogra- 
a Charles B. Sellers, Jr. and 
eature Writer Barnett Fowler. 
At each meeting, a photogra- 
pe snaps a picture, hurries 
ck to the Gazette darkroom, 
runs off an 11x14 print, re- 
turns to the meeting just about 
the time the team is stressing 
the need Dad speed in news- 
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‘Successful’ P.R. 
Moves Always for a Goal 


By Herbert Hosking 
Counsel on Industrial Sociology 


ONE OF THE GREATEST living psychologists has 

defined happiness as constantly moving, with steady 
progress, toward a goal that is unattainable. This is 
also the best yardstick I can imagine for a “successful” 
public relations program. 

The case of Sargent & Company, New Haven, Conn., 
illustrates, I believe, the kind of attitudes, the kind of 
goals, and the kind of progress that management should 
contribute to, and get, from a “public relations” pro- 





am. 
that 

4 hs on and a heroic pruning of the 
this pro thousands of lines (many of 
for the last them unprofitable) in the com- 
three years Pany’s catalogue. 

gives me a spe- It meant — finding a tough- 
cial Po dao in minded manufacturing execu- 
the case, like tive who could get production 
the interest of out of the older machinery and 
a physician in ipment = carefully plan- 
his patients. I a 2 and modernizing critical 
realize also that, departments within a limited 
as is true in budget. 

medicine, the It meant also researching and 
improved pa- fomanee new products, in the 


th that. when they emerged 
i the experimental d 
ments the company would be 
able to finance their production 
and sale. 


tient is the big- Hosking 
gest contributor to his own im- 
provement. 
“Old Age’ Crept Up 
For the first 40 years of this It meant findin: 
oy, the hundred- year-old ager whose own 
—— & yg 4 managed * gi tion would survive such 
avo’ the diseases of waiting, and a financial execu- 
old age, ate obsolescence | tive 0 could keep an astrin- 
its machinery and buildings, gent watch on costs and budgets 
ond | the epidemic depression of without getting into the hair of 


other executives. 
It steadily maintained its po- It meant converting an “em- 
sition as one of the “big four” ployment department” into a 
in the hardware industry. It 


a sales man- 





full-scale modern industrial re- 
made an extremely diversified 


line of products, and its plant 
met all its requirements -for 
everything under its own roof, 
from foundry to advertising 
folders. Its labor turnover was 
low, and people stayed on the 
payroll for long periods. 

Into this quiet picture entered 
an aggressive union (U.E.), a 
certain inelasticity in the com- 
= y’s ability to profit, and the 

iling off of some adverse com- 
munity sentiment based on past 
sins. 

First Order of Business 

All of these events material- 
ized within a relatively short 
Space of time. As practical 

roblems, they landed in the 

p of Charles Forbes Sargent 
shortly after the ink was dry 
on the directors’ resolution mak- 
ing him president of the com- 

n 


pany. 

His first important decision 
was to modernize the plant out 
of earnings; to eschew spectac- 

lar advances in favor of a de- 
mag by department, item 

item housecleaning and re- 
placement program planned to 

materialize over a period of 
years. 

This meant among other 
things sacrificing of dividends 





lations operation. 
These problems were well and 
(Continued on page 35) 
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First group of Sargent ads ap- 
peared in New Haven and Bridge- 
port newspapers early in 1947. 
This one laid groundwork for 
better _— understanding of 
in the New 








ee economy. 





SOCIETY THE GOAT 
BY ROBERT R. YOUNG 


Society furnishes police and fire protection and other services to 
private owners of property for which they are taxed in proportion to 
its value. It follows, then, that when public property is used for com- 
mercial competitive purposes, there is shouldered onto society at . large 
not only the burden of carrying the investment (interest, depreciation, 
maintenance, etc.) but the fair share of taxes as well. 


If, for exemple, the waterways paid the same rate of interest, depre- 
ciation and taxes on their investment that the railways pay on theirs, 
together with the actual cost of dredging and there would be 
burdened upon transportation by water $700 million annually, from 
which these users escape scot free. 





Taking the publicly owned investment in airways, applying to that 
sum the rate of interest, depreciation, and property taxes borne by the 
railways, and adding the actual cost of mai ¢ and op we 
find that society is soaked $400 million annually to support these private 
interests. In addition, there is the direct mail subsidy aggregating 
$45 million. 





How modest the needs of the railroads are in relation to the colossal 
$6.4 billions, annual cost of our highways (computed on the same basis 
as above). If we divide this total annual highway cost among the 
three main classes of users on the basis of ton miles and compare the 
result with direct taxes (oil, gas, registration, etc.) paid by each in 
1948, we get this revealing comparison: 


SHARE OF COST USER TAXES PAID 





$3.2 Billion__..--- A bile: $1.6 Billion 
P peasants ME nisocncuce i 
aencusisceesae: ED Snccekas “ae 

ead its TR encnacaad $2.4 Billion 


The burden of taxation has become too heavy for shirkers to be 
encouraged unless. society is to continue being the goat. 


The foregoing excerpts are from an article by Mr. Young in a 
recent issue of RAILWAY PROGRESS. Free copies are available 
on request. 


FEDERATION FOR 
RAILWAY PROGRESS 


Robert R. Young, Chairman Thomas J. Deegan, Jr., President 


PUBLIC ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


M. Lincoln Schuster 
Clare Boothe Luce 


Dorothy Draper 
William F. Halsey 
William c MacMillen, Jr. 


1430 K Street N.W., Washington 5, D.C. Executive 7040 
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Esso Standard Oil 











continued from page 19 





interest among their non-com- 
friends. 


Approving comment from edi- 
tors, ee. other business- 


men and the like has been large 
and gratifying. The effort 
earned a ms Foundation 


citation in 1949. 

It has also sold merchandise. 
How much is impossible to say, 
but in many cases, customers 
at roadside service stations have 
volunteered comment on the 
messages, in the general conno- 
tation that “a company that 
uses its own workers that 
squarely must be a good com- 
pany for me to do business 


Certainly this one effort by 
this one company has by no 
means solved the oil industry’s 
whole problem of public under- 

ing. But, just as clearly, 
it would seem to show that the 
problem is far from a hopeless 
one. 





Revere Copper 
continued from page 22 





“A typical reaction is one of 
good fellowship. Fellow em- 
ployes look forward to a little 
good-natured hazing of their 
‘buddies’ who made the ‘news’ 
and many feel that their friends 
have expressed their own senti- 
ments. There is also a certain 
amount of ‘pride’ stimulated 
within the community by the 
association of the names of 
good — loyal — and a 
Tesp company in a venture 
dedicated to America and the 
rights and freedoms it has pro- 
vided for all. 

“Another reaction develops 
from the basic ‘pride’ inherent 
in everyone. People do not 
want to believe that their com- 
pany considers them as just 
‘numbers’ on the payroll. The 
Family Series’ te our em- 
Ployes, their families, and the 
community, that we do have a 
full recognition of the individ- 
uality of each employe.” 


Robertson of Colgate 


Named CSNR Aide 
Ralph C. Robertson, 38, di- 
rector of media for Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Co. since 1943, 
has been appointed as an Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers 
representative on the adminis- 
trative committee in charge of 
the Continuing Study of News- 
ey Reading, the Advertising 
esearch Foundation an- 
nounces. 


J 
P ° 

Employes’ Service 

WitmincTon, Del. — Henry T. 
Claus, president of the News- 
Journal Co., reports there are 
206 officers and employes out of 
a total of 350 who have had 
more than five years of ser- 
vice. One employe is in the 
65-year classification; two in the 
50-year. group. 

The company publishes the 
Wilmington Morning News and 





Journal-Every Evening. 
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Facts on the Air Age 
by The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 








Blasting Beauty . . . Blasting enemy supply 
lines and installations to help keep our 
ground forces rolling—that’s one of the 
roles the new Martin XB-S1 is designed 
to play in America’s preparedness pro- 
gram. Sleek, high-speed, powerful, it is the 
Air Force’s first postwar plane specifically 
designed for ground support missions. 

The Martin XB-51 is a teamwork 
bomber—versatile, highly maneuverable, 
capable of operating from combat area 
fields and fighter strips. Its lines are clean 
and graceful, yet radically different. A 
unique power plant arrangement includes 
two jets mounted on fuselage pylons and 
a third in the tail. Drastically sweptback 
wings, a T-shaped tail and tandem landing 
—— many other features still classi- 

ed under military security regulations— 
make it as modern as tomorrow. 


sf 


Steerable Parachutes . . . The Air Force 
is now cutting slits in its parachutes to let 
a jumper steer to a good landing spot. The 
slits spill air from underneath the canopy 
without collapsing the ’chute. The spilled 
air causes the parachute to slip in the 
direction in which the air is escaping, 
enabling the jumper to head in any direc- 
tion he wishes, or even turn completely 
around. 





“Able Mabel” is going to take a hand in the 
training of Uncle Sam’s Naval Air Reserve. 
Eighty-two Martin AM-i Maulers, the 
U.S. Navy’s largest dive-torpedo bombers, 
are being turned over to units of the Naval 
Air Reserve to improve the Reserve train- 
ing program by inclusion of the most 
modern military aircraft in the flying 
schedule. Nicknamed “Able Mabel” dur- 
ing their service with the Fleet, the Martin 
Maulers hold the world’s record for weight 
carried by single-engine airplanes. The 

auler shown above is flying with a 
record gross weight of 29,332 pounds at 
the Martin Airport near Baltimore, a 
greater gross weight than that flown by 
many twin-engine commercial transports 
now in service. 
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New Safety Record. . . For the second 
ear in a row, the scheduled airlines of the 
nited States set a new safety record in 

1949. There were only four fatal accidents 
involving 93 fatalities out of approxi- 
mately 16,600,000 passengers who were. 
flown 9,913,081,000 revenue passenger 
miles. A passenger mile means one pas- 
senger carried one mile. 

The fatality rate was 1.0 (one fatality 

er 100,000,000 passenger miles flown). 
he best previous year, 1948, had a rate 
of 1.3. With few minor recessions, the rate 

has been decreasing steadily since 1930, 

when the rate was 23.0 for only 24 

passenger deaths. 

Increasing cooperation between the 
operators and the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration on safety matters is credited 
with greatly helping the new safety record. 
Complete revision of the federal airways 
radio aids from low to very-high frequency 
was largely completed at the end of the 
year, with 370 out of 400 VHF ranges in 
operation or ready to be turned on. Addi- 
tionally, there were 87 instrument land- 
ings systems in operation in the continental 
United States at-the end of 1949, and two 
in Alaska. 








Powered for Faster Starts, the Martin 
XB-51 has great versatility for operations 
to and from smaller combat area fields 
and fighter strips. For landings, the new 
Air Force bomber has a parachute stowed 
aft which may be released at the pilot’s 
discretion for rapid deceleration. 


45< 


High Lights . . . An estimated nineteen 
thousand storms of varying intensity are 
constantly in progress over the earth’s sur- 
face each day. Keeping planes in the air 
under such conditions is one of the impor- 
tant reasons for the U. S. Air Force’s con- 
tinuing program of “all-weather” flying 
tests and weather studies . . . For 
years a builder of heavier-than-air-craft, 
Martin is now building lightweight, air 
transportable expeditionary masts for 
U. S. Navy blimps. The entire mast, to- 
gether with guy wires and bed plate, will 
weigh only 3,500 pounds and can be erec- 
ted by a crew of four men. The masts are 
built in sections, largely of aluminum, and 
resemble the trusses on a bridge. 





AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 
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have been presented in photos 
and sketches — wi 





Safeway P. R. Program 
A Fight for Principle’ 


By Campbell Watson 


OaKLAND, Calif.— Reliant on 
mass public support to insure 
continual fast-paced turnover of 
all its merchandise, the huge 
chain of Safeway grocery stores 
traditionally depend on news- 
paper advertising. 

That reliance continues in the 


is that 
ed. 


gins 
of trouble. This is for- 
tunate for Safeway, as its com- 
paratively few labor issues do 
not run into utes over 
— or hours, but to prin- 
ciples. 


A few years back Safeway 
was engaged in a bitter setto 
with a butchers union which 
wanted to close its meat mar- 
kets on Mondays. Safeway suc- 

contended that a union 
could set hours and wages, but 
not the specific days it would 


work. 
Principle Only 
Today the issue in three 


Northern California counties is tha 


whether Safeway’s store man- 
agers must be union members. 
That, “yy is de- 
termined by —Taft-Hartley 


Ww. 

Union statements underscore 
Safeway’s stand that this is a 
battle of principle, and principle 
alone. A clerk’s union 
handbill argues that Safeway’s 
store managers are not neces- 
sarily 


Propaganda, and adds: 

merely that em- 

ployes who work at the trade 

receive the protection of the 

} ae oo contract covering the 
le. 


situa- 


Here’s the developing 4 
as me’ 


tion and how Safeway 
it thus far: 
The yy involved first en- 


, Subsequently 
Alameda County stores were 
struck, and then the contest 
moved across the bay to 
Francisco. Only the stores in 
San Francisco have been closed 
pd the issue, and there the 
closures were because a team- 
sters’ union refused to cross the 
clerks’ picket lines. 

The strike continues despite 
two decrees upholding Safe- 
‘way’s stand. 

“This is a fight for principle,” 
Safeway states flatly. And in 
making this fight for a prin- 
ciple, the store organization has 
from the heralded each 
move in display advertising. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Public 


A file of the ads carried in 
ne pers shows the progress 


= _ = — Po 
eep ie people informed. 
Some of the successive head- 


” H 


A 


lines read: “Truth About De- 
mands,” “Facts on Safeway’s 
Position,” “Managers Do Not 


Want to Belong,” “707 Union 
Men Out of Work. Only 24 
Managers Strike,” “Safeway 
Stores Are Union Stores,” etc. 
There’s a memo form ad- 
r. and Mrs. San 

Francisco, which states manager 
unionization by contract is the 
“single point at issue” and 
iterates a of the San 
Mateo (Calif.) Times editorial 
which was used in full text in 
a previous advertisement giving 
the “Third Party’s View.” Also, 
there’s a great cat’s paw, reach- 
ing down almost Se — 
newspaper page, and carrying 
an caplenation that “the strike 
+ » - means the clerks are being 
used as cats’ paws to satisfy the 
selfish aims of their leaders.” 
The Safeway trend has been 
toward personalized advertising- 
For the company, an organiza- 
tion of more than 2,000 stores, 
relies upon a personalized ap- 
proach to its customers. Toward 
t personalized advertising 
end, individual store managers 


re- 


th average 
earnings and store sales figures 
provided. Toward that same 
end, some advertising has been 
directed at James Galliano, 
setae Sones onty seer 

eway res ear lepart- 
ed from the theory that it is 
not wise to advertise labor diffi- 
culties. But strikes are occa- 
_— ve : ae 
comp: 0} a portion 
of the Safeway public relations 
Prthe co 

e complete list of Safeway 
policies, from ot to 
testimonials, is outlined in a 
5l-page booklet issued by the 
company. Its preface is by 
Lingan A. Warren, president. 

Safeway’s public relations are 
part and parcel of the entire 
organizational program, as 
noted in this statement by Mr. 

‘arren: 

“Our goal is to have all Safe- 
way stores so operated that the 
public will look upon them as 
the best place at which to pur- 
chase their food requirements. 
To warrant this confidence the 
company must provide modern, 
well-maintained and convenient- 

situated stores, operated un- 
ler a price policy which will 
assure its comers of competi- 
tive prices at all times. In ad- 
dition, it must, by careful se- 
lection, constructive training 
and fair ewe relations poli- 
cies maintain an organization 
— of furnishing prompt, 
efficient service in a courteous, 
fri manner.” 





Ad Gets Twin-City Tie-in 


Newspapers of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis last week had occa- 
sion to bring industrial public 
relations advertising down to 
the local —_— in ayy e tie- 
up pages along with a “page 
advertisement of Standard Steel 
Spring Co. 

Ad No. 12 of the Standard 
Steel series, entitled “Who's 
gong © oc bit?” sapenced tn 
going to ge - n 
the Minneapolis (Mi 
and Tribune and St. 
(Minn.) Pioneer Press and - 
patch, along with tie-up ads in 
each, stating “We, the under- 
signed, subscribe without reser- 


» vation to the advertisement on 


the opposite pa e.” 

The adve mg ran in con- 
nection with the appearance of 
Col. Willard F. Rockwell, chair- 
man of Standard Steel Spring 
Co., who spoke before a com- 
bined meeting of the Advertis- 
ing Clubs of St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis. 

In his address, Col. Rockwell 
urged business to get together 
and advertise the advantages of 
the free enterprise system. He 
told of Standard Steel’s success- 
ful campaign last year in 61 
ton in 43 cities (E&P, 
March 15, 1949, p. 8, Dec. 17, 
1949, p. 14). 

“We were told in the begin- 
ning our proposed advertising 
would not reach the people we 
hoped it would reach—the mass 
of voters,” said Col. Rockwell. 
“We were warned that it was 
another case of business inanely 
talking to itself, but we pro- 


ceeded in the belief that there 
is a hunger for facts and that 
a_ simplified but ceurentive ex- 
planation of the historical fun- 
damental functions of our 
American business would be 
given a fair hearing.” 

He cited the high readership 
that the series received, based 
on_surveys made in nine cities. 

St. Paul and Minneapolis 
Papers reported no difficulty in 
Selling the  tie-u signature 

ges to go with the Standard 

teel page. The St. Paul papers 
received sufficient revenue from 
the bene page to run both 
(pages with an extra color, red. 
ohn F. Lewis, St. Paul Pio- 
neer Press and Dispatch adver- 
tising director, reported a sur- 
wry t interest in Standard 
teel Spring’s campaign. “Our 
experience in this instance con- 
vinces us that if a nationwide 
effort were made to sell the 
American public on the free en- 
terprise system,” he said, “local 
business men would tie-in with 
great enthusiasm.” 

In St. Paul, total sales effort 
consisted of calling the staff 
together, outlining the idea and 


telling them to make personal ports. 


and telephone calls in between 
their regular assignments. “We 
didn’t check back until the 
third day when we did we 
found we were_ substantially 
oversold,” said Mr. Lewis. 

After the ads appeared, Mr. 
Lewis said that he received a 
number of calls, expressing re- 
gret that the caller was not in- 
vited to participate. 


® a ‘1 
Big Steel's 
LV en r] 
City Room 
Serves Press 
hoto; h cove ‘ing ~s 
otographers cover! 
Pial storkholders’ mee naa 
the United States Steel 
Feb. 27 at the Union Club 
Hoboken, N. J. a the com. 
pany’s public relations depart- 
ment did a thorough job in 
making press arrangements. 
“Big Steel” offered press rep- 
resentatives every possible con- 
venience and aid in an effacing 


and efficient way. There were 
even enough telephones to go 


around. 

“This reminds me of a Re 
publican convention — the 
publicans always seem to be the 
= ones who provide reporters 
wi enough telephones,” re 
marked the only girl reporter 
in the contingent, Claire Curran 
of the New York Daily Mirror, 

“It’s an unexpected pleasure 
to find full facilities provided 
for you to work,” she added. 

The majority of the reporters 
were financial writers, repre 
senting all news services 
practically all of the papers in 
the metropolitan area. 

Reporters, bored by five hours 
of discussion before the voting, 
momentarily were enlivened 
when Irving S. Olds, board 
chairman, banged his a and 
smashed his watch. . Olds 
winced visibly, while former 
Gov. Nathan Miller, general 
counsel for the corporation, 
smiled broadly. 

“Even the King James ver 
sion, the Readers’ Digest and 
the Wall Street Journal meet 
readability tests,” asse: 





plicated communication con- 
g proxies. She ca 
more grins in the press section. 

arrangements were un- 
der the general direction of 
J. Carlisle MacDonald, an assis 
tant to the chairman of the 
board, and formerly with the 
New York Times and the Asso- 
ciated Press. 

Three special buses operated 
between the Union Club and the 
Hoboken terminal of the Hud- 
son & Manhattan Railroad for 
the convenience of newsmen 
and stockholders. Reporters 
were seated at a 70-foot table 
on a raised dais along the south- 
ern side of the upstairs audi- 
torium. Pads of paper, pencils 
and corporation reports were 
provided. 

The Stevens Room of the club, 
downstairs, had been set aside 
exclusively for the press. 
Twelve telephones were in- 
stalled at a long table, equipped 
with paper pads, pencils, news 
releases and corporation re- 
Sandwiches and coffee 
were served and cigarettes were 
available. 

Photographers were given 
complete freedom in moving 
around the auditorium to shoot 
pictures from every possible 


a y 

t the end of the day’s stint, 
the working press representa- 
tives agreed they had been 
given fine cooperation. 
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Bell Telephone 


continued from page 24 





these millions are spent in 
Pennsylvania. 

“Some 2,000 different Penn- 
sylvania businesses and indus- 
tries in over 200 Pennsylvania 
communities are paid addition- 
al millions of dollars for Bell 
—— supplies. 


‘Pennsylvanians in all walks 
of life are still more mil- 
lions of dollars as a return on 


the money they have invested 
in Bell Telephone securities. 
ek uae this — up to the ome 
e in many 
of henmeicemie have a stake 
in the successful operations of 
this business.” 
About People 

Using a good association of 
ideas, other ads stress the type 
of people who work for the 
company and the firms which 
supply Bell with various needs. 
One ad features an illustration 
of a father and daughter work- 
ing for Bell (see cut); others 
| oegaa other family combina- 
tions, the various craftsmen 
who work for the firm or com- 
panies which supply Bell and 
still others the community ac- 
tivities of some of the 32,000 
employes of the company. 

The high readership of the 
company’s informative adver- 
tising has been confirmed by 
surveys, which indicated that 
about 74% of those interviewed 
recalled having see Bell ads 


























sometimes or frequently. These 
checks on readership are made 
twice a year. 

Mr. LeDuc said the company’s 
informative advertising policy 
is based on the fact that the 
pate is highly intelligent and 
if kept informed about the Bell 
of Pennsylvania, they react 
favorably toward the company. 
He added: 


“Anybody who things that the 
public is unintelligent about ad- 
vertising messages or any other 
form of information is making 
a terrible mistake. If you have 
a truth and you tell it simply 
and attractively, in terms of 


self interest, you will get a good 


reciation of 
is an impor- 
tant factor in this world of com- 
plex goeaunen. The public may 


ve a 
wal a Susin 


be sometimes uninformed but it 
is fundamentally fair if it 
knows the facts.” 
Since 1908 

Mr. LeDuc said that informa- 
tive advertising has been a key- 
stone of | policy from as far 
back as In that year the 
American "Telephone. and ~~ 
gra ompany, e paren 
cmupany, sta stated that “it is im- 


to tell this story not through 
economic gy which often 
are difficult a but 
in terms 4 ave’ people, 
whose livelihood is ed in with 
the successful operation of Bell 
of Pennsylvania.” 

He also believes that educa- 
tional advertising on party-line 
courtesy, how to dial when new 
procedures are put in effect 
other changes peculiar to the 
telephone system, result in con- 
siderable savings to the com- 





series of ads” but by a “week 
4 Ko program of constant 
() ” 


A member of the A. T. and T. 
family wi has made the 


degree 
of w publi appreciation of — 


and consistent ae has had 


an important part in that suc- 


cess. a 
Lyon Agency Named 
Brush-Moore Newspapers, 


portant to the ublic to under- 
stand our business. Mr. Le- 


ic added: 
“We believe that we can help 


keeping the 
never ends ani 


pany. 
Above all, he says the job of Inc., publisher “= 
ublic informed pa 
you “can’t lick S. 
the problem by one ad or a to handle its advertisin, 


in Ohio, has 








COVERED WAGONS 





public 
business. 


appreciation of your 


NOT ALL PIONEERS 
USED 


Back in the days when “prairie schooners” 
were carrying American pioneers toward 
new frontiers, The Mutual Life was pio- 
neering in the development of life insur- 
ance as we knowit today. In fact, it was the 
first life insurance company in the United 
States to serve the general public on the 
mutual basis. 

In 1843, when the first Mutual Life 
policy was issued, there was considerable 
prejudice against the insuring of human 
lives. That seems hard to believe today, 
when there are some 80,000,000 policy- 
holders in this country .. . most of 






whom are insured in mutual companies. 

A mutual life insurance company is 
operated entirely for the benefit of its 
policyholders and their beneficiaries. Its 
progress and financial gains benefit them 


alone. Any money in excess of the actual 


cost of providing life insurance protection 
accrues solely to the benefit of the policy- 
holders, who receive dividends that adjust 
the cost of their insurance. 

That’s what we mean . . . today, just 
as in 1843 . . . when we say The Mutual 
Life is operated solely in the interest of 
its policyholders. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 
opts 


34 NASSAU STREET 


Pie "lay 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Cae 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS FORUM 





‘Teamwork’ Theme Localized 


Meat Group Attacks Prejudice 
With a Friendly Approach 


By George A. Brandenburg 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING was used by the 

American Meat Institute and its members locally 
in plant cities to bring a national theme—“The Meat 
Team”—down to the local level last year in the first 
phase of a long-range public relations program. 

For nine years the Institute had been conducting 
a meat educational program that stressed the import- 
ance of meat as a food, but in June, 1949, it launched 
a new long-term public relations campaign to change 
the nation’s thinking about the meat industry. It was 


a positive approach to remove 
public prejudices. 
Sell Industry's Service 

Just as the whole program 
stresses “team >” the “Meat 
Team,” consisting of the pro- 
ducer, packer and retailer, 
proved to be the spearhead of 
this many-sided, 
gram that 
1950. a - 


e 
idea that the meat industry— 
“from farmer to — to store” 
is a meat supply service. So 

ve was this cen theme 
that the “Meat Team” came to 
life in 


the entire cam is 
n around “11 — 
ciples,” the central theme boils 
down to this: 


@ 1. Meat Helps Everybody. 
It helps the people, the soil and 
the nation. 

@ 2- It does this through a 
“Meat Team.” 

@ 3. The result is one of the 
world’s atest food services at 
a remarkably low service cost. 

basic principles under- 
lying the campaign are: 
@ 1. Good public relations 
begin at home. 

@ 2. The service of 


built 


be human, 
friendly and unselfish. 

@4. We must tell the story of 
the whole meat industry. 

@ 5. We must not appear de- 
fensive about prices or profits. 

@ 6. We have several over- 
lapping publics—the consumer, 
producer, retailer, worker, gov- 
ernment, stockholder, econo- 


34 








mists and “thought leaders” of 
™ “7: It is a long-haul job 

@ 7. a long- . 

@ 8. We should ee our 
present assets. 

@ 9. We should sponsor and 
support movements that benefit 


bution of workers. 
@ 11. We should position our- 
selves on a social and ethical 


Newspaper Ads in 175 Cities 

ae... next I rer al of the 

Public : ions program 
was built around an flea ex- 
pressed in four color ads ap- 
pearing in Life and Saturday 
—— Post, —— age 4 

yy newspaper over 145 
plant-towns. 

The idea in each ad was giv- 
en further penetration by ad- 
vertising materials and sugges- 
tions which were used by in- 
dividual meat processing com- 
panies at their own “grass 
roots.” This activity centered 
around employes, livestock pro- 
ducers, retailers and stockhold- 
ers, in keeping with the prin- 
ciple, “good public relations be- 
gin at home.” 

Another part of the program 
was a series of ads aimed at 
America’s thought - leaders 
through Eprror & PUBLISHER and 
United States News and other 
magazines, explaining the eco- 
nomics of the meat industry. 





The newspaper ad- 
vertisements appeared during 
June, July, September and Oc- 
tober of last year. Four 600- 
line black and white newspaper 
ads were used by the Institute 
during that period. The plan 
was to reach a high p) on 
of families in all major markets, 
as well as all cities in which 
packing plants are located. 

ce of each ad at the 
national level, including the 
newspaper advertisements in 
145 plant cities, was the signal 
for the local packer to carry out 
a plan for action for his own 
company. e national news- 
paper advertising of America’s 


Supply Team _ enabled 
packers to identify and associate 
themselves with the national 
program in their own public re- 
lations advertising. Several in- 
troduced real people as “your 
meat team,” carrying pictures 
of local producers, packers and 
retailers. 

Likewise, many packers in- 
terpreted their own businesses 
and services locally in news- 
paper ads built around local 
people. Employe contests were 
conducted and entries ranged as 
high as 41% of packin 
workers. 

An outline of suggested sub- 

f lant-city advertise- 
ments was Furnished local 
‘ These local messages 
were divided into two categor- 
pod Bo advertising Ly ® ~~ 
about the company as a place 
work; (2) odvertising that tells 
about the company as a citizen 
of the community. 

In the first category, ads were 

ested that r 


—_ e and 
applaud employes for their 
work; ads that outline compan: 
employment policies; and ads 
that tell about the job security 
and —_——— for advance- 


ment 

From the standpoint of good 
citizenship, ads were suggested 
how the company 
brings more money into the 
community; ads that boost the 
community; and ads that tell 
the packer’s business functions. 
The Institute, in offering an ad 
headed: “Thanks, dville!” 
pointed out: 

“People are interested in the 
financial operations of local 
businesses, and, whether in- 
formed or not, are likely to 
discuss them. A periodic or an- 
nual report is a good way to 
publish the true facts and cre- 
ate a favorable community atti- 


ouse 


fered 


it serves you... the 


Oe 2 
the nation,” and it was the sub- 
ject of a quiz contest for em- 








2 ployes and their families to 


better acquaint them with the 
basic story of the industry. Con- 
test participation ed from 
let was 
also mailed to livestock produc- 
ers and s' olders. 

Advertising by member com- 
panies in newspapers and over 
the radio, helped to bring the 
story to the companies’ friends 
and neighbors. 

Commenting on newspaper 
advertising at the local level, 
a Bm the four Institute ads 
and local packers’ copy, Vernon 
Schwaegerle, adve' ng man- 
ager of the Institute, explained: 

“Since a great many plants 

throughout the country were do- 
ing the same kind of job at the 
same time, a more effective job 
was done for the entire indus- 
try as well as for each individ- 
ual company.” 
Norman Draper, public rela- 
tions director, said: “The news- 
paper advertising was a big 
help in sparking local programs. 
In addition, newspapers general- 
ly gave the industry’s program 
editorial support.” 

Charles O. Husting, account 
executive of the Burnett agency, 
viewed the newspaper advertis- 
ing as an “effective means of 
bringing the public relations 
program ‘home’ to the local 
community, where all good pub- 
lic relations begin.” 

From an industry standpoint, 
the program was implemented 
by the Institute’s advertising 

janning committee headed by 
ive Smith, advertising man- 
ager B Biscgees | & oo. ee = 
advertisin, icy com: ° 
SRath of Rath Packing 


Foster of John Morrell & Co., 
and the sub-committee on agen- 
cy activities directed by Don 

use, Armour & y 

The agency, speaking for the 
American Meat Institute, sums 
up the program to date, stating: 

“As this advertising campaign 
reaches out for understanding 
of the American meat industry, 
it also reaches out for under- 
standing of our American Way 
of Life—for the meat industry 
is an example of our American 
Way of Life at work.” 
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Sargent Company 


continued from page 30 





truly met. Not so well the fact 


and customers might like to 
know what was going on and 
why. As improvements began 
to show for the first time in 40 
years, there was a growing feel- 
ing among employes that if 
there was money aro to 
spend on machines, why not 
give some of it to them. Their 
attitude was reflected in the 


unaware that improvement of 
any kind was happening, or the 


eer 


Most recent ad in Sargent com- 

munity series linked interests of 

the medical profession and in- 
dustry on a vital issue. 


need for it. The union, of 
course, was not slow to make 
capital of these facts. 

The employes of the co y; 
and the community at ‘ge 
were unaware of the progress 
going on, the reasons for the 
moves it entailed, and the mo- 
tivation back of it. 


Telling About It 


From the beginning, news- 
paper space has yed a big 
part in accomplis 


g the ob- 
ive of the pr Its 


so 
that all other forms of com- 
—— used were listened 

to with more attention and re- 


The —— intent in using 
newspaper has varied 
with the sendveneate of the 
over-all program. 

e first use was because it 
provided a sensitive and flexible 
way of communicating facts 
which had bogged down in go- 
ing through usual communica- 
tion channels within the com- 
Pany; it provided a way also of 
re-dramatizing matters that had 
got lost through other media. 

are great believers in radio, 
and in face-to-face communica- 
tion also, but we have so far 
found no substitute in effective- 
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ness for the statement you - 
ao somebody else after it is 
Newspaper space has been 
used also to put on the public 
record promises made to the 
employes, to honor the achieve- 
ment loyes, and lately, 


only of the company, of 
other groups in the New Haven 
community. 
hee ony the “message” in 
copy, ae atten- 
‘fon e anae been given to 
its multiplication through direct 
mailing of reprints, and other 
ways of ng sure that its 
publication reached the total 
audience for which it is in- 
tended. 
Internal P.R. 
Deate e oire, cee 
D s on the _ 
the total eff me as 
ng with nich os ‘were con- 
cerned. 
The company has tried out 


within the plant as has been 
spent on content. 
For example, the company, 
last two years has 
produced a “Management Policy 
Guide” in “which everything that 
may affect an employe’s wel- 
fare is reduced to writing. 
Supervisors and the employes 
who work with them have been 
consulted on and _ informed 
about every change in policy 
that would affect their interests. 
Attitude studies among em- 
ploves have been a constant and 
useful part of the program. 
They have shown a slow but 
steady improvement in employe 
“morale” and in the willingness 
to go along with the company’s 
position on tough decisions. 
There is a spirit of give and 
take between executives and 
employes that attracted national 
interest last year when Sargent 
employes put on a show ribbing 
executives and themselves. A 
lot of emotions on 
the part of the employes were 
washed out in waves of laughter 
in which the executives — 
In a recent month, nearly 
thousand people applied for jobs 
in a ry that seldom em- 
ploys more than 1,700 people. 
People Discuss ‘Change’ 
Sargent’s five major policy 
executives now hold more than 
50 responsible offices in com- 
munity enterprises of various 
kinds. New Haven has become 
conscious that Sargent’s is not 
only a factory but a construc- 
ae force in the community. 
ople talk about. the 
“chanee” at Sargent’s. Basical- 
ly, there has been no change. 
The integrity of the company is 
basic. It would never say any- 
thing it would not mee up hos 
but it has learned, 
that it is better to Falke about 
the things you are living up to. 
As the company enters its 
second century, there is consid- 
erable evidence that not only 
its stockholders, but its cus- 
tomers, employes, and its com- 
munity are glad it’s alive. 





On January 1, 1945, it was 668,000 





In June, 1949, it was 800,000 





Now it’s well over 
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AT ET Stockholders 


No other stock is so widely held by so 
many people. About one family in every 
50 in this country now owns American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company stock 


Just last month the number of stockholders of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company reached 
_ arecord high of 900,000 and it’s still growing. 


This is an increase of over 100,000 in eight months. 
The big gain is due not only to completion of the first 
offering of stock to employees under the Employee 
Stock Plan but to continued public buying. 


The people who own the Bell Telephone business 
come from all walks of life in every section of the 
country. Most of them are small stockholders. 280,000 
own five shares or less. More than half are women. 


Over 150,000 telephone employees are now stock- 
holders. In the next year or so many thousands more 
will complete payments on stock under the Employee 
Stock Plan. 


A significant fact is that more than 350,000 Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company stockholders 
have been stockholders for ten years or longer. Their 
A. T. & T. dividend has come along regularly, in good 


times and bad. 


They bought the stock “for keeps” because of their 
long-term confidence in the business and their belief 
that regulatory bodies will provide adequate rates for 
service so that they may receive a fair and stable return 
on their investment. 


It’s the widespread confidence of investors that 
helps make possible the good telephone service you 
get today. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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HIS INSIDE STORY 


MY 66 YEARS 


IN THE 


IG LEAGUES” | 


Autobiography of 


ONNIE MACK 


GRAND OLD MAN OF BASEBALL 
Celebrating His 50th and Farewell Year 
Ass Manager of the Philadelphia Athletics 


BIGGEST SPORTS STORY OF 1950 


Seventy-fifth Anniversary of Establishment of National League 
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Fiftieth Anniversary of Establishment of American League 
National “CONNIE MACK DAY”—April 22, 1950 


WLADELPHIA 6, PENNA. 


Telephone Walnut 2-3453 
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Ported its “typical” 50,000-circulation 
daily had registered a revenue gain of 
$260,000 during 1948 but because of in- 
creased costs was able to keep only $1,000 
of it. This journal warned then, as it had 
been doing for more than a year before, 
that the “danger signals” were up, that 
costs could not continue to rise, that pub- 
lishers could not expect safely to meet 
increased costs in the future out of in- 
creased revenues. 

Comes now the annual re rt 0} 
Boston Herald-Traveler iain aneaneee a 
two daily and one Sunday paper all larger 
than the case cited above, with more proof 
of what we were talking about. 

With a new record of high revenue—a 
gain of $865,000—earnings were reduced 
because operating expenses were even 
higher—$1,123,934 above the previous 
year. Here is a publishing company with 
an increase in revenue of almost nine- 
tenths of a million dollars which was eaten 
away by more than a million dollars of 
increased expenses. 

And it can’t all be blamed on the high 
cost of newsprint. Only $300,000 of the 
increase went for paper, wages and sal- 
aries were up $735,000. 

Executives of two dailies with larger 

revenues than the Boston paper have told 
us their profits have declined even more 
drastically. And yet demands for wage 
increases continue to be made. 
Out in Fort Wayne, Indiana, two more 
dependent ne pers have joined to- 
gether in a newspaper printing corpora- 
tion because production costs have gone 
so high. This makes the 19th city where 
newspapers have gotten together on their 
mechanical operations to save money. 

Newspapers in two-newspaper cities can 
do that. Others in one-newspaper towns 
or in the large metropolitan cities are not 
in such a fortunate position. 

There has been some evidence that in 
the last few months the cost spiral has 
been slowed down, the line has been held 
more strongly against increases in wages 
and other items. The line must be held 
in 1950 or the financial security and inde- 
pendence of many newspapers will be in 
jeopardy. 


A BOW TO THE NAVY 
HAVING TAKEN many pot shots at the 

Navy for censorship attempts, we find 
pleasure in this opportunity to cast some 
orchids in its direction. 

The brass (our apologies because the 
Navy says that word shouldn’t be used) 
must have known that the testimony at 
the official inquiry into the grounding of 
the U.S.S. Missouri would contain ele- 
ments making the Navy look none too 
good at times. Nevertheless, an open hear- 
ing was ordered. There has been no effort, 
as far as we can learn, on the part of any- 
one to suppress anything. Reporters have 
been welcome. 

So—a round of applause for an enlight- 
ened official attitude on the final chapter 
of a story that held the American public’s 
interest for several weeks. 
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Ever learning, and never able to come to 
me — of the truth—I Timothy, 





ALMOST 53 MILLION DAILY 
THE Eprror & PUBLISHER INTERNATIONAL 

Year Boox Numser, just off the press 
this week, reveals that U. S. daily newspa- 

pers sell almost 53 million copies every 
day—52,845,551 to be exact. These figures 
are based on Audit Bureau of Circulations 
reports and Publishers’ Statements of Oct. 
1, 1949. 

This is a new record high for daily cir- 
culation—a gain of more than half a mil- 
lion over the 1948 figures—an increase of 
1.07%. 

Evening newspapers continue to lead 
the field with a gain of 2.04%, bringing 
the total p.m. circulation to 31,840,901, rep- 
resenting a gain of 637,509 over the 1948 
high of 31,203,392. Morning newspapers 
registered a slight decline of .36%, or 
77,255, from the 1948 high of 21,081,905. 
The 1949 a.m. total was 21,004,650, 

Sunday newspapers marked up a slight 
increase of .19%, establishing another rec- 
ord circulation of 46,398,968. 

Total number of daily newspapers in the 
U. S. as of Jan. 1, 1950, was 1,780, a de- 
crease of one from 1,781 in January, 1949. 
Morning newspapers increased one to 329 
and evening newspapers decreased two to 
1,451. 

Sunday newspapers added 16 to the 
ranks making a total of 546. Many of 
these represent transferral of publishing 
from Saturday or Monday to the Sunday 
field in several widely scattered states. 

This was the first year since 1944 there 
has not been a net gain in the number of 
daily papers. 

As usual, there was widespread activity 
in the start of new papers and suspension 
of old ones which was not confined to any 
one area but generally took place in the 
smaller towns. There were 24 states in 
which some activity of this kind took 
place—12 where there was a gain of one 
or more dailies, and 12 where there was a 
decline of one or more. Other states lost 
old papers and gained new ones but their 
net totals remained the same. 

We have been waiting almost five years 
since the end of the war for newspaper 
circulations to collapse. The critics told us 
then circulations were held up only be- 

cause of the intense interest in war news. 
But it hasn’t happened. The soundness 
of the newspaper appeal to its readers 
and its service to the public is once again 
proven by the increasing customer de- 
mand. 
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THEY USE P. R. ADS 
WHAT DO the men and the companies 
who use paid newspaper advertising 
for their public relations or institutional 
messages think about it? 

In this issue, they tell all about it in 
another Eprror & PUBLISHER “Public Rela- 
tions Forum.” 

Here are some of the comments: 

“The trend has indicated a variable but 
continuing increase in favorable attitude 
to INCO in those cities having INCO news- 
paper advertising. And, perhaps even 
more significantly, there has been a sub- 
stantial decrease (7.3%) in the ‘No Opin- 
ion’ group.”—Frederick F. Wood, Execu- 
tive Assistant, International Nickel Com- 


ny. 

“The Bituminous Coal Institute, the pub- 
lic relations department of the National 
Coal Association, after seven years’ experi- 
ence with institutional advertising, has in- 
creased its emphasis on this method of 
telling the public the story of the coal 
industry. . . . We believe the newspapers 
afford the most effective channel of com- 
munication in situations where immediacy 
and intensive coverage are the prime con- 
siderations. —Ralph C. Mulligan, Director 
of Public Relations, Bituminous Coal Insti- 
tute. 

“We feel that in our current Worker 
Series newspaper campaign, which Revere 
is now running for the third consecutive 
year, we have developed an approach to 
public relations advertising that, if not 
unique, is certainly unusual, and, as it has 
turned out, most effective."—Norman A. 
Schuele, Advertising Manager, Revere 
Copper and Brass, Inc. 

“We are convinced that success of the 
campaign can be traced largely to the 
adaptability of newspaper advertising to 
do a localized advertising job.”—F. H. 
Marling, Advertising Manager, Pure Oil 
Company. 

“Anybody who thinks that the public is 
unintelligent about advertising messages 
or any other form of information is mak- 
ing a terrible mistake. If you have a 
truth and you tell it simply and attrac- 
tively, in terms of self interest, you will 
get a good public appreciation of your 
business.”—Harold S. LeDuc, vicepresi- 
dent in charge of public relations, Bell 
Telephone Company of Pennsylvania. 

Newspaper advertising is “an effective 
means of bringing the public relations pro- 
gram ‘home’ to the local community, 
where all good public relations begin.” — 

Charles O. Husting, account executive for 
Leo Burnett Co. (American Meat Insti- 
tute). 

There are other similar comments. 

And, according to Dr. Chilton R. Bush, 
head of the Institute of Journalistic 
Studies of Stanford University, who has 
studied the subject for five years, the 
range of cost per reader for public rela- 
tions advertising in newspapers is from 
slightly more than a half to less than two 
cents. The average cost is one and a quar- 
ter cents for each reader. 

Here is not only evidence that newspa- 
per advertising can do a public relations 
job effectively but also cheaply. 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 


Louts B. SELTZER, editor of the 
Cleveland (O.) Press, was elect- 
ed to a fourth term as president 
of the Welfare Federation of 
Cleveland, which supe) 
Community Chest and welfare 
activities. Joun G. MEILINK, re- 
tired business manager of the 
Press, Ne elected treasurer. 

M. B. ATKINSON has been re- 
aa president of the Eau 

Co., publishers of 
the = Claire ('Wis.) Leader 
and the Daily Telegram. 

C. C. HEMENWAY, editor of the 
Hartford (Conn.) Times, recent- 
ly entered Hartford Hospital as 
a patient. 

Louis B. Coes. esident 

and treasurer e 
(Me.) Daily on and Evening 
Journal, Mrs. CosTELLo cel- 
ebrated their 50th wedding an- 
niversary Feb. 14. Cos- 
TELLO was assistant aa of the 
papers at the time of their mar- 
riage, but retired from newspa- 
per work in 1901. 

HucH PatrTerson, publisher of 
the Little Rock Arkansas Ga- 
zette, was elected chairman of 
the Salvation Army’s advisory 


resident 





WHITELAW RED, vii 
and editor of the New ork Her- 
ald Tribune, and Mrs. RED an- 
nounce the birth « ofa son, BRAN- 
pon RED, Feb. Mrs. RED is 
the former ; ty BRANDON. 

James H. McGraw, Jr. has re- 
signed as president and chair- 
man of the board of McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co. to seek rest 


and relaxation. His brother, 
— W. MoGraw, succeeds 
m. 


Orrre Carson, who recently 
sold his interest in 23 Chicago 
Northside newspapers, has joined 
Weiss and Geller, Inc., Chicago 
advertising agency. Before going 
to Chicago 20 years ago, Mr. Car- 
son worked on the advertising 
staffs of the old Des Moines (Ia.) 
Daily Capitol and Houston 
(Tex.) Post. 

Ricuarp HInbLeEy, who sold the 
Tucumcari (N. M.) Daily News 
a year ago, has bought control- 
ling interest in the New Mexico 
ons Co. in ae 
N. efore going to New 
Mexico 15 years ago as publisher 
of the Clovia News Journal, 


Hindley was an executive of 
+ na foore newspapers in 
0. 


E. B. MacNaucuton, president 
- the Oregonian Publishing Co., 
Portland, Ore., has received a 
citation for organizing the Ore- 
gon National Conference of 
—— and Jews chapter in 


Victor F. River, president of 
the Staats-Herold Corp. and an 
officer in other Ridder newspa- 
per enterprises, has accepted the 
chairmanship of > ee ao at 
April 22-29, the 
which is to céllect See and 
household articles for Goodwill 
Industries in carrying on its 
training work among physical- 
ly-handicapped men and women. 
Donatp G. Bore, editor and 
publisher of the Hackensack (N. 
J.) Bergen Evening Record, has 
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.Tribune-Herald for 


VICTORY SMILE 
Earl E. Hanway. publisher, holds 
the William Deming pos 
awarded to his Casper (Wyo.) 


community 

service in 1949. Trophy honors 

former publisher of the Tribune- 
Herald. 


been named “Man of the Year” 
by the local Chamber of Com- 
merce, in recognition of “serv- 
ices over and above his regular 
duties for the city’s welfare.” 

Georce F. Bootn, editor and 
publisher of the Worcester 
(Mass.) Telegram and Evening 
Gazetter, has been named recip- 
ent of the Worcester Advertising 
Club’s first annual Isaiah Thom- 
as Award for “di: ed 
community service.” The award 
will be presented at a civic ban- 
quet March 30. 

Wit1aM R. CuLsertson, for- 
merly of the San Francisco Ex- 
aminer, is now secretary to En- 
munD D. COBLENTZ, publisher. 
San Francisco Call © P Bulletin. 

‘A MICHELO PODESTA 
resigned after 21 years years of 
Call-Bulletin service and is now 
on a trip to Europe. 

Mr. anp Mrs. Harry RAsMus- 
SEN, publishers of the Austin 
(Minn.) Herald visited Honolu- 
lu, Hawaii, last month. 

L. M. Wutre, Mexico (Mo.) 
ape — returned — r. 
two-mon ip to Europe 
the U. S. Navy. 





On the Business Side 


Hupson Bupp, formerly of the 
New York Sun and residgat of 
Budd, Ltd., has joined Tracy, 
Kent & Co., advertising agency, 
as director of merchandising. 

Wi.t1am B. Inman, for the 
last six years with the Jackson 
(Miss.) Clarion-Ledger’s_ dis- 
play advertising department, 





of — resigned to join the display 


ff of the New Orleans (La.) 
Times-Picayune, 

Laurence A. RayMer, state 
and promotion editor of the 
Beloit (Wis.) Daily News and 
a-member of the staff for more 
than 20 years, has resigned to 
become advertising and public- 


iy director of the Beloit Iron 
orks. 


Ernest Hi ad 
aurecor of the Hest evap 
pers in Boston (American-Rec- 


ord Advertiser), has been re- 
appointed a member of the 
board of trustees of the Uni- 


versity of csunabaselae 

H. Lyman Armes, promotion 

manager of the Boston ( Mass.) 
» has been elected vice- 
president of the Aero Club. 

Pat Fare.uia former! 
advertising staff of » 
York Sun has joined the adver- 
= department of the Newark 

. J.) Star-Ledger. 

‘aa Sams,  Semeety with the 
ba ome hi. Herald, has 

0! e advertising 
ment of the Oregon Cit; “(Gre 
Enterprise su iN NIx, 
now an account executive at 
KGON, Oregon City. 

Joun H. Hux, formerly of At- 
lanta, Ga., has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of the Chattahoo- 
chie V. 
News and Valley Tribu 
lished by the 
Publishing Co. 

Epwarp A. (Tep) Brown, ad- 
vertising manager of the Salem 
(Ore.) Capital Journal, 
honored by the staff upon his 
completion of 30 years of serv- 
ice with the paper. 

- Jones, national advertis- 

ng manager of the Fort Worth 
(Tex.) Star-Telegram, is con- 
valescing at home after an oper- 
ation. 

P. J. Sutuivan, until recently 
general manager of the Logans- 
at (Ind.) Press, has joined In- 

and Newspaper Representa- 
tives, ~~ as head of a new 
Atlanta 

moat H. FisHLER, editor 
and publisher of weekly news- 
papers in Ridgewood Tk cd 
neck, N. J., has been 
director of the Tlisebeth Nn J. ) 
Daily Journal. Another new di- 
rector is Mrs. Frances A. CRANE, 


has Wife of Editor-Publisher Rosert 
C. CRANE. 


Mastin, an advertising 
salesman with the L 
(Ky.) Herald-Leader for four 
years, has opened Southern Ad- 
vertising Service, a general ad- 
vertising agency, in Lexington. 
Rosert C. Rive last city edi- 
tor of the Newark (N. J.) Sun- 
day Call, and recently press sec- 





NEWS TEAM 
When Pauline Betz plays in ten- 


nis tourneys, Husband Robert 
Addie. sports editor of the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Times-Herald, goes 
along to cover the event. They're 
seen Clippering to Haiti. 


retary to Newark’s Director of 
Public Safety, has been ‘named 
ae and public relations 
consultant by Advanced Time- 
eeper, Inc., distributors of a 
non-stop electric colck, 

Carvin Ctiype, Jr., assistant 
manager of the Tyler (Tex.) 
Courier-Times and Te 
received the local Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce award as the 
outstanding young man of 





In the Editorial Rooms 


Carteton V. Kent of the Chi- 
cago (Ill.) Sun-Times was elect- 
ed president of the White House 
Cc ee Association 
this w succeeding Rosert G. 
= "hana News Serv- 





en Stocomse, literary 
critic of the European Edition 
of the New York Herald Trib- 
une, was promoted to Officer of 
the Legion of —s at a cere- 
mony in Paris, Feb. 14 in rec- 
ognition of his long service in 
France. 

Izzy Katzman of the Harris- 
burg (Pa.) Patriot and News 
has been elected president of 
the Inter-State League’s Sports- 
writers and Broadcasters Asso- 
ciation, succeeding GEORGE 
of the Lancaster (Pa.) 
New Era. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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ELY CULBERTSON 
As Your 


Writing on ALL games of the greatest current popularity, 
Ely Culbertson will be YOUR GAMES EDITOR in a smashing 
new once-a-week feature. He will answer questions from your 
readers on ALL GAMES—Canasta, Gin Rummy, Pinochle, 
Poker, Backgammon, etc. Phone or wire for samples, terms. 
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Bruce K. Myers has been pro- 
moted to news editor of Pine 
Corvallis (Ore.) Gazette Times. 

Miss Bonnie ANGELO, former- 
ly with the Winston-Salem 
(N, Cc.) Journal, has become 
woman’s editor of 4 Richmond 
(Va.) Times-Dispatch 

LAWRENCE DAME of the Bos- 
ton (Mass.) Herald is on a leave 
of absence to study conditions 
of wounded Polish veterans 
stranded in England. 

Harry Bactey, formerly with 
the Suisun (Calif.) Courier, and 
Dave CLarK, recent graduate of 
the Medill School of Journalism, 
have been added to the Stock- 
ton (Calif.) Record staff. 

Miss Virncinia LEE VAN RIPPER 
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Estate, City L 


became society editor of the 
Bluefield (W. a. Daily Tele- 
graph on March 1 

Joun Durre., former rter 
on the Miami (O.) Cit Citizen, stu. 
dent publication of Miami Uni- 
versity, has joined the — 
nati (O.) Post editorial 

WILL1aM SoNNEBORN Series been 
Promoted to state editor of the 
Beloit (Wis.) Daily News. 

Mitton Pius, farm editor of 
the Tampa (Fla.) Tribune, has 
been made an honorary mem- 
ber of the Florida Association 
of Future Farmers of America. 

Pau. Erste, student in the 
journalism school of the Florida 
State University, has joined the 
staff of the Tallahasseee (Fla.) 
Democrat. 

Miss Jo-ANN Price, religious 
editor of the Milwaukee (Wis. ) 
Journal, is making an extended 
tour of Europe to study the 
status of churches. 

Mrs. BLANCHE Hixson SMITH, 
associate editor of the Meriden 
(Conn.) Record, has been desig- 
nated to receive a goodwill, in- 
terfaith may from the Silver 

ge, B’Nai Brith. 

Rea Scuusster, former sports 
writer of the Birmingham 
(Ala.) News and Age- Herald, 
has been named manager of the 
Mobile (Ala.) Ladd Memorial 
Stadium. 

Gene Dawson, Washington 
correspondent of the Indianap- 
olis (Ind.) News, and 
Dawson have announced the 
por] of a daughter, their fourth 
child. 

Wim11am G. Aviretr has re- 
signed as education editor of 
the New York Herald Tribune 
to become vicepresident in 
charge of development of Col- 
gate University, Hamilton, N, Y. 

Lewis W. Harris has become 
editor of the Ennis ps 
Daily News, succeeding Fioyp 
W. CASEBOLT, who joined the 


- journalism department of Sam 


Houston State College at Hunts- 
ville, Tex. Mrs. Brooks FARRAR 
has become society editor of the 
News and JoHNNy Myers has 
joined the advertisng staff. 

Ray Morcan of the Topeka 
(Kan.) Daily Capital has been 
elected president of the Topeka 
Press Club. 


Miss FRANCES BEERSTECHER, 
editor of the Malvern (Ark.) 
Daily Record, suffered a severe 
head injury when she fell from 
a press. 

Mrs. ADELAIDE Witson East- 
LEY, former feature writer for 


Deta- the New York Herald Tribune, 


New York Daily Mirror and the 
San Diego (Calif.) Union, has 
been writing travel articles and 
doing research for the Navy and 
the United Nations in French 
Martinique, Trinidad, Cuba, Ha- 
waii, Samoa and the Carolines 
for the last two years. 

JaMEs L. VERHOEFF, editor of 
the Blytheville (Ark.) Courier 
has resigned to enter the real 
= business in Greater Little 
R 


James H. Scott, former onal 
aging editor of the 
(Tex.) American, has joined the 
copydesk of the San Antonio 


(Tex.) Evening News. THomas 








THE FOURTH ESTATE ... 
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“Society Editor!” 





G. Stepu, former telegraph edi- 
tor of the American, succeeded 
him as managing editor. 

Wi.11aM B. CUNNINGHAM, JR., 
formerly of the Cuero (Tex.) 
Record, has been named man- 
aging editor of the Paris (Tex.) 
News. 

HELEN GoucEon, formerly of 
the news staff of the Ottawa 
(Ont.) Journal, has joined the 
staff of the Montreal (Que.) 
Standard, a weekly. 

Joe Miter has left the San 
Antonio (Tex.) Express staff to 
join the New Orleans (La.) 
Item, and Scott Rafferty left to 
become city editor of the Pampa 
(Tex.) News. JEROME WEYNAND, 
University of Texas alumnus, is 
a new Express reporter. 

FRANK BROOKHOUSER, column- 
ist of the Philadelphia (Pa.) In- 
quirer, was honored recently for 
journalistic achievement by his 
Alma Mater, Temple University. 
Mr. BrooKHOUsER will lecture 
this summer at a writer’s con- 
ference at the University of Col- 
orado. 

Jean Pou.iot, 24-year-old re- 
porter on the Montreal (Que.) 
Gazette, has been awarded the 
fourth annual Kemsley Scholar- 
ship. He will spend a year 
working on _— Newspa- 
pers in England 

Rickarp GonvdER, formerly 
with the Elizabeth City (N. C.) 
Independent, recently Lp 
by the Elizabeth City Daily d- 
vance, has joined the Norfolk 
(Va.) Virginian-Pilot as a gen- 
eral assignment reporter. 

Sara REAvEs has returned to 
the city staff of the Norfolk 
(Va.) Virginian-Pilot after tak- 
ing courses at the Northwestern 
University School of Journal- 
ism, 

GEORGIANA TALIAFERRO, Nor- 
folk (Va.) Virginian-Pilot re- 
porter has been granted a leave 
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of F pny for a Be _% Gee 
ILBERT GORM. Texas 
stcte > Coleone port ex, has 
joined the telegraph desk of the 
Dallas (Tex.) Times Herald 
C. A. Upcuurcu, Jr., former 
reporter and assistant managing 
editor of the Raleigh (N. C.) 
News and Observer, has been 
named director of publicity for 
Senator Fr P. Graham’s 
campaign for renomination. 
Gorpon (Buddy) Sears has 
been named manager of the 
United Press bureau in North 
Carolina, with headquarters in 
Raleigh. He succeeds HERBERT 
Foster, transferred to the Wash- 
ington bureau. 
ROBERT b age and ARGYLL 
CAMPBELL are new additions to 
the editorial. = of the New 
u 


local staff of the Burlington (N. 
C.) Times-News to join the 
Carolinas Bureau of the Associ- 
ater Press at Charlotte, N. C. 





Wedding Bells 


Marcaret Fay PerHaM of the 
women’s news staff of the Wor- 
cester (Mass.) Gazette and PAUL 
Norman JOHNSON, sports writer 
of the Worcester Telegram. 

Mrprep I. ELtstrom, women’s 
staff of the Worcester ( Mass.) 
Gazette, and Tauno R. Mix- 
KANEN, Gazette compositor, Feb. 
10. 

Peccy Remey, Somerset, Pa.. 
newspaperwoman who took 
dolls to needy children of Eu- 
rope last summer, and JOHANN 
Water Stumpr, in Stuttgart, 
Germany, Feb. 14. 

TTRELL, formerly of the 
Richmond (Va.) Times Dispatch 
and Washington bureaus of 
Newsweek, the Chicago Sun and 
New York Herald-Tribune, and 
JAMEs FREE, a Washington cor- 
respondent. 
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What Ow 
Readers Say 


‘Brotherhood Week’ 

To the Editor: 

In reading your Feb. 11 issue 
of Eprror & ISHER (which I 
might say parenthetically is a 
regular habit with us) I was 
much pleased to read your edi- 
torial on “Brotherhood Week”. 

I think it particularly appro- 
priate where in your last line 
you say, “Here is an opportuni- 
ty to highlight for one week the 
religious and racial amity that 
we should all be practicing 
throughout the year.” I think 
cong will be interested in know- 
ng of an organization that 
makes it possible, at least for 
rural people, to —— such 
religious and racial amity as 
well as preach it. 

I refer to the Christian Rural 
Overseas Program, commonly 
known as CROP. It is a pro- 
gram sponsored by Catholic 
Rural Life, for Catholic War 
Relief Services; Church World 
Service, representing 22 Protes- 
tant denominations; and Luther- 
an World Relief. Through this 
organization working in 35 of 
the leading agricultural states, 
the rural people of thousands 
of communities are brought 
more closely together through 
the organization of county and 
community committees to col- 
lect and ship carloads of food 
for overseas relief. 

Every donor may designate 
his own overseas church agency 
to distribute his gift. The dis- 
tribution of commodities is en- 
tirely through church channels 
and is made on the basis of 
need, irrespective of color or 
creed; thus the sponsors of 
CROP act as a channel for any 
group wishing to send “friend- 
ship in carload lots” to our 
overseas neighbors. 

On Feb. 20 the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews 
presented a citation of distin- 
guished merit to CROP “for out- 
standing constributions during 
the past year to mutual under- 
standing and respect among 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish 
farmers of the United States 
who freely give of their farm 
commodities to the needy over- 
seas, regardless of race. nation- 
ality, or religious affiliation.” 

you are no doubt aware, this 
is an annual award made in 
—— with Brotherhood 


eek. 
CROP takes this opportunity 
to salute Eprror & PUBLISHER for 
its very suggestive editorial and 
to Chairman Erwin Canham 
and his outstanding committee 
of 39 leading newspaper editors 
and publishers in promoting 
newspaper participation in 
Brotherhood Week. 

Wru1amM Z. CLINE, 

Public Relations Director, 

CROP, Chicago, Ill. 

& 


New Daily in Peru 


A new evening daily, Ultima 
Hora, _began ublication in 
Lima, Peru, on Jan. 13, Joshua 
B. Powers, Inc. advises. The 
paper is issued at 5 P.M. 
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NO FISH STORY: 


69% of all Hotel and Resort Ads 
ran in The Dallas News in 1949 


The Dallas Morning News is the only paper in Dallas featuring a year- 
round Travel and Resort Department, Sunday Travel and Resort 
section and the big Annual Southwestern Sports and Vacation Show. 
Our Travel Department started late in May ‘48.. yet it helped over 
one thousand families plan summer vacations. Travel and resort ' 
advertisers in The Dallas News may have their folders and brochures 
distributed by our Information Service gratis. Proof of News’ leader- 
ship: 65% of all resort and hotel advertising in Dallas was carried 
by The News in 1949. 










More people buy 
The Dallas News.. 
more people read <g 
The Dallas News 


Che Dallas Mornina News 


CRESMER & WOODWARD, INC., Representatives 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


RADIO STATIONS WFAA and WFAA-FM * TEXAS ALMANAC 


SYNDICATES 


Rare Maps, Books Aid 
In Jed Cooper’ Strip 


By Jane McMaster 


AN ADVENTURE strip which is 


historically accurate takes a lot 
of work 





Fletcher 


Months of research were 
needed before Jed Cooper could 
return from an Indian —— 
to his home town, Philadelphia. 
Months more will be required 
before Jed goes to Colonial 
New York and Boston, they say. 

e collaborators, co-workers 
at the Chicago Tribune, chose 
the early American scene for 
their strip to accent the inspi- 
= in stories of American 


ginnings. 

But both are qualified to pro- 
duce the four-color comic about 
the rugged young scout and his 
French-Canadian friend, Jacques 
Pierrot. Mr. Wendt did his MS 
thesis on Colonial history while 
at Northwestern. Mr. Fletcher, 
a canoeist and judo expert, has 
2 hobby of collecting Indian 

ore. 

But even so, the pair had to 
delve deep for the strip pros- 

and the creation of char- 
acters. Mr. Fletcher, who was 
once assistant to Carl Ed on 
“Harold Teen,” made sketches 
in various museums and pored 
over old drawings. He now has 
acquired a number of Colonial 
etchings and drawings. Mr. 
Wendt says he has read a small 
library of diaries, manuscripts, 
and rare books relating to Indi- 
ans and early settlers. In ad- 
dition he’s done a lot of travel- 
ling—over country scouted by 
the strip hero. Another tool 
they use is some rare maps of 
Colonial America. 

As a result, they claim au- 
thenticity of clothing, weapons, 
household utensils, homes and 
even villages and cities in the 


Wendt 


strip. 

“We hope the cartoon story 
will be welcomed in the schools 
because of its authenticity,” 
says Mr. Fletcher. “However 
we consider our first job is to 
create an interesting story. Jed 
Cooper’s exploits happen against 
a background of r istory. 
We don’t make a point of the 
history, but it’s there, and the 
kids seem to get a kick out of 
ag 
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In the interests of the strip, 
Mr. Fletcher is bus: 
Delaware Indian lages, and 
Mr. Wendt is trying to learn 
tee. the language of the 


wares, 

The strip started in the Trib- 
une Nov. 13, goes into third- 
page size April 30. 


Rose Column Goes 
To New York News 

Bry Rose’s “Pitching Horse- 
shoes” was to start in the New 
York Daily News March 6. _ . 

On Feb. 27, the Herald-Trib- 
une announced that Mr. Rose’s 
three-a-week column was omit- 
ted from the paper Feb. 20 “be- 
cause it was regarded as libel- 
ous by the Herald Tribune at- 
torneys.” Mr. Rose has decided 
not to renew his contract and 
his column will therefore no 
longer appear in the Herald 
Tribune, the newspaper said. 

The column objected to by 
the Herald Tribune was an 
open letter to Rudolph Bing of 
the Metropolitan Opera Co. in 
which Mr. Rose questioned the 
wisdom of engaging Mme. Kirs- 
ten Flagstad. 

Mr. Rose said the column, 
was checked, in regualr fashion, 


both by his own attorney and ° 


by the Bett SynoicaTe attorney 
before it was distributed. He 
said he had received no com- 
plaints from other clients. 
President John Wheeler of Bell 
also said “As far as I know we 
had no other kicks on it.” 

The columnist’s contract with 
the Herald Tribune was to have 
run until April 30. 


2 Service Features 
Move to McClure 

McCtureE NeEwspaPER SynpI- 
CATE takes over two features 
authored by Genevieve Smith, 
from GENERAL FEATURES, on 
March 6. 

A daily fashion feature con- 
sisting of matted illustration 
with accompanying text will 
have its name changed from “Be 
Smart” to “Fashion Futures.” 
The by-line of “Jean-Alice” is 
a coined name representing the 
writer-artist team of Miss Smith 
and Alice Martin. The latter, a 
professional designer, makes on- 
the-spot sketches of fashions in 
show rooms, frequently before 
they are shown and photo- 
graphed in fashion shows. Ev- 
ery sketch is checked for accept- 
ability to store buyers. 

The other feature, formerly 
called “More for your Money,” 
is now titled “Stretching Your 
Money.” In this ce feature, 
Miss Smith writes about good 
values in household equipment, 
home furnishings and apparel. 
As a member of the promotion 
department of Good Housekeep- 
ing, she served as liaison be- 


studying fi: 


tween the service departments 
of the magazine and manufac- 
turers and department stores. 


Press Features, NEA 
Offer Garden Features 

“Tue GARDEN SPECIALIST,” a 
new PREss TURES offering, 
consists of weekly articles by 
leading authorities in various 
branches of gardening. Horti- 
culturist T. H. Everett of the 
New York Botanical Garden and 
tor James Esson of Garden- 
ers Chronicle are among the 
byliners. 

“Your Garden” is a new once- 
a-week illustrated column for 
home gardeners offered by NEA 
Service. The author is Henry 
Pree, garden editor of the Cleve- 
land (O.) Press, landscaping 
consultant, and flower show di- 
rector. 


News and Notes 

. — aa = igi —_ 
column’ of tips on ng 

the house fit. Author is Bob 

Scharff. 

AP NEwSFEATuREs offers some 
sprightly line drawings as 
“brighteners for weather re- 
ports.” A pert miss is shown in 
conditions windy, colder, etc. 

Alex Raymond (“Rip Kirby,” 
Kinc FEATURES, was recent 
chosen by acclamation as presi- 
dent of the National Cartoonists 
Society, succeeding Milt Caniff. 


Slips Make a Feature 

A HUMOR FEATURE which maga- 
zines have capitalized on for 
years has found its way “home” 
—to the newspaper. 
_ A Fort Worth, Tex., cartoon- 
ist, Owen Day, now produces a 
one-column cartoon titled, 
“News Nixie.” Each daily install- 
ment carries a different “news- 
break” or “typo” suitably illus- 
trated, which appeared origi- 
nally in some newspaper. 

Starting as a hobby several 
years ago, Mr. Day’s collection 
of “newsbreaks” is believed to 
be the largest in the country. 





He claims to have eno on 
hand to produce “News Nixie” 
daily for over two years. He is 
syndicating his feature directly. 

The cartoon offers $1 to each 
reader ai <* care 
account for publication. 

Cartoo’ Day has done out- 
standing work the _— years 





he has worked in art. Na- 
tional nes, be; at 
first with Judge, have provided 


the outlet for most of his work. 
He put in two years with the 
Fort Worth Press. 

Each “News Nixie” contains a 
facsimile in of the actual 
“newsbreak” with an: 
persons deleted. ‘o §=6specific 
newspaper is credited. 


Registered Papers 

Escape Censorship 
Quesec— Newspapers of the 

Province of Quebec registered 


the act which Premier Duplessis 
has laid before the Legislative 
Assembly having as its purpose 
elimination of immoral litera- 
ture. 

The main provision of the act 
is that no person in the Prov- 
ince shall print, publish, dis- 
tribute or offer to the public 
any publication before a declar- 
ation has been deposited with 
the Provincial Secretary stat- 
ing the title of the publication, 
as well as the names and ad- 
dresses of its publisher and of 
every pee acting as agent of 
the publisher to distribute it to 
ne 1 
As regards comics, the act 
provides that the Attorney-Gen- 
eral may submit any publication 
containing any illustration to 
the board of cinema censors. If 
the censors consider there is an 
immoral illustration they will 
make a report, and the provin- 
cial police may seize any copies, 
and bring them to a Judge of 
Sessions or district magistrate, 
who will have the power to 
order their confiscation and de- 
struction. 





A VALUABLE SERVICE 
... for your readers 





Dr Theodore Van Dellen has been steeped in the tradi- 
tions of medicine almost from birth. Trained at some of the 
country’s outstanding universities, he has the first-hand 
knowledge of an experienced practicing physician. Though 
still comparatively young, he is today assistant dean of a 
well-knowr medical school, director of several clinics, and 
a frequent contributor to foremost medical journals and 
reviews. 

His approach to health and medical problems is uni- 
formly direct and down-to-earth. That’s why we consider 
his health column the best obtainable—and a definite service 
to readers everywhere. Write for proofs and prices today. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE - NEW YORK NEWS Soucécake » 
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British Gallup Poll 


Forecasts Photo-Finish! 


Prediction Hits Bull's-Eye 


LEMENT ATTLEE and Winston Churchill last week 

might well have been astounded by the phenomenal 

accuracy of the Gallup Poll forecast of the British election. 
The statistics on the popular vote are as follows: 





Parties Final Poll Election Deviation 
Labor 45.0% 46.1% +1.1% 
Conservatives 43.5 43.3 —0.2 
Liberal 10.5 9.2 —1.3 
Others 1.0 1.4 ° +0.4 





Average Deviation 0.8% 


The Gallup Poll revealed the neck-and-neck race as the 
Conservatives led first, and later the Labor Party forged 
ahead. Only Gallup Poll clients had this exclusive coverage. 


NEXT: 
U.S. Elections in 1950! 


W, the U.S. Gallup Poll focuses attention on the 

burning political questions which will receive front 
page play in 1950: Will Taft win in Ohio? . . . Could Eisen- 
hower win over Truman? . . . Will public support Taft- 
Hartley Act? . . . How many Southerners would vote for 
Jimmy Byrnes? . . . Can U.S. Doctors beat 
“socialized medicine?” . . . Would “inde- 
pendents” support Stassen, Taft, or Eisen- 
hower as G.O.P. Candidate? . . . Will 
farmers vote Democratic in November? 
. . » Does public support probe of State 
Department employees? 





The Gallup Poll will report the an- 
swers exclusively for member papers. No 
other source exists for this factual infor- 
mation on political trends. 


GALLUP 


American Institute of Public Opinion . . 








Other Direct Hits 
Since June, 1949 


@Canada—June 1949: Predic- 
tions showed an average devia- 
tion of but 1.2% from actual 
returns on all four parties. 


@New York State — Nov. 
1949: First American Gallup 
Poll testing of new sampling 
techniques. Lehman - Dulles 
race successfully predicted. 


e@Australia—December 1949: 
Predicted within one percent 
the actual results in this very 
close victory of the Liberal 
Party. 


Absolute accuracy is a myth. There is no in- 
fallible method of predicting elections. How- 
ever, the Gallup Poll since 1935 bas maintained 
a batting average which has not been equalled 
or challenged by any other method. 


. Publishers Syndicate, Chicago - - - Sales Representatives 
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First Indian 
Editor Takes 
Paper’s Helm 


Bompay, India—K. Gopalas- 
wami, 48, has become the first 
Indian editor of the 112-year- 
old Times of India, the largest 
English-language daily of India 
= more than 100,000 circula- 

on. 

Mr. Gopalaswami_ succeeds 
Brigadier Ivor S. Jehu, who re- 
tired after 18 years’ service with 
the paper, the last two as editor. 
Mr. Jehu, who formerly worked 
on the Glasgow (Scotland) Her- 
ald, has been on the board of 
directors of the Press Trust of 
India since the agency’s trans- 
fer to Indian ownership, and an 
active member of the All-India 
Newspaper Editors’ Conference 
and of the — Press Ad- 
visory committ 

The new editor has had a 
long career with the Times, 
joining the paper in 1923 as a 
cub reporter, advancing to sub- 
editor and chief sub-editor. In 
1939, Mr. Gopalaswami became 
the first Indian news editor of 
the Times, a post he held until 
he became the paper’s sperial 
 eccaa in New Delhi 


During this period, he cov- 
ered the Simla Conference, the 
Cabinet Mission and the polit- 
ical parleys leading up to the 
formation of the Interim Gov- 
ernment and finally partition of 
the country into the two do- 
minions of India and _ Pakistan. 

In 1947, he returned to Bom- 
bay as assistant editor, and in 
December, 1948, retired from 
the Times of India after 25 


ro of newspapers as editor- 

-chief. Now, 14 months ——, 

he is returning to the Times 
as editor. 


2 Guildsmen Get 


Checks from Bowles 
The American Newspa 
Guild —— Ld week that 
two form employes of the 
Springheld (Mass.) Newspapers 
had received checks for back 
ay, as ordered by a federal 
judge in enforcement of a Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board 


ruling. 

"The Guild said Sherman H. 
Bowles, named in the court 
order, had sent checks for 
—" 22 to Cues Memmott and 
for $231 to Mrs. Annette os os 
O'Flaherty. The NLRB 
was handed —_ in May, i947 


Week of March 5 
For Ayer Contest 


PHILADELPHIA — Publishers of 
all English-language dailies in 
the United States have been 
invited to enter issues of their 
pepers in the 20th Annual Ex- 

ibition of ne Ey 
py. — by N. . Ayer 

Son, Inc. 

The week of March 5 has 
been selected as the period from 
which the os issues will 
be drawn. The exact weekday 
date will be choeen by lot later. 
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2 Fellowships 
Offered to Men 
On Foreign Beat 


The Council on Foreign Re- 
lations will award resident fel- 
lowships to two American for- 
eign correspondents 5°29 the 
academic year, Sept. 15, 1950, to 
June 15, 1951. 

The fellowships are for study 
and research at Council head- 
quarters, 58 East 68th Street, 
New York City, and at nearby 
universities, and are open to 
American newspaper, radio and 
magazine correspondents who 
are now serving abroad, or who 
have recently served abroad 
and who plan to return to for- 
eign po 

Stipends provided will be the 
equivalent of salaries relin- 
quished by correspondents dur- 
ing the period of the fellow- 
ships. Academic charges for 
registration and tuition will be 
covered separately. 

This is the second year such 
fellowships have been offered. 
Winners of the competition for 
appointment last year were Rob- 

ert Clurman, of the United 
Preess, formerly Nanking bureau 
manager for that —, — 
Henry ieberman, 
pondent of the New York “Times 
in China. Both are studying at 
Council headquarters and at 
Columbia University. 

The ose of the fellow- 
ships is to help correspondents 
to increase their competence to 
report and interpret events 
abroad. 

The 1950-51 fellows will be 
selected by the Council’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Fellow- 
ships, which is composed of 
Gardner Cowles, Look; John K. 
Jessup, Fortune; Walter Kerr, 
New York Herald Tribune; 
Grayson Kirk, Columbia Uni- 

versity; Eugene Meyer Washing- 
ton (D. C.) Post; Edward Mur- 
row, Columbia Broadcasting 


System. 
Applications should reach the 
Council by May 1. 

os 


ABC Chief Spreads 
Advertising Doctrine 


P. L. Thomson, president of 
the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, is _— the doctrine 
of advertising in support of the 
American way of life in a series 
of talks before civic groups in 
Florida. 

In connection with recent ad- 
dresses before Kiwanis and Ro- 
tary clubs at Delray Beach, Mr. 
Thomson recommended litera- 
ture on the American economic 
system, includin; John T. 
yt ort 5 s recent book, “The Road 


After the mid-winter mestne 
of the ABC directors at P 
Beach this week, Mr. Thomson 
paae to participate March 8 

n Advertising Forum con- 
ducted by the University of Mi- 
ami. On the panel with him 
will be: Clark Farber, circula- 
tion manager of the Miami 
Daily News; Henry Troetschel 
of the Miami Herald, and Phili 


ADVERTISING 
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Sea Scout Program 
‘Natural’ For Carriers 


By Betty Jaynes 


CotumsB1a, Mo.—The Colum- 
bia Daily Tribune not only has 
luce g of a higher 

r because of its readin) 

po oll in an oa 

center, but it has the com 

tition of another daily published 
ents in the hool of 
Journalism at the University of 
Missouri. In view of this, the 
Tribune many years ago felt the 
need of an innovation in cir- 

culation promotion campaigns. 
Like other newspapers, the 
Tribune has campaigns among 
its carriers which offer trips to 
large cities and camping trips 
as rewards for outstanding 
salesmanship, but the most un- 
usual aspect of its plan is the 
sponsoring of a senior unit of 
the Boy uts of America—the 
Sea Scouts. The Tribune was 
the first paper in the nation to 
sponsor a Sea Scout troop. 
War Veterans Serve 


The idea of undertaking oo 

a group was conceived by F. 

Pike, circulation manager. ur 
Pike had long been taking the 
carriers on their semi-annual 
trips in reward for their sales- 
manship and found that not 
only did it require quite a bit 
of his time, but that it was also 
hard work. 

He enlisted the help of five 
assistants to be “mates” and ac- 
tive officers on the Sea Scout 
Ship Tribune. These five “mates” 
were all returned veterans of 
World War II, all former Sea 
Scouts who had the ability and 
could assume the responsibility 
of running the organization 
without ~ 3 from others. This 
was the beginning of the S.S.S. 
—— 

or to its organization the 
Tribune circulation staff had 
difficulty in generating enthusi- 
asm for sales meetings. As a 
result of ord situation there 
was very le — or 
attention from the bo: 

Sponsoring the Sea Scout 
troop was the answer to the 
Paper’s problem. The carriers 
at once became interested in the 
idea and in no time at all it 
was found that the national Sea 
Scout program actually fitted in 
with carrier boy work. Not 
only did the newspaper find 
that it could keep boys for a 
longer time, but it could secure 
older as carriers since a 
Sea Scout has to be at least 
14 years old 

Contests Tie In 

Next, a program that would 
tie cireulielion promotion and 
sea scouting together was be- 
gun. It was decided that sales 
——- would be held from 7 
to 7:30 p.m. and the Sea a 
would meet from 7:30 to 8:55 
pm. There aiaae arose 
an interest in sales meetings 
with carriers actively par- 
ticipating in sales talks and sea 
scouting. Not only did the plan 
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attract boys to carrier positions, 
but it also appealed to paren 
anxious to get their sons active 
in a scout organization. 

The Tribune has been able to 
tie in subscription contests with 
sea scout trips. In doing this 
the boys are able to earn their 
poe 9 expenses on camping trips 

ling excursions. The 
te has also found that when 
pieces of sea-scouting equip- 
ment have been offered as 
prizes in subscription contests, 
they gain many new _  sub- 
scribers. 

During the eight years that 
the Sea Scout organization has 
been a part of the Tribune cir- 
culation department a large 
alumni group has been created, 
and the project has been an 
entertaining and worth-while 
hobby for the paper. Both 
younger carrier substitutes and 
other ——— carriers look 
forward to the day when they 
too will be old enough to sail 
with the good ship “Tribune.” 

The unit itself is self-support- 
ing. Mr. Pike claims the time 
required for the work is neg- 
ligible after you get started. 
“You put in as much, or as little 
time as you desire because you 
will find your alumni will take 
over the leadership,” he said. 

One of the most recent proj- 
ects at the Tribune to promote 
a closer relationship to its car- 
riers is the installation of a 
savings fund for each carrier. 
The purpose of this fund is to 
save toward higher education, 
preferably at the University of 
Missouri. The carrier contrib- 
utes so much of his earnings 
and the paper in turn adds an 
additional dollar once a month 
for its 50-odd carriers. 


Topic for Editorial 


Jackson, Mich—Mike_ Kir- 
win, Jackson Citizen Patriot 
carrier, although heartbroken 
when his pet dog, Blackie, was 
killed by an automobile while 
accompanying him on his route, 
carried on, and finished deliv- 
ering his papers. The Citizen 
Patriot commended his action in 
a lead editorial, and told him to 
pick out a new pet as a gift 
from the newspaper. 


Color Trouble 


BLUEFIELD, W. Va.—The Blue- 
field Sunset News, afternoon 
daily, has an unexpected prob- 
lem in its drive to increase cir- 
culation. As a result, its route 
boxes will be one color in one 
state and another color in an- 
other state. 

The paper installed yellow 
newspaper boxes with black 
lettering on its routes surround- 
ing Bluefield, including some in 
adjacent Virginia counties. The 
wee later was notified by the 

irginia Highway Commission 


it would have to remove the 





ts Perior Gourt b 


boxes or replace them with an- 
other color—Virginia laws pro- 
hibit installations along the 
highways in the same color 

eme as the state’s road signs 
—yellow and black. 


7S: bad Tie Injuries 
Conn.—A $20,000 
ok saat | the Waterbury Re- 
= oe -American, Inc., and 
ohn my newspaper car- 
ed last week in Su- 
John B. Foley, 
automobile dealer who claims he 
was “suddenly and violently” 
struck on the sidewalk in front 
of his office by a bicycle ridden 
by the boy as he was delivering 
newspapers. 


Sunday Price Raised 

New Haven, Conn.—The price 
of the Sunday edition of the 
New Haven Register has been 
increased from 10 cents to 12 
cents at newsstands and 13 
cents for home delivery. The 
increase, first in 12 years, is 
attributed to “continually risin 
costs of labor and materials.” 
The daily edition remains at 3c. 


‘Keep ‘em Sold!’ 

Paula Kent, promotion man- 
ager of the San Diego (Calif.) 
Union and Tribune-Sun, tells 
about 1l-year-old James Steele 
Lipe, who published an eight- 
page mimeographed newspaper 
which he gave to all 80 of his 
subscribers on Christmas Eve. 

When asked if it wasn’t a 
pretty big job and what did he 
- a of it anyway, Jimmy re- 


rier, was fi 


“Sure it was a big job, but it 
was good experience and lots of 
fun. It made my customers feel 
pretty good. That’s important 
nowadays - + + you can’t just 
sell em once, you’ve got to 
keep Jem sold. See what I 


mean?’ 
Such is the thinking behind 
a current promotion of the La- 


Porte (Ind.) Herald - Argus, 
using direct mail pieces to tell 
readers about the folks who 
write for the Herald-Argus. 


Salute to Boy Scouts 

Tue Minneapolis (Minn.) Star 
and Tribune recently conducted 
a survey among the papers’ 
more than 8,500 carriers asking 
them about their Boy Scout ac- 
tivities. A full-page ad resulted 
in a salute to the Boy Scouts 
of America on their 40th anni- 
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versary, with a special salute to 
the more than 3,000 S&T car- 
riers who are Scouts. 


A Fg ye: ‘Boy’ 

RIPLEY “‘pelieve-it-or-not” 
olin is Irl (Josh) McClel- 
land who has walked 36,00 
miles La leaving Valentine, 
Neb. s been a “news- 
pape: aS for 36 years, all of 
which time he has delivered the 
Omaha (Neb.) World-Herald. 


Carrier Keglers 

Bowtinc is becoming a popu- 
lar winter season indoor sport 
for carriers, judging from sto- 
ries appearing 
carrier publications. 
come to attention is a new bowl- 
ing league of 250 Long Beach 
(Calif.) Press-Telegram carri- 
ers. The Press-Telegram league 
lasts for six weeks and each 
boy rolls two games every Sat- 
urday morning. 

Similarly, 90 Pasadena (Cal- 
if.) Star-News carriers are get 
ting in two lines of bowling 
every Saturday. The Detroit 
Mich.) News had a “ 
Bowl,” which was not football, 
but a tournament of carrier 
bowlers. 


Carrier Activities 

THe Milwaukee (Wis.) Sen- 
tinel Carriers Athletic Associa- 
tion recently held its fifth an- 
nual Ice Carnival, with races 
and relays in several classes. 
Six teams of Dubuque (Ia.) 
Telegraph Herald carriers are 
laying in a carrier basketball 
eague. 


Print it in 
its West, 
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Save time and money . . . let us 
print your magazine, newspa- 

, catalog, comic book, adver- 
tising circular, etc., on news- 
print. Black, color or process 
colors. Fast, modern rotary 
presses. Fly us the copy and lay- 
outs, mats or plates. Let us 
quote on your needs. 


Rodgers & 
McDonald 


PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Rotary Printing Specialists 
Exclusively on Newsprint 

- 2621 West 54th Street 
Los Angeles 


fe ee 


Redgers & McDonald, Les Angeles 43 
Please send samples of your work. 
Name. 

Address. 
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CNF Program 
Counters Foes 
Of Carrier Plan 


San Franctsco—Charting of a 
more specific course for the 
California Newspaperboy Foun- 
dation is announced by Harry 
Green, business manager, John 
P. Scrip Newspapers 
CNF president. 

A six-point platform unani- 
mously endorsed by the associ- 
ation’s directorate is “designed 
to benefit the entire newspaper 
pom in California,” he re- 

rt 


“Preservation of the carrier 
boy system of distribution is at 
stake,” Mr. Green declared in 
announcing the program. “Defi- 
nite attacks have already started 
this year.” 

For this reason, public infor- 
mation has been placed at the 
top of the list of 1950 objectives, 
Mr. Green explained. The text 
of the outline of purposes fol- 
lows: 

“To outline education activi- 
ties to inform the public regard- 
ing true conditions governing 
the sale and distribution of 
newspapers by boys. 

“To preserve for newspaper- 
boys the right to engage in a 
part time occupation or busi- 
ness of their own choosing. 

“To promote and encourage 
the award of scholarships to de- 
serving newspaperboys, and to 
provide helpful vocational guid- 
ance for them. 

“To act as a clearing house 
for members on all information 
pertaining to newspaperboys. 

“To combat juvenile delin- 
quency by encouraging health- 
ful and beneficial activities for 
newspaperboys, and to promote 
a better understanding of 
United States citizenship. 

“To promote and encourage 
the habits of thrift, industry 
and responsibility among news- 
Paperboys.” 

Simultaneously CNF offices 
here have issued a year-around 
program in a special booklet de- 
signed as a manual of informa- 
tion enabling local information 
and planning. 


Carriers’ Earnings 

A new record was established 
by 101 Sioux Falls (S. D.) Ar- 
gus-Leader carriers who collec- 
ted $69,589 in 1950 Argus-Lead- 
er subscriptions at Christmas 
time and earned $4,870 for 
themselves. Twelve of the boys 
turned in more an $1,000 
each. Boys received 7% of their 
collections. 

Sixty-three Rochester ( Minn.) 
Post - Bulletin carriers received 
Christmas bonus checks totaling 
$1,138. In addition to the regu- 
lar payment of 20% of weekly 
collections, Post-Bulletin car- 
riers are credited with a bonus 
of 50 cents a week as savings. 
This money is paid to the car- 
riers each Christmas. 

The DeKalb (TIll.) Chronicle 
has had a systematic carrier 
avings lan in effect one year. 
Gil ersen that 63 
carriers saved 583, or an 
ae of better than $44 per 

y. 
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Pictorial Section 


Printed by Offset 


SUSANVILLE, Calif.—The Las- 
sen Advocate, semi-weekly, has 
launched a picture supplement 
of local photos, printed by off- 


set. 

William J. Norton, Jr., pub- 
lisher, estimated cost of produc- 
ing the first two-page tabloid 
pictorial was $23. Only bare 
production costs, this excluded 
initial photograph expense. 


Retailer Calls 
For Dailies’ Aid 
On Ad Ideas 


Cotumsus, Neb. — Retailers 
are more ayy = Py — 
on newspapers for help in plan- 
ning promotion, E. L. Archibald, 
advertising director of the 48- 
store J. M. McDonald chain, de- 
clared here recently at a meet- 
ing of the Nebraska Daily Ad- 
vertising Managers Association. 

Given the retailer’s basic ad 
plan for the month, he said, the 
newspaper can help in the fol- 
lowing ways: revise layouts as 
needed; help stores adapt their 
services to local needs; rewrite 
copy when necessary; provide 
promotion ideas; help to coordi- 
nate all media; help in display 
by providing “as. advertised 
signs and similar aids; etc. 

The meeting also heard Prof. 
F. C. Blood of the- University 
of Nebraska, a —_ ee 
Bozell and acobs a q 

The organization elected Rob- 
ert Hunter of the Hastings Daily 
Tribune as president. Dorsey 
McIntyre, Lincoln State Journal, 
was chosen vicepresident, and 
Gene Day, Norfolk Daily News, 
secretary-treasurer. 


s 
Regal No. 2 in K. C. 
Kansas City, Mo.—The Kan- 
sas City Star has adopted Regal 
No. 2 type, 8-point on an 8%- 
point base. It replaces Ionic No. 
5, 7-point on an 8-point base, 
in use since 1927. 








The San Francisco 


EXAMINER 


Newspapers prefer Reply-O 
Letters for new subscriptions, 
renewal and classified promo- 
tions. 








Comic Characters 


Cavort in Mardi Gras 
New Orteans, La—The New 
Orleans States capitalized on 
Mardi Gras Day masking to 
promote its comic strip char- 
acters. It used a best-costume 
contest, offering $750 in prizes. 


The con soeseed on by 
two weeks’ publicity, drew 
usands of contestants and 


tho 

onlookers the morning of Mardi 
Gras Day to the reviewing 
stand in front of the States 
building. Contest rules stipu- 
lated entrants had to be masked 
as one of the comic strip charac- 
ters appearing in the States. 


Peoria, Ill—Roy A. Pratt, 53, 
national advertising manager for 
Peoria Newspapers, Inc., since 
1944 and for many i in 
charge of national eri | 
for the Journal-Transcript, di: 
Feb. 19 after suffering from a 
heart ailment. 

He had been affiliated with 
Peoria newspapers since the 
start of his business career, hav- 
ing spent 22 years with the 
Peoria Journal-Tr: t ad- 
vertising department before tak- 
ing charge of national for Peoria 
Newspapers, Inc. 
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FARMERS 


Yes, you can safely "OK" the idea that FARM 
WEALTH means BUYING ABILITY. And... in St. 
Joseph's 18-County Trade Area, exclusive of the city, 
80%, of the bank deposits are estimated to be FROM 


And ... in this same area bank deposits have 
jumped up OVER FOUR TIMES since 1940. 


Coverage of this prosperous Farm Area is yours 
through the St. Joseph News-Press and Gazette. 


OVER 100,000 DAILY (M&E) 
OVER 88% HOME DELIVERED 


OVER 54,000 SUNDAY 





(EVENING ANO SUNDAY) 


(MORNING) 


ST. JOSEPH NEWS-PRESS 


St.Joseph Guzette 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 





Color Pictures Help 
In Crime Detection 


By James L. Collings 


SoME MONTHs ago, this de- 
partment repo that Emil 
‘Herman, who does photography 
for the Sunday magazine of the 
New York re was givii 
free course in photography to 
members of the Fm County 
(N. J.) Police 

This is a sequel. 

“After your story on me came 
out (July 30, 1949, page 40),” 
he said, “I went out to Michi- 
gan to do the story on how the 
Washtenaw County Sheriff's de- 
partment, in Ann Arbor, em- 
ploys color film for its crime 
detection. 

“The picture layout (which 
depicts a hit-and-run fatality, a 


mentioned that Lieutenant Vin- 
cent Fox (an ex-news photogra- 
pher) used a stepped-up meth- 
od of processing that makes a 
color print in little more than 
an hour,” he continued. 
Revolutionary Results 

This processing, the Mirror 
story goes on, has brought about 
revolutionary results. As the 
caption material puts it: “Not 
only is —y 2 photography a new 
departure in the routine busi- 
ness of identification and post- 
mortem examinations, but also 
in the field of evidence where 
it has led to convictions in 
court. 

“Black powder burns distin- 
guishable from _ red _ blood 
splotches on the dress of a 
murder victim, blue paint on 
the bumper of a hit-run death 
car, the red hair of a fugitive 
in a robbery case, the bloody 
scratches on the neck of a dark- 
skinned defendant in an assault 
case—all these, photographed in 
color and introduced as evi. 
dence, have helped bring Michi- 
gan _criminals to justice. 

“Sheriff John Osborn and 
Lieutenant Fox, in these and 
countless other cases, have 
demonstrated that black and 
white photography would have 
failed to produce a conviction. 
They had added a new word to 
an = adage: COLOR pictures 
don’t lie.” 

“Well ” Emil said, “Michael 
Orecchio, chief of the Bergen 
County detectives, has been 
thinking about using color for 
years, but has been held up 
by the mechanical difficulties of 
color photography. 

Color for $5,000 

“When he saw the Detroit 
story, he had something con- 
crete to speak to the freehold- 
ers about. He hopes by this 
3 the idea can be put in- 
ec 


How will it be set up, Emil? 
e new color rong 
will be in the regular photo la’ 
there,” he replied. I figure it 
will $5,000. This includes 
new sinks and equipment—a 
whole new darkroom, in fact. 
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“Printon color prints will be 
used exclusively, as these 
the only prints now acceptable 
in court evidence. the 


When 
ing a lab is complete, I'll instruct the 


heads of the various labs 
throughout the county in the 
taking of color shots and in the 
making of color prints. 

“Yes, my time and instruc- 
tions are for free. It won’t cost 
them a cent. 

Six-Months’ Trial 

“We'll give the thing a six- 
months’ trial. Our first © sctares 
will be of serious felonies only.” 

— —_ he age oo the _ 
po ce of color photography 
in crime detection m be 
recognized everywhere. 

“Everyone ‘i Bong it,” he 

said. “I think it’s big because 
for the first time you'll have 
visual evidence for the jury— 
evidence that’s captured at the 
scene almost inumediately” “<—_ 
the crime. 
“By actual tests, I’ve taken 
all sorts of color pictures in ad- 
verse weather and still come up 
with beautiful prints showing 
gunshot wounds and so on.” 

He then told about his recent 
visit to the plant of the manu- 
facturer of Printon. 

Realistic Murder 

While, we were there,” he 
ms. “we staged a murder— 
I even taught them how to 
make blood. It was a terrible 
day, snowing and cold, and right 
out on the main highway, with 
many spectators, we staged a 
gory homicide. 

“Now, remember, it was any- 
thing but ideal, the weather, 1 
mean—dark and snowy. I shot 
at % second at 10 feet at 6.3, 
using 2B photoflash bulbs, with 
the existing light as filler and 
backlighting. 

“The idea was to prove that 
the victim had been shot at 
close range, and the transpar- 
encies were good enough to 
prove just that. The Printons 


even showed the victim had No. 


a standing when he was 


“The results I got never could 
have been as vivid on black and 
white. Of course, you under- 
stand the pictures were for the 
benefit of jurors, not for pro- 
fessionals. 

“We made the show so real- 
istic that one woman was fooled 
completely. 

“One of the detectives spot- 
ted her standing with the rest 
of the onlookers and, suddenly 
and dramatically, asked the 
lady if she had committed the 
crime. 

“The woman was startled out 
of | her next breath. 

no,’ she finally man- 

a ‘T had nothing to Yo with 
it The last we saw of her she 
was welzing awey quickly. 

“Well,” mil said, “that’s 
something like the emotional 


impact color pictures have in 
court. I believe they’re it from 
now on.” 


Carolina Short Course 


SEVERAL top otographers 
and photo executives will ap- 
pear on the program of the first 
=  seaget  ay in — 

otogra which is sponsor 
the Caroll linas Press Photog- 
raphers Association. It will take 
place at the University of North 





are Carolina April 20-22. 


The course is being given by 
the association in cooperation 
with the university’s extension 
division, the National Press Pho- 
tographers Association and the 
a = Carolina Press Associa- 


“Speakers and teachers of the 
course include Lawrence Lay- 
bourne of Life; Harold Blumen- 
field, editor of Acme Newspic- 
tures; Bob Garland of Graflex; 
John Faber of the Birmingham 
(Ala.) News-Age-Herald; Bill 
Davis and Harold Davis of the 
Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Jour- 
nal, and Joe Costa, photo super- 
visor of King Features. 

The course is open to press 
and commercial lensmen. 


Graflex Bulletin 


GRAFLEX announces that—“at 
the request of numerous news- 

Papers and picture services”. 
it will produce a limited num- 
ber of three special units which 
haven’t been available for 10 
years. 

These units are the 5 x 7 
home portrait Graflex bodies— 
the — chassis for big ber- 
thas; 5 x 7 Graflex sheet film 
magazines for use therewith, 
and the horizontal 8 x 10 Crown 
R.B. enlarger. 

The home portrait Graflex fo- 
cal plane shutter slit widths 
have been standardized at %”, 
Y%", 1%” and full open. Deliv- 
ery of these items starts in 
April. 


WHNPA Contest Results 


THE White House News Pho- 
tographers Association held its 
annual photo exhibit and din- 
ner last week. President Tru- 
man was guest of honor. 

Aaron Miller of the Washing- 
ton Daily News was grand prize 
winner with his shot of a small 
boy talking to a dog. This pic- 
ture, titled “Not Now,” was also 

1 in the feature class. 
Other first- place winners 
were: presidential—Herbert K. 
White of Associated Press; per- 
sonalities— Stanley Tretick of 
Acme: snot news—Gene Jones 
of the Washington Post; scenic— 
Paul Semick of the Washington 
Star; sports—William Chaplis of 
AP, and color—Joe Roberts of 
National Geographic magazine. 


Photolith Weekly 
CuesHtre, Conn.—The Chesh- 


ire Advance, first newspaper 
published exclusively for the 





s 
Babies, Just 
. s 
Babies, Vie 
s 
In Chicago! 

Cuicaco—The “battle” of baby 
pictures here has become ee- 
sided, with the Tribune, Sun- 
Times and now the Herald- 
American running pictures and 
captions designed to cause 
chuckles. Each paper is using 
a different approach. 

The Tribune has purchased its 
pictures from the best seller, 
“The Baby,” published by Si- 
mon and Schuster, Inc., and is 
running one picture daily on the 
pw ag page, relying on the 
aby’s e: oo to eve the an- 
<= to the question ask 

The Sun-Times decided to con- 


in pictures of their cherubs who 
seem to be answering a ques- 
tion. The Sun-Times is 

$25 ~ Ow? picture accep’ 
— a suitable suggested 
= ion for “the caption. 

This week, the Herald-Ameri- 
can began its baby series under 
the heading, “Fellow Citizens!” 
title of the new book by Francis 
L. Gold The pom Bnd features 


unposed expressions of babies. 
Readers are asked to make their 


own deductions and save the se- 
ries for a fii eck-up as to 
‘who's who.” 


10,000 Seek Tickets 


To Bulletin Forum 

PHILADELPHIA — The Second 

Half of the Twentieth Centu: 
will be the theme of the fou 
annual Bulletin Forum, 
21-22 at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel. More than 10,000 re- 
quests for seats were received 
& Feb. 24, the deadline for 
mailing them. 

Arranged by the Club Service 
Bureau of the yaa ae 
Bulletin, the forum 
brings to Philadelphia Sean 
and international authorities to 
discuss questions of the day. 
The chairman is illiam 
S. Place, a clubwoman. 

The forum will be conducted 
in three sessions. e first, on 
the evening of March 21, will 
deal with the “Roots of Democ- 
racy.” The second session, the 
next afternoon, will take up 
“Citizens of Tomorrow.” Ex- 
perts on foreign affairs will deal 
with “Problems of Peace” at the 
= and final session that eve- 
ning. 


3 More Sun Men 


In New Positions 
Homer Strickler, assistant 
city editor of the New York 
Sun until its recent sale, has 
become editor of the Flagship 
News, a bi-monthly house paper 
published by American Airlines, 


town of Cheshire, is Connecti- Inc 


cut’s newest weekly. The pub- 
lisher is Herbert F. Spaeth, a 
Cheshire resident who works in 
a new Haven lithography plant. 
The first issue contained eight 
five-column pages printed i 
New Haven by photo-lithograph 
process. 


n staff man, 
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Dan Boehm, former Sun 
sports writer, has joined the 
sports staff of the New York 
Journal-American. 

Charles Sullivan, former Sun 
has become a re- 
rter on the Newark (N. J.) 
tar-Ledger. 
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| to make darkroom work EASIER...FASTER 
len 
iis To help free you for the darkroom work that contributes most 
4 toward meeting press deadlines and toward the quality of your 
veal pictures, Kodak offers a variety of processing aids. They help to 
“3 make your work easier, faster, and more sure... help to eliminate 
ond the minor problems that distract you from your work. 
ing 
_ KODAK PHOTO-FLO. A wetting agent that 
eri- does away with the need for wiping film with 
ne sponges, and prevents water marksorstreaks. 
_ KODAK PRINT FLATTENING SOLUTION. 
and Helps prevent curling, cracking, and exces- 
a sive drying of the emulsion. 
aeir KODAK ANTI-CALCIUM. Used in any devel- 
4 oper except the caustic type, it will prevent 

or minimize the formation of precipitates 

from hard water. Also helps prevent scum on 

negatives and scale formation on equipment. 
“_ KODAK ANTI-FOAM. One or two drops in 
u any developing, fixing, or stop bath will 
irt eliminate tendency of solution to foam or 
ae froth. Does away with air bells that cause 
‘Te- spots and stains. 
ved 
for 
fice 
hia 
mo] KODAK ANTI-FOG. 
to No. 1 is for addition to developer when 
_ apers or films tend to fog from age or un- 
- Javeuelibs storage conditions. 
ted No. 2 is widely used to prevent fogging when 
wil processing at high temperatures. 
i KODAK DESENSITIZER. Used in a bath prior 
up to development, it permits fast pan and 
— ortho films to be inspected under the safe- 
the light during development without danger of 
ve- fogging. 

Ask _ Kodak Dealer for these Process- 

ing Aids, 
ant 
ork 
has 
hip 
per 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 


1es, 


Kodak 





PROMOTION 


This ‘Merchandising’ 
Is Manufacturer’s Job 


By T. S. Irvin 


THAT OLD DEVIL merchandis- 
ing is stalking the countryside 
again. And since he usually 
winds up twirling his tail in the 
promotion department and prod- 
ding his hot fork into the pro- 
motion manager’s rear end, it 
behooves promotion people to 
study carefully his demeanor 

devious ways. 

Merchandising is important in 
our economy. In a larger meas- 
ure than many of us think, in 
our opinion, the effectiveness of 
advertising depends upon the 
effectiveness of the merchandis- 
ing that should be coupled with 
it. in a greater measure 
than any of its critics admit, the 
effectiveness of our economy 
depends upon advertising. 

This means that merchandis- 
ing is important to every news- 
paper, use the effectiveness 
of the advertising it carries is 
influenced by that merchandis- 
ing, and the very existence of 
the newspaper is influenced by 
the resultfulness of the adver- 
tising it publishes. 

Some Think It's a Trap 

In the same way, merchandis- 
ing is important to every adver- 
tising agency, and to every ad- 
vertiser. 


rt ‘ 

Yet few problems of like im- 
portance get the kicking around 
that merchandising gets—by 
media, by agencies, by adver- 
tisers. 

To be realistic about it, most 
people seem to regard merchan- 
dising as a trap. Media use it 
to trap advertisers into extra 
schedules. Advertisers, and their 
agencies, use it to trap media 
into extra services. And this 
means that the merchandising 
itself isn’t worth a damn. 

Maybe we ought to examine 
for a minute what merchandis- 
ing is. An old definition, and 
we think a good one, held that 
advertising is the force that 
brings people to goods, and mer- 
chandising is the force that 
moves goods to people. It is 
obvious, certainly to the in- 
formed, that both must work to- 
gether. 

For years it has been our 
feeling that the newspapers 
have let themselves be pushed 
around on_this merchandising 
business. They have let them- 
selves be sucked into it by 
shortsighted and greedy agen- 
cies and advertisers who think 
of merchandising merely as 
something for nothing. 

Now the competition for the 
advertising dollar is moving 
even closer into the newspaper 
territory. The magazines are 
beginning to sell themselves as 

local” media, because of the 
success of the “all business is 
local” theme. And radio, get- 
ting more and more of the local 
advertiser’s dollar, is beginning 
to use merchandising as a mag- 
net for local ad dollars. 
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This means that the spectacle 
of competition among media in 
the field of merchandising is 
about to unfold before us. To 
us, nothing could be sillier. 
Everybody will be doing every- 
body else’s job, while his own 
job is left undone. 

What we're driving at is that 
merchandising is the maufac- 
turer’s job, and nobody else’s. 
Certainly it is not a media job. 
No medium can merchandise 
goods one iota as effectively as 
the manufacturer himself. It is 
his responsibility. And the big- 
gest and most successful manu- 
facturers know this. They would 
no more think of relegating 
this job to a newspaper, a maga- 
zine, or a radio station than 
they would of having the news- 
paper design their product. ft 
requires too intimate a knowl- 
edge of the product, of selling, 
of servicing to be left to the 
casual attention of a junior on 
a media merchandising staff. 
And too much depends upon it. 

The newspaper’s job is to 
publish a newspap at serves 
readers well and by serving 
them well serves advertisers 
well. A newspaper can mer- 
chandise only itself. No news- 
paper would think of asking a 
merchant or a_ shoe manufac- 
turer to merchandise it. A 
newspaper should merchandise 
itself, and in this way merchan- 
dise its advertising. But that’s 
as far as it can effectively go 
in merchandising. 

Keep Merchants Informed 

A newspaper ought to keep 
merchants and dealers in its 
territory informed of the ad- 
vertising it is carrying and is 
scheduled to carry. This is 
legitimate newspaper merchan- 
dising. But it ought not to be 
expected to see that a manu- 
facturer’s product is in stock or 
on display. That’s the manufac- 
turer’s responsibility. You don’t 
rely on your neighbor to tell 
you whether you need a shave, 
do you? 

But until the newspapers 4s 
a group parse down this mer- 
chandising business and force 
advertisers and agencies to real- 
ize that merchandising is a part 
of selling that media cannot do 
as effectively as the manufac- 
turer himself, just so long will 
promotion departments have to 
engage in what is to us a ridic- 
ulous and wasteful operation, 
both for the newspaper and for 
the advertiser. 


In the Bag 

If you’d like to see a well- 
handled type book, look at the 
one just put out by the Daily 
Iowan, student-operated daily 
at the University of Iowa. 

Fort Wayne (Ind.) Journal- 
Gazette puts out a market data 
broadside headed “Salestrails” 
which stresses family coverage 








in a market that is second in 
ana and seventh in the U. S. 
in family buying power. 

Los Angeles Examiner is Re - 
sistent in pushing out little 
self - mailers promoting 
phases of the paper. They get 
their points across fast. 


Profit in Pollution? 
There’s a curious double ac- 
tion to a reprint we get from 
Knight, promotion man- 
ager of the Charleston (Wa. 
Va.) Gazette. Charleston, rather 
heavily industrialized, has an 
air pollution problem, and the 
Gazette, as a public service, 
ran a long series about it by 
Charles R. Armentrout, a staffer. 
Demand for the articles prompt- 
ed publication of a reprint, 
done as an cight-pege section. 
Reading the series, titled 
“This Air We Breathe,’ one 
gets an intimate feel of the 
area’s industry—and this is one 
thing that promotion so often 
seeks to do and so seldom suc- 
cessfully achieves. 


Wright Shows 


Telephone Numbers 

A patty telephone number 
contest has been copyrighted by 
the Wichita (Kan.) Beacon in 
its classified columns. Twenty 
numbers, chosen at random 
from a directory, are spotted 
through the classified page. 














was held with cash prizes in 
several categories, including 
historical. Winning pictures 
were printed, cutting picture 
costs to around $1 each. 


* 
Holiday Open House 
WaAsHINGTON’s Birthday, a holi- 
day, was used to advantage by 
the Boston (Mass.) Globe for a 
lavish advertising spread fea- 
turing Auto Dealers’ Open 
House. Liberal use of advertis- 
ing space was made by new and 
car dealers, service sta- 
tions,. service departments and 
accessory stores, inviting the 
public to participate. 


a 
Pink on White 
PINK WRAPPERS on suburban 
and country deliveries—so sub- 
scribers easily can see their pa- 
pers against the snow—are being 
used by the Ogden (Utah) 
Standard-Examiner. 


Compton Director 


John K. Strubing, Jr., has 
been el a member of the 
board of directors of Compton 
Advertising, Inc., according to 
R. D. Holbrook, president. Mr. 
a joined the agency in 


a 
72-Page Special 
NEtson, B. C.—The 15th an- 
nual Pictorial-Industrial Edition 
of the Nelson Daily News on 
Jan. 28 contained 72 pages. 





Any person finding his ib 
gets $1 at the Beacon office. 


Journalism Books 

Tue Toledo (O.) Blade joined 
hands with the Toledo Public 
Library to issue a 12-page list 
of all ks on journalism on 
the library’s shelves. The list, 
is given free to anyone interest- 

in the ne b 





pay 


Cheap Photos 

In MAKING plans for its mid- 
century edition published re- 
cently, the Ontario (Ore.) Ob- 
server hit upon a plan to save 
picture costs. A photo contest 





IT MAKES GOOD SENSE 


for newspaper employers 
to use EDITOR & PUB- 
LISHER Help Wanted 
ads. They get splendid 
action quickly! To place 
an ad write, phone or 
wire. 


Editor & Publisher 


1706 Times Tower 
New York 18, N. Y. 
Tel.: BRyant 9-3052 
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Here's A Plan 
That Pays Off! 


Fit this project into 
your 1950 newspaper pro- 


or in 
goodwill and increased lin- 
age. 





Supply your retail accounts 
with these attractive panels for 
vertise! 


green fabric surface with the 
name of your newspaper. Three 
convenient sizes. 

18 x 25% inches, $5.20 each. 
13 x 21 inches, $4.45 each. 


In % dozen lots, f.o.b., 
Manchester, Conn. 

Also available without let- 
tering at $1.10 less than per 
unit prices above; or with the 
words “As Advertised In” or 
vertised,”” at 55c_ less 
above. 
Write for complete details or 
order half a dozen of each size 


C. P. BRADBURY 
Box 167 Warrenton, Va. 
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14 on Control 
Board for 1950 
Soap Box Derby 


DeTroIT—Preparations for th: 
1950 All-American Soap Box 
Derby are under way in 150 
communities in the United 
States, Canada, Alaska and two 
foreign countries. 

This year marks the 13th run- 
ning of the Derby with Chevro- 
let Division of meral Motors 
and its dealers co-sponsoring 
the competition with 150 news- 
papers. 

Rules Are Changed 

New rules simplify operations 
so that more boys of average 
ability and average means may 
build gravity-powered cars to 
compete in the local tourna- 
ments which lead to the nation- 
al championships at 
Downs, Akron, O., on Aug. 13. 

“We believe that the National 
Rules Committee has gone a 
long way this year in simplifica- 
tion of the rules,” says W. G. 
Power, executive director of the 
Derby and Chevrolet advertis 
ing manager. 

“Boys are given more oppor- 
tunity to use their ingenuity of 
design and construction.” 

The rules provide that any 
type of tool may be used, and 
the complicated laminated type 
of body construction has been 
banned. No longer will the car- 
builders be able to use layer 
upon layer of wood that is 
glued, nailed or screwed to- 
gether to build up the body. 

Safety Emphasized 

Bodies may be built by using 
bulkheads for support, or with 
ribs running horizontally or ver- 
tically, covered with wood, sheet 
metal ,fabric, plywood, leather, 
linoleum, paper or almost any- 
thing else. 

Axle trees may be made of 
wood, metal or any convenient 
material as long as they are 
safe. In body construction, there 
is no regulation concerning the 
number of bulkheads that can 
be used, nor about the size of 
metal braces used in this sec- 
tion of the car. 

Safety continues to be the 
guiding factor in most of the 
new rules. and every effort was 
made in drafting the new rules 
to continue unbroken the past 
Derby safetv record. Toward 
this end. the use of wheels 
made before 1948 has been pro- 
hibited. The 1948. °49 and ’50 
wheels are painted red. 

Sapozink Heads Group 


Continuing the safety tradi- 
tion, the driver must have 


ample room in which to steer, 


and he must sit in a normal 


driving position. He must have 


both hands on -the steering 
wheel at all times, so a foot- 


operated brake is mandatory. A 
requirement for an open cock- 


pit further insures ample steer- 
ing room. 


Fourteen newsvavermen were 


selected at the 1950 Rules meet- 
ing to be members of the Na- 
tional Newsvaper Control Com- 
mittee. Ira C. Sapozink, of the 
Rochester (N. Y.) Times-Union, 
was named chairman. 


This committee, divided into 
four groups, will take part in 
four different phases of race 
operation; at Topside, at the 
starting line, on the officials’ 
bridge and at the car-return 
section. y 

As newspaper repr tatives 


Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution; 
Paul Waitt, Boston ( Mass.) Her- 
ald-Traveler. 

Officials’ Bridge group: Frank 
A. Knight, Charleston (W. Va.) 
Gazette; Barne Goldstein, 
Cleveland (O.) ews; Edwin 





they will assist veteran truck 
workers in the operation of the 


nals. 

They will wear distinctive 
marks of identification during 
the race so that competing 
champions may readily find 
them for quick counseling. 

Other members of the Control 
Committee are: 

Topside group: C. L. Kern, 
Indianapolis (Ind.) Star; Thom- 
as E. Johnson, Milwaukee 
(Wis.) Sentinel; Reese Morgan, 
St. Petersburg (Fla.) Indepen- 


dent. 

Starting Line group: James C. 
Kennedy, Buffalo (N. Y.) Cour- 
ier-Express; Roy H. Brown, 


Tacoma ( Wash.) News- 
Tribune. 


Car Return group: Howard P. 
Bailey, Washington (D. C.) Eve- 
ning Star; C. F. Kistenmacher, 
St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Demo- 
crat; George Bick, Detroit News; 
Wayne Henly, Lubbock (Tex.) 
Avalanche-Journal. 
s 


Parade in Oakland 

OAKLAND, Calif—Parade mag- 
azine will be added to Sunday 
editions of the Oakland Trib- 
une effective April 2, it is an- 
nounced by J. Russell Knowl- 
and, Jr., assistant publisher. At 
least eight local pages will be 
added here. 


Hearst Papers Drop 


ican and the Chicago Herald- 
American, have cancelled annual 
bowling tournaments. 

The Herald-American report- 
ed it is withdrawing its tourna- 
ment from the Women’s Inter- 
national Bowling Con: 
cause the group's by-laws per- 


by asserting that it is a club 
“to which no person has the 
} < aad right to member- 


ip. 

Bill Corum, sports columnist, 
wrote the story for the Journal- 
American, which cancelled its 
men’s tournament in_ protest 
against the ABC’s limitation of 
membership to white males. 


It’s The Punch “On The Button” 
That Really Counts In This Market! 


The thin infiltration of metropolitan fringe area circulation is 

not even a good solid body blow in the Norristown_Market 
_ it’s really the solid punch on the button of Times Herald 

concentrated circulation that really sells Norristown! 


REACHING DIRECTLY INTO 9 OUT OF 10 NORRISTOWN HOMES 


Norristown 


Norristown Dimes Herald 


Montgomery County’s Great Home Newspaper 


Pennsylvania 
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LET'S TALK CLASSIFIED 





Want Ads Often Make 
Feature News Stories 


By Herbert W. Tushingham 


CAM, Camden (N. 


Ir Is REALLY an amazing trib- 
ute to the Classified section 


when you consider the number this 


of true human interest stories 
instigated or conceived from 
little Want Ads. Some tragic, 
humorous, a few dramatic, 
others revealing. Who was it 
t said, “All the world is a 
e?” That could be likened 


itors constantly 
on the lookout for a features 
packing public a it is a 
wonder more of oe vai not 
recognized these true stories 
published in their own Want Ad 
Section. What greater appeal 
could the feature have than a 
basis that is local? Instead of 
characters from the world, from 
W Broadway, we 
have a feature concerning local 
people. Just the word “local” 
sounds —— ing because it di- 
vorces the crying world prob- 


Not all editors have missed 
the news in the Want Ads. 
Some have made it a =, 
feature either on a 
= eekday, or as a Sunday mond 

azine story. Here it is the as- 
signment of one writer to con- 
stantly investigate the unusual 
Want Ads. 

Others make it a monthly 
feature, while many more are 
ready and willing to capitalize 
on any “story tip” as suggested 
by the Classified Department. 
It is surprising how many = 
these make page one with a 
and are followed through with 
the conclusion of the Want Ad 
incident. 

A Few Illustrations 

Let’s reminisce for a moment 
to the best of our memory as 
we consider a few illustrations. 
As we do this, bear in mind 
the advantage is not for the 
local news alone, but for 
the publicity it gives their own 
Want Ad department. 

A_ few years ago I recall 
— about os = begsonm 
an auto ly and repair special- 
ist of Dallas, who ran an un- 
usual series of daily ads of hu- 
morous nature. I believe the 
campaign started on the premise 
of noneie himself because of 
his inability to handle all of 
the business. Then he decided 
against that because there 
would be no one to fix wreckei 
cars. Later he cancelled his 
hanging because he had ex- 
panded his floor space to ac- 
commodate his customers, An- 
qther requested his customers 
to ep 2 denting their fenders 
pase pgp no ty - ause he 
co’ strai n em out so 
beautifu! i. 

During his hanging announce- 
_— he recei offers to rent 

his apartment, one to lease his 
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J.) Courier-Post 


, and the payoff was -. 
ae two gift ropes. All of 
ed to an investigation by 
a Dallas Morning News feature 
writer and r ted in a news 
break. 


From our files we have a copy 
of a 1948 Sunday Seattle Times 
with an illustrated feature story 
on the Want Ad department. 
The es interviewed the su- 

pervisor and the CAM reporting 
the experiences of the phone 
room and the censorship rules 
enforced to protect the reader. 
The last half of the story gave 
at least a dozen examples of 
humorous and tragic want ad 
results. The head over the four- 
column feature read “Todavy’s 
Town Crier—The Want Ads” 
and how true that is. 

Along about this same time 
the Flint (Mich.) Journal had 
a three-column news story with 
a by-line and headed, “Parade 
of Humanity All In Days Work.” 
Again came the description of 
Want Ad Department activity 
followed by a variety of Want 
Ad accountings. Very interest- 
= to the reader. The Augusta 

(Ga.) Chronicle had a similar 
feature. 

I never will forget the story 
in the Houston (Tex.) 
(with 3-column art) telling how 
a local farmer paid an alltime 
high of $995 for a 1927 Model 
T Ford. The dealer advertised 
it as an antique collector’s item. 
The farmer said he wanted a 
Model T: he had the monev so 
he bought it. Good story? Sure 
was and good nublicity for the 
Houston Press Want Ad Depart- 
ment. 

Many CAMs will recall the 
story about the lost Parakeet 
called “Pete.” I just forget the 
citv, but I remember it rated 
a 2-column story and picture. 
“Pete” was fond by a young 
lad when the Parakeet care to 
rest on his shoulder. He placed 
a “found” ad and it was re- 
turned to the owner. Human 
interest story on the local level. 

‘Baby Wanted’ 

Evidence of increased interest 
by editors in these Want Ad 
feature stories is the one just 
forwarded to me by Carl Syl- 
vester, CAM, Athens (O.) Mes- 
senger. The following Want Ad 
(in part) was published: 

BABY. one year old or less, 

Wanted for adoption, etc. 

It originated from a personal 
interview by one of their news 
correspondents, C. H. Bartlett, 
with a young married couple. 
I’m going to quote excernts 
from his feature storv which 
was headed, “The Classified 
Said: ‘Baby Wanted.’” 

“They came into the office 
one afternoon, strangers to me. 
Married eight years; they said 
the doctors told them they 
could have no children of their 


Press pect 





own. Thi 
one. Co 
} yd 


wanted to 

I advise or help 
Did I think an ad would 
any good? 


and heart seemed to go all 
out for this couple. I wanted 
to help them... . 

“Advertising for a baby 


sounded like a new wrinkle to 
me. Although I have great 
faith in the power of advertis- 
ing, this looked like a long shot 
in the dark. I told them there 
he one chance in a million. 

“The ad appeared. For two 
or three weeks there were no 
answers. But, one day several 
weeks later the phone rang. A 
woman asked if I recalled the 
ad. Could I give her the ad- 
dress This was provided 
~ 

“T met them on the stree 
The wife proudly held the — 

up for me to see. To me 
looked like mag yo of others. 
To that mother, it was the most 
beautiful thing i ‘the world. 
It made me feel that a 
tough old sophisticate like the 
Messenger had brought a spot 
of real happiness.” 

Sure it makes a grand human 
interest story with the players 
simple everyday hometown tal- 
ent. Not many readers would 
miss a story like that. But, I 
wonder how many other Want 
Ad dramatic stories are bein 
missed either by the editoria 
room or the neglect of the CAM 
to advise them 

This question came up at a 
Classified meeting not so long 
ago and one CAM remarked, 
oT don’t know how many leads 
I have given our newsroom and 
nothing ever happened. I sus- 
they are confused and 
think I’m trying to get ‘news 
puffs’ for our commercial ad- 
vertisers.” 

It’s really a shame when such 
stories are neglected. ere is 
2s section devoted to people talk- 

Fy in the community. 
ps using our medium as 
a means of solving an existing 
problem. A news tip they can- 
not avoid passing out to ‘the 
paper and yet we muff the ball 
so often. 

Even granting a few cases 
may be an indirect “news puff’ 
to a commercial advertiser, if 
the story has a basic reader in- 
terest, so what. Give the guy 


, 
os 


a little free advertising, after 
all you have a feature story 


(AP) 


Means 


RELIABILITY 


Around the globe, 
Associated Press reporters 
are guided by. one precept: 

~ “Report FACTS — 
TRUTHFULLY ... IMPARTIALLY 


THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 





oe 


Byline of Dependability 
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that cost you nothing. Matter 
of fact, the Paper received pay- 
— for the Want Ad that cre- 
a 

Let’s ‘hear from some of you 
CAMs telling of these features 
appearing in your paper. 


Travel naps 
MANY ne pers, mainly 

those of metropolitan size, the 
Classified Manager is in charge 
of the Travel and Resort sec- 
tion. To all of these CAMs 
this timely reminder is passed 
along .with the idea it might 
lead to additional advertisin; 

The Holy Year of Jubilee will 
inspire more people to visit 
Rome than any previous Hol: 
Year. Travel agents are well 
acquainted with the Holy Year 
booking potential. Promoting 
this event and selling tie-in ad- 
vertising should be 
with readers and advertisers. 


Phone Room Operation 

Some 22 members of the fair 
sex, more formally known as 
Classi: Telephone Super- 
visors, recently met in Chi- 
cago in conjunction with the 
Mississippi Valley meeting of 
CAMs. 


The conference was directed 
by Betty Rollison, Chicago 
(Ill) Sun-Times, assisted by 
Ann Terpstra,-Madison ( Wis.) 
Newspapers. The keynote = 
“Make No Little Plans” given 
by Carrie Wilson, Milwaukee 
(Wis.) Sentinel, concerned the 
selecting and training of person- 
nel and will be reported in 


ITOR HER. 

The physical and mental ef- 
fect of environment was de- 
scribed in another talk entitled 
“Private Lives” presented by 
Clytie Kerr, Minneapolis Star- 
Tribune. 

Considerable time was de 
voted to the advantage or dis- 
advantage of using typewriters 
in the phone room. It was defi- 
nitely and unanimously favored 
by the larger newspapers. 

Every year this supervisor 
meeting has grown in attend- 
ance and popularity. Unfortu- 
nately, this is the only meeting 
during the year for the Super- 
visor. Her job is vital in the 
successful growth of a Classi- 
fied Department. Telephone 
selling has become the secret of 

lassified de 
of the wide ‘coverage attained. 
There should be — regional 
meetings of the gals. 








One of America's Greatest 
Retailers Points the Way to 
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Richard H. Edwards JF Jordan 
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BUREAU OF ADVERTISING, ANPA 
370 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


This @ contributed by 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 
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Employe Must Pay 


Own Fare Going Home 


Pawtucket, R. I—An arbi- 
trator has ruled that the Paw- 
tucket Times is not required to 
reimburse an employe for taxi 
fare in getting home when com- 
mon carrier transportation is 
unavailable. 

Acting for Edward Boland, a 
reporter, the Guild had claimed 

spent for taxi hire from 
Sept. 7, 1948 to July 9, 1949. 
For many years he had worked 
days. He was transferred to the 
night shift, from 5 p.m. until 
1:30 a.m., and the last bus to 
his home left before his work- 
day ended. So he used a cab 
at a cost of $2 a week. 

The arbitrator, John P. 
Cooney, Jr., related that efforts 
were made to have Mr. Boland’s 
hours modified, but the Manage- 
ment felt he was needed until 
1:30 a.m. 

Special Circumstances 

“There is no question,” Mr. 
Cooney said, “of the right of 
Management to change Boland 
from the day shift to the night 
shift. The Guild feels this is a 
ust obligation of Management. 
t does not base its claim on the 
principle that every employe 
should be compensated for the 
cost of transportation home 
when his hours are such that 
the ordinary means of transpor- 
tation are unavailable when he 
finishes work, but rather on the 
circumstances of this particular 


case. 

“It is argued that the claimant 
is a long-time employe who al- 
ways worked days and never 
had to face the problem until 
he was transferred, and there 
was on his part a fear of phy- 
sical danger if he walked home 
because he would have to pass 
through an undesirable section 
and there had been some in- 
stances of people being ac- 
costed.” 

Management contended there 
was nothing in its contract 
which in any way obligated it 
to pay such taxi expense and 
that recognition of this claim 
would set a precedent which 
might subject the paper to other 
claims. 

Company Not Obligated 

The arbitrator ruled: 

“I do not believe that Man- 

t is obligated for the ex- 
pense in question. Ordinarily 
the employer has no concern 
with the manner in which the 
employe gets to his work or 
gets home from work; that 
his business. 

“Some concerns do provide 
transportation home for em- 
Pployes who get through very 
late. It is not established, how- 
ever, that this is a general pol- 
icy in the industry and there 
never was any such policy at 
the Times and. as far as I could 
learn, the Guild had never con- 
tended for any such policy in 
contract negotiations. 

“If there was such a policy, 
it should be applicable to all 
employes similarly situated. 
costs money to go home on the 
bus, or to use your own Car. 
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One who is paid taxi fare by 
Management has no expense for 
such rtation and could 
be said to have an advantage 
over his fellow-employe sim- 
ilarly situated but who perhaps 
uses own Car. 
Principle Is Involved 

“The amount involved might 
be small, but that is not of con- 
sequence when a principle is 
involved, and the amount in- 
volved here is small. To hold 
Management responsible in this 
case, because of the circum- 
stances of the case, would in 
my opinion tend to create con- 
fusion in the minds of other em- 
ployes as to their rights in any 
similar situation the circum- 
stances of which to them might 
seem meritorious in the light 
of a favorable finding for this 
> in this dispute. 

“I do not believe that Man- 
agement’s concern for the safety 
of its employes could fairly be 
said to be involved in a consid- 
eration of this case. 

“I find, therefore, that Boland 
is not entitled to be reimbursed 
for the money he spend for taxi 
hire to go home.” 

B 


Roper Sets Up Project 


On Buyer Motivation 
Elmo Roper has announced 
that his organization is setting 
up a long-term program of basic 
research on advertising effec- 
tiveness, with Robert F. Elder, 
who recently resigned as vice- 
president of Lever Brothers Co., 
taking general charge of opera- 
tions. 
What Makes Up His Mind? 
The project, Mr. Roper said, 
has grown out of a feeling 
shared by him and a group of 
his clients that marketing re- 
search has thus far failed to 
give a detailed and reliable an- 
swer to the question, “What 
makes up the buyer’s mind?” 
The study is being financed on 
a continuing basis by a group of 
Roper clients. It is proposed to 
make extensive use of con- 
sultants from such fields as psy- 
chology, sociology and anthro- 
pology, and to combine findings 
from these sources with those 
derived from practical advertis- 
ing experience, 





WHY? 


...do the Big-Money 
Space-buyers at the 
top agencies ‘read 
E&P? 


SEE PAGE 65 
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Kiernan Lives by Alarm 
To Give Folks a Laugh 


By Jerry Walker 


UNDER THE law, the radio busi- 
ness must concern itself with 
public service, convenience and 
necessity, and 
Walter Kiernan 
is no one to take 
liberties with 
the law, though 
he earns a nice 
living taking 
li es with 
the news. 

The ABC hu- 
morist-commen- 
tator sees the 
necessity of 
pursuing his ca- 
reer, with spon- 
Sors and. all 
that, when he looks at a snap- 
shot of his wife and three sons 
(two of them attending Holy 
Cross College) and a house in 
Connecticut. 

“Give a guy a smile early in 
the morning—that’s public serv- 
ice,” says Walter, and he does 
that several times each morning 
five days a week. He even fol- 
lows through with a chuckle 
program for five minutes every 
afternoon. 

One-Alarm Man 

It’s when he weighs the “con- 
venience” ukase that Mr. Kier- 
nan, newspaperman - paragraph- 
er-newscaster for 26 years, be- 
comes alarmed. It’s the kind of 

that comes with a ring— 

a shrill kind of thing—even be- 

fore the roosters crow in mid- 

town Manhattan. ~ it must 

be explained that Mr. K slum- 

lly more than five 

hours a . only on weekends 
at his Milford, Conn. domicile. 

The rest - the week he spends 
in a New York hotel.) 

Believe it or not, to 


Kiernan 


use a 
(xs Hearstian phrase, INS-man 
ABC publicists insist he’s only 
m Man”) Kiernan really 
gets up when his one and only 
alarm clock breaks the dawn. 
But he has been fighting the 
alarm clock all his working life. 
Presently his chief chore is a 
70-minute monologue which be- 
gins at 6:30 am. It’s surpris- 
ing, he has found from fan mail, 
how many people in Bagdad-on- 
the-Subway and in its environs 
are up and about at that hour. 
Many of his listeners, according 
to — data, are women and 
station-bound commuters. 
Whiffenpoof Background 
A quarter of a century ago, 
Walter Kiernan was on the New 
Haven (Conn.) Union. He im- 
bibed a lot of Yale atmosphere 
but brags that he never “went 
school.” What’s more amaz- 
ing is that he never met H. I. 
Phillips of funny-column fame 
until Just the other day—in the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel lobby. 
“Believe me,” said Mr. Kier- 
nan, “I fell heir to Harry’s col- 
umn, Elm City Clarion, in the 
New Haven Register when he 
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went on the Bigtime, but I 
never met him until the other 
day. If you think that’s funny, 
we're neighbors in Milford.” 
One day Walter got a job 
covering up for the Hartford 
INS bureau man during the 
summer. He had to report for 
work, 40 miles from home, at 
5 am. At the end of the day’s 
stint for INS he hurried back 
to New Haven to work on a 


weekly newspaper he had 
started. 

From 9 to 6! But— 
Then came an “invitation” 


from Ba Faris, INS editor, 
to join the New York staff and 
work from 9 a.m. until 6 p.m. 

“You own a paper,” he told 
the printer of his weekly, and 
dashed off to the city. 

“Within three weeks,” Walter 
recalled, “I was assigned to the 
early day trick because Barry 
thought the morning report 

needed brightening. And I was 
living i on Long Island, which 
meant I had to set the alarm 
for 2:30!” 

Every assignment he drew 
called for an early morning 
start. 

Because he had gone “out on 
a limb” and predicted Wendell 
Willkie would be the Republi- 
can nominee in 1944, Walter got 
himself the job of covering the 
Willkie campaign for INS 

“You'll remember,” he said, 
“that Mr. Willkie made speeches 
at every whistle stop, from 8 
o'clock in the morning until 
midnight. d I had to turn 
out copy for the day report, 
the night report and the over- 
night.” 

Also, while on desk duty at 
INS, Walter claims he had the 
unique experience of writing 
bright feature stuff early in the 
morning, only to edit it for 
filing, and wind up by tossing 
most of it in the basket because 
news was more imperative. 

Writes Column for INS 


He broke into radio (and 
broke out of INS because of the 
late J. V. Connolly’s edict that 
no man can serve two masters) 
with an 11 p.m. Saturday-Sun- 
day show. That was a real 
— but it lasted only a 

en the sponsor de- 
cided’ he wanted the ag 4 for 
broadcast in Washington, D. C 
only. The had to be pre- 
pared before 7:30 a.m. ke 
advantage of lower wire tolls. 
So * was up at 5:30 a.m. 
aga. 

Walter finally settled down to 
a daybreak show on WJZ. He 
also got back on the INS pay- 
roll with his column, “One 
Man’s Opinion,” using the daily 
grist of news for light commen- 

By conducting a one-man 
survey (“I sent 10c in stamps 
each newspaper on the INS 
tient list”) he found out that 





Airman, Adman 

Los Angeles — Jack West. 
president of West-Marquis 
Advertising Agency. has been 
sworn in as a deputy in the 
Sheriff's Aero Squadron and 
has placed his two airplanes 
at the organization's disposal 
for emergency service. A flyer 
since 1926, Mr. West also owns 
the converted Army crash- 
boat Monsoon. which will be- 
come available for sea res- 
cues. 





152 papers now use his column. 

On another occasion, he re- 
calls, he dug into his own 
pocket to support a fetish which 
is unique in radio. He had re- 
ceived complaints from people 
who bought some tulip bulbs 
which he plugged on his show. 

“So,” he says, “I sent each 
one who complained my per- 
sonal check for $2.54, the price 
of the bulbs. But it didn’t cost 
me very much, because most of 
the people sent the check right 
back. They were satisfied, they 
said, that I was sincere in pro- 
moting a product.” 

His afternoon show for Philip 
Morris cigarettes tacks onto a 
Hollywood production, “Bride 
and Groom,” inspiring Mr. K 
to quip: “I’m the best man.” 
But that, too, could be only one 
man’s opinion. 


3% Don't Like Color 
Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem has given the FCC some 
data on the public’s reaction to 
color television as demonstrated 
in Washington recently. Some 
9,423 persons returned question- 
naires, and 97% said they 
thought color TV was “much 
more enjoyable” or “somewhat 
more enjoyable” than black- 
and-white. CBS didn’t break 
down the 3%—282.6 persons— 
who found it less enjoyable. 
Lem might have been color 
ind. 


Man Who Saved Radio 
Larepo, Tex.— William Pres- 
cott Allen, publisher of the 
Laredo Times, was termed by 
Federal Judge James V. Allred 
in a recent ruling as a man 
who did something to save the 
town’s only radio station. 
Judge Allred denied an FCC 
request for an injunction against 
Laredo Broadcasting Co. The 
FCC had contended that Mr. 
Allen and the Times’ general 
manager, Allen K. Tish, were 
in control of KPAB in violation 
of the law. The station trans- 
ferred hands without govern- 
ment consent, the FCC charged. 
Judge Allred, an ex-governor 
of Texas, said the FCC should 
recognize practical conditions 
—- to Laredo. He termed 
len a ;_publie spirited 
citizen” and sa 
«something 1 dl to be done to 
Se and he did it. 
ONT fi ind Mark ——, hing 4 
ager) = in control of the sta- 
tion, although no doubt Allen 
and Tish by withdrawing fi- 
nancial aid could ahanuene ag 


Japanese Gal 
Reporter Notes 
U. S. ‘Freedom’ 


Wartersury, Conn.—A 27-year- 
old Japanese newspaperwoman 
has a better concept of Ameri- 
can journalism and womanhood 
as the result of a month of 
oy here and in Worcester, 

ass. 


Miss’ Matsuyo Yamamoto, pe- 
tite reporter for the Sanyo 
Press in Okayama, Japan, spent 
two weeks with the Worcester 
Telegram-Gazette and a similar 
period with the Republican 
American here. Reporters es- 
corted her on their beats, giving 
her opportunities to interview 
scores of women. 

When she left for New York 
she admitted she had learned 
much about American women. 
She is most impressed, she said, 
by the “great freedom” which 
American women cherish. She 
is also keenly interested in di- 
vorce cases and how they affect 
the home. 

Miss Yamamoto was the only 
woman among the 12 Japanese 
journalists who attended a 
seminar of the American Press 
Institute at Columbia Univer- 
sity as guests of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. She will continue 
her study of newspaper tech- 
niques in New = and Wash- 
ington until 

Miss Yamemets, modestly af- 
firming that there are women 
journalists in Japan “far more 
representative than I” was 
among the 300 considered for 
the trip to America. She came 
first among the 60 finalists in 
Tokyo. 

A resident of China for many 
years, she attended high school 
in Shanghai before going to 
Kobe College where she ma- 
jored in English. She taught 
several years prior to becom- 
ing a reporter three years ago. 

s 


Livingston in TV 
Cuicaco — Louis Livingston, 
recently - resigned circulation 
promotion manager of the Chi- 
cago Herald-American, has 
joined Filmack Trailer Corp., 
to head the Lyte ome depart- 
ment. He was previously asso- 
ciated — the Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Evening Bulletin and 
New York Journal-American. 
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NEWSPAPER LAW 





D.A.’s Report On Jury 
Probe Held Privileged 


By Albert Woodruff Gray 
Member of Bar, Supreme Court of the United States him 


THE ORDER of an appellate 
court in New Yerk State re- 
versed the lower court that 
struck out the defense of PM 
in an action for libel based on 
a report by an assistant district 
attorney of a grand jury inves- 
tigation of “10 Queens Bookies.” 

The publication was, in part: 
“The 10, including such color- 
fully Runyonesque characters as 
Willie the Ice, Big Briggie, 
Little Briggie and Firpo, were 
said by the Assistant D.A. .. . 
to have confirmed in part 
Pledge’s testimony about having 
to pay at least three different 
sets of police officers.” 

The lower court held that this 
article, being merely the pub- 
lication of a conversation be- 
tween an assistant district at- 
torney and a reporter, was not 
a part of the Grand Jury de- 
liberation and hence was not 
privileged. 

Crane’s Guiding Rule 

The reversal of this decision 
by the Appellate Division cited 
as authority for its determina- 
tion a decision of Justice Pe- 
cora in an action brought some 
years ago against the New York 
Evening Post. 

This article in the Post car- 
ried the head, “City CWiA Fires 
14 in ‘Racket’ Mopup. Accused 
of Pay-Roll Padding, Bootleg- 
ging and ‘Kick-Back.’” In a 
suit brought by one of those dis- 

ssed in consequence of this 
investigation, this article was 
held privileged and not a libel. 

In the determination of this 
action in favor of the Post, the 
court held the case to be gov- 
erned by a decision of the Court 
of Appeals that has now_be- 
come an authority on this phase 
of libel law. Chief Judge Crane 
wrote, “A comment is fair when 
it is based on facts truly stated 
and free from imputations of 
corrupt or dishonorable motives 
on the part of the person whose 
conduct is criticized and is an 
honest expression of the writer’s 
real opinion or belief.” 

.To this he added “To fur- 
nish the news uvon these mat- 
ters is the justification for the 
existence of a newspaper. 
These matters constitute news 
and may be printed, when cor- 
rectly stated, with impunity. 
The fact that the press is ever 
ready to publish irregularities 
or acts of favoritism has a ten- 
dency to keep officials up to the 
high mark of their calling.” 

A New York statute which 
provides that no action can be 
maintained against a reporter, 
editor, publisher or proprietor 
for the publication of a_ fair 
and true report “of any judicial, 
legislative or other public offi- 
cial proceedings or for any 
heading of the report which is 
a fair and true head note of the 
article published,” is the state- 


tion is but little better than 
mere gossip. 

The St. Louis (Mo.) Globe 
Democrat some years ago pub- 
lished, “Wants J. P. to explain 
Tax Receipt He Issued. State’s 
attorney, P. Zerweck, said 
yesterday he would question 
Justice of the Peace Walter G. 
Grossman of Belleville concern- 
ing a receipt of $234.75 for per- 
snel sreeey taxes issued by 


In the subsequent libel suit, 
ment of a rule of law generally the Supreme Court of that state 
recognized throughout the coun- affirmed a judgment in favor of 
try. the publisher on an opinion that 

Border Fringe substantially repeats the New 


York statute. 
In that border fringe, how- ~« 
ever, between matters of legit- eM, Daal oie a 
imate public interest and hon- Court proceedin ny aig 
est expression of opinion and pon a pn of the news- 
articles that lie outside that Susi ith fai 
pale of privilege is the breeding ea” aa a” out unfair 
ground of libel suits. com- « : 
parison of the underlying prin 
ciple in ry bra P...- om. 
cisions with a recent decision of .omment of Judge Crane, “Mere 
the Supreme Court of New Jer- exaggeration, slight irony or 


sey aids in an understanding of Wit “ali those delightful touches 

this boundary. that go to make an article read- 
The publication in that state s416 “do not push beyond the 

—“Officials Fix Charges, Aide jimitations of fair comment and 

Avers in Court, Tells Thorpe treatment.” 

Township Conditions Are ‘Rot- - 


the court. 
Therefore the article was not 
” libelous.” 

« The PM decision recalls the 


Hushaw to Direct 

California Seminar 
Guenpate, Calif—Charles C. 

Hushaw, executive editor of the 

Glendale News-Press, has been 

named chair- 

man of the Cali- 


per Publishers 
Association 12th 
annual editorial 
seminar, now 
being planned. 

The seminar 
will take place 
June 23-24 at 
Stanford Uni- 
It will 
be preceded on 
June 22, by the 
annual conven- 
tion of the As- 
sociated Press News Executive 
Council. 

Other members of the Semi- 
nar committee are: Robert L. 
Calkins, Modesto Journal; Ed- 
ward Kennedy, Monterey Penin- 
sula Herald; Wyman Riley, Gib- 
son Newspapers of Vallajo; 
William A. Townes, Santa Rosa 
Press-Democrat, and Ralph H. 
Turner, Temple City Times. 








ten.’ Says Rogers ‘Gives Or- 
ders,’”"—was held to be libel. 

The trial court had held this 
comment privileged but the 
highest court of the state point- 
ed to the vitally weak spot in 
such defense. The statement in 
this article concerning Rogers, 
said the court, purports to be a 
quotation of the assertion of a 
third person attributing disrep- 
utable and degrading conduct to 
the individual mentioned. The 
plea of fair comment affords no 
protection here. The publica- 
tion apparently labors under 
the misapprehension that under 
this plea it may justify such a 
publication merely by proving 

at it correctly, fairly and 
without malice reported what 
was said by the third person re- 
gardless of what the utterance 
might_be. ple 

Little More Than Gossip 

This distinction between the 
article in PM and that in the 
New Jersey paper becomes 
clear by reference to the New 
York statute. The New York 
action is based on a report of 
a “judicial, legislative or other 
public and official proceeding.” 
The basis of the New Jersey ac- 
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dournalism Edacation 





Fordham’s Patterson 
Chair Is Unusual 


By Ray Erwin 


SOME OF THE fame and fortune 
edill 


the New York Daily are 
helping produce alert and well- 
educated newspapermen today 
in the Journalism Division of 
Fordham University. 

Fordham’s Joseph Medill Pat- 
terson Professor of Journalism 
Memorial Chair, created in 
1948 in memory of the publish- 
er, is poy Be an unusual 
newspaper training program in 
which degree candidates must 
major in a standard study in 
addition to journalism work. 

Scholarly, Practical 

To obtain a Master of Fine 
Arts degree from the Depart- 
ment of Communication Arts, 
headed 4 the Rev. Vincent 
dePaul O’Beirne, S.J., a candi- 
date must qualify for a Master 
of Arts degree in an established 
field of study like English, his- 
tory or economics. The depart- 
ment’s four divisions are Jour- 
nalism, Radio, Theater and Cin- 
ema. Thus, the journalism grad- 
uate is equipped with a schol- 
arly background, upon which is 
superimposed practical news- 
paper training. 

airman of the Journalism 
Division is the Rev. Alfred J. 
Barrett, S.J. While serving as 
a chaplain at an Army camp in 
Texas in the war, Father Bar- 
rett, suffering from a broken 
leg, had himself taken on a 
stretcher to be at the side of a 
former Fordham student who 
was dying in the hospital. After 
the boy’s death, the Jesuit 
wrote a 30-page letter to the 
soldier’s mother. 

Capt. Patterson, a relative of 
the young man, read the letter 
and was so impressed with it 
that he sent for Father Barrett 
to be with him on the day of 
his own death and willed sub- 
stantial property to the Society 
of Jesus. Some of the funds 
were used to found the journal- 
ism chair, whose first occupant 
is David Marshall, a talented 
and experienced newspaperman. 

The Student's Choice 

“Don’t say our school is 
unique—only God is unique.” 
smiled Mr. Marshall, a small, 
intense and incisive man, me- 
ticulous in speech and manner, 
whose reddish blond hair is 
roached back from a high fore- 
head. “However, we are doing 
a job no other school we know 
is attempting. It is our belief 
that a student cannot learn to 
write unless: he knows 
something. 

“In our division, the student 
can study newspaper techniques 
or creative writing,” explained 
Mr. Marshall. “If he elects the 
former, we equip him in one 
year to do a first-class news- 
paper job, equal to two or three 
years’ practical experience. 

“We are not producing gen- 


erals, but good second lieu- 
tenants,” he continued. “We 
require the student to take a 
minimum number of points in 
— —_. = believe 

at ne per techn 
se cannot * disassociated 
good writing. A thesis in news- 
pom techniques is required, 
n which the candidate must 
draw up a prospectus for a 
newspaper with particular em- 
phasis upon the economic foun- 
dations of a newspaper and its 
ethical duties and obligations. 

“In creative writing, similarly, 
- —— a ——s = 
poin im newspaper tech- 
niques,” Mr. Marshall added. 
“The thesis in this branch is a 
short story sold to a quality 
magazine without the editor 


knowing it is a thesis or a novel 4 


accepted by a publishing house. 

“The emphasis is on success- 
ful writing and unless the can- 
didate can sell on the commer- 
cial market, he cannot qualify. 
On that point we are very 
tough.” 

Love of Profession 

The journalism professor is a 
man who knows newspapers 
and loves newspapers and he 
doesn’t have much interest in 
those who do not share that 
affection. 

“Unless a man loves news- 
papers and newspapering, he is 
never going to succeed in the 
business,” he_ asserted. 

Mr. Marshall’s newspaper rec- 
ord attests his own devotion and 
service. 

After serving on the London 
staff of the New York World 
for two years, he was on the 
editorial staffs of London news- 
papers for three years. He re- 
turned to New York and joined 
the staff of the New York Sun 
as assistant to Dr. James 
Gray, then cable editor, on the 
dav that Frank A. Munsev, pub- 
lisher of the paper, died. He 
remained on the Sun’s cable 
desk for 23 years. When the 
paper’s war desk was created 
on the day Germany marched 
against Poland in 1939, Mr. 
Marshall took it over and han- 
dled it for the duration of the 
war. 

Mr. Marshall is the author of 
“Grand Central,” a book about 
Grand Central Terminal, and 
“Model Railroad Engineering.” 
He is working on a third book, 
“Locomotive Parade,” outlining 
certain aspects of railroad and 
American history. 

Teaching phases of journal- 
ism and creative writing on a 
part-time basis at Fordham are 
Neil MacNeil, assistant manag- 
ing editor of the New York 
Times; Meyer Berger, New York 
Times feature writer; Thomas 
Orr of Newsweek, Ray Mack- 
Jand of Life, Anne Fremantle of 

e Commonweal, Herschel 
Brickell and Greta Palmer, 


Q 





David Marshall 


The Journalism Division is in 


a quaint little rock house, built K 


in 1840 as a home for the Ford- 
ham architect, oldest structure 
on the campus. dgar Allen 
Poe, a near neighbor, used to 
visit in this house. The bell 
in the tower of the University 
Church is called “Old Edgar 
llen” because its resonant 
tones are supposed to have in- 
— the poet to write “The 
ells.” 


A painting of the late Thomas 
Augustus Daly, a Fordham man 
who later served on the Phila- 
delphia (Pa.) Record and who 
composed the MacAroni bal- 
lads, is given prominence on the 
wall of the main room. 

Little Rock House 

This tiny four-square story- 
and-a-half rock house is na- 
tional headquarters of the Cath- 
olic Press Association of the 
United States and from its of- 
fices are edited the Ram, Ford- 
ham newspaper, and the Ford- 
ham Monthly, a slick literary 
magazine. 

The 


basement classroom, 


reached by spiral iron stairs, is - 


equipped like a modern city 
room. In a place of prominence 
is the circular copydesk for- 
merly used by the Bronx Home 

ews. On convenient shelves 
are complete files of the New 
York Times and the old New 
York Herald, gifts made by the 
New York Sun a year ago. Un- 
til its recent sale, 30 copies of 
the Sun were delivered daily to 
the classes and Sun style was 
followed. 





Swift Crusade 7 
Doubles Size of 
Lafayette, La. 





tension of the city’s limits to 

encompass its postwar 

peomeien and virtually double 
e. 


The Adve: rT, an affiliate of 
Superior (Wis.) Telegram, is 
the only daily here. Its cam- 
paign was literally a race, with 
the April 1 census as the factor 
to beat. Since 1940 Lafayette’s 
population had been on the 
books as 19,421. For the past 
few years it had been claiming 
35,000, much of it outside limits, 

Spotting an opportunity in 
announcement that Gov. Earl 
Long would allow a small 
number of non- controversial 
matters to be introduced at the 
special session of the legisla- 
ture, the Advertiser sounded a 
front-page call for action to ex- 
tend Lafayette corporate limits 
by state act. Public support 
was rallied, official cooperation 
was enlisted. The bill was be- 
ing readied for the hopper when 
the thunderbolt struck — the 
Governor had suffered a heart 
attack; session postponed. 

Loath to let the public mo- 
mentum slide, the newspaper 
turned to extension by petition 
and city ordinance. Keeping the 
campai on the front page, 
channelling data gathered on 
the advantages of suburbanites 
getting into the city limits, own- 
ers’ aversion to city taxes was 
not only overcome, but petition 
squads got triple. the required 
signatures requesting incorpor- 
ation in less than 48 hours. It 
had to be less than 48 hours, 
for under the state statute, the 
successive legal steps brought 
the effective date of extension 
to March 31. 

Bouquets from city officials 
and the citizenry at large hailed 


the newspaper’s leadership 
from the start. 

s 
Holiday A.M. Edition 
New Beprorp, Mass, — 


Wasington’s Birthday saw the 
Cape Cod Standard-Times in- 
augurating a new policy of 
publishing a holiday morning 
edition. 
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... there’s still time for this 






superb Lenten series! 


Ma Jones, 
Meet She Master 


Sermons and Prayers of 
PETER MARSHALL 
late Chaplain, U. S. Senate 


12 INSTALLMENTS—WITH 24 CLASSICAL ILLUSTRATIONS 


WHAT EDITORS ARE SAYING ABOUT THIS SERIES: 


“Congratulations on the SPOTLITE SERIES, ‘MR. 
JONES, MEET THE MASTER.’ It is an excellent 


Lenten feature.” 
—AL D. OFFER 


ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


“ ‘MR. JONES, MEET THE MASTER’ is making a big 
hit with our readers as a Lenten feature. Both text 
and illustrations are superb.” 
—DON E. WEAVER 
COLUMBUS CITIZEN 


“We regard ‘MR. JONES, MEET THE MASTER’ as one 
of the finest religious features to be available this year.” 
—PAUL SCHROEDER 
TOLEDO BLADE 


“ ... we are having sensational results from ‘MR. 
JONES, MEET THE MASTER.’” 


—LLOYD M. FELMLY 
NEWARK NEWS 


“The Spotlite feature is working out very well. To 
me the best series have been Peter Marshall’s and 
General Howley’s, though most have been very fine.” 
—HAL WHEELER 
BOSTON TRAVELER 


“MIR. JONES, MEET THE MASTER’ is doing a grand 
job for us.” 
—CHARLES MOSS 
NASHVILLE BANNER 













MR. JONES, MEET THE MASTER is but one of the outstanding, timely, human-interest series supplied as regular 
service to SPOTLITE SERVICE subscribers. For Lenten season publication it is being offered separately. Order it 
and the regular weekly SPOTLITE SERVICE today! SAVE TIME, MONEY — GAIN READERS, PRESTIGE! 
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Let ’Em Eat Ads, Too, 
Says Canadian Editor 


By Prof. Roscoe Ellard 


Graduate School of Journalism, Columbia Univ., N. Y. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING AND 
PROMOTION by Leslie W. McClure. 
mn York: The Macmillan Company. 

Pp. . 


In Montreat the other day 
a Canadian editor proposed this 
as a way to show people in satel- 
lite countries some practical 
benefits their brothers enjoy in 
democratic living: 

Send them American advertis- 
ing. To satellite “citizens,” 
washing machines, electric irons, 
stoves, and toasters, not to men- 
tion privately owned motor cars, 
are as remote as cyclotrons. Let 
them see democracy’s wealth of 
pleasant living offered alluringly 
at modest prices, unrationed. 

Meanwhile in Washington, 
Treasury officials and newspaper 
promotion men planned ways in 
which newspapers will spear- 
head our 1950 Savings Bond 
drive—“as an important factor in 
Stabilizing national economy.” 
(E&P, Feb. 25, p. 51.) 

i informative 
value, Professor McClure of the 
University of Illinois declares 
in this newest book on newspa- 
per advertising and promotion, 
“nearly everybody,” as the Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin might 
put it, wants advertising in the 
newspaper—and probably those 
who say they don’t want it, read 
it. The author quotes a Minne- 
apolis Star and Tribune poll as 
reporting that 85% of its read- 
= in a ecm e Ay yell 
ets” prefer a newspaper that car- 
ries advertising.” 

“People read newspaper ad- 
vertising in an active frame of 
mind when they are ready to 
make decisions . . . timeliness 
and forcefulness characterize 
newspaper promotion,” T. H. 
Young of the “United States 
Rubber Co. is quoted as de- 
claring. 

In his book on advertising pro- 
motion in the light of develop- 
ments since World War II, Pro- 
fessor McClure digests the case 
of the newspaper as an adver- 
tising medium, and the aspects 
of layout and copy-writing that 
apply particularly to newspa- 
pers. He elaborates effectively 
upon selling advertising space 
and on advertising promotion 
and research for newspapers 
large and small. 

Professor McClure urges that 
specific details in advertising 
copy do much to make it sell 
goods. A woman buys a suit- 
case, he declares, not just be- 
cause it is a suitcase, but be- 
cause it is cowhide or canvas, 
triple sewed and reinforced, has 
three hinges, each secured with 


tives and wornout generalities. 

A jacket at $8.75, he points 
out, may or may not be a bar- 
gain. e c statement, “A 
jacket formerly priced at 
now 


$10 
offered at $8.75,” will fac- 
58° 


tually suggest a bargain. 

News angles worked effective- 
ly into copy, the author points 
out, give the sales message im- 
mediacy and_ reader-interest. 
“These rugs have been four 
months en route from war-torn 
China, partly because of the 
shipping strike. Conditions in- 
side China make it unlikely that 
more rugs will be forthcoming 
for some time.” 

Turning to promotion, the au- 
thor charges that advertising 
departments were formerly like 
a tailor in shabby garments who 
made fine clothes for rich cli- 
ents. They seldom advertised 
their own circulation and space. 
Now, he says, promotion depart- 
ments are separate units in two- 
thirds of many newspapers re- 
cently surveyed. 

For a promotion department 
budget Professor McClure sug- 
gests that for an average news- 
paper with one local competitor 
a reasonable appropriation would 
amount to 2% of its gross ad- 
vertising income for advertising 
promotion plus 2% of its circula- 
tion income for editorial and 
circulation promotion. 


The author discusses newspa- 
per advertising research and 
market and product analysis. 


Another Handbook 
Of Newsworthy Dates 
FAMOUS FIRST FACTS 


Nathan Kane. New Yor 
Wilson Co. 888 pp. $7. 


by Joseph 
3 - 


Tue First anesthetic adminis- 
tered in the United States was 
used by Dr. Crawford Long of 
Jefferson, Ga., in removing a tu- 
mor in 1842. His bill for the 
operation totaled $2.25—25 cents 
for the ether and $2 for excis- 
ing the tumor. 

e first abdominal operation 
in the United States was per- 
formed without any anesthetic 
at all when Dr. Ephraim Mc- 
Dowell in 1809 removed an ova- 
rian tumor from a 45-year-old 
woman. She lived to be 78. — 

This 888-page book of Ameri- 
can firsts contains four indexes: 
one by cities, one by years, one 
by days of the month, and one 
by the names of persons. 


Query and Reply 

A New York City news ex- 
ecutive asks, “Are the words or 
not superfluous after whether?” 

Frank Colby in “Better Eng- 
lish” (Grosset - Dunlap, New 
York) says they are not super- 
fluous. 

John B. Opdycke, on the 
other hand, says in his “Harper’s 
English Grammar” (Harper and 
Brothers, New York) “After 
whether the negative extension 
of the clause is unnecessary, 
whether itself implying the al- 
ternative.” 





Baltimore Lifts Ban 


On Crime Stories 

BaLTImorE, Md.—The Balti- 
more. Supreme Bench has re- 
pealed its. 1ll-year-old Court 
Rule No. 904 restricting publica- 
tion of crime news in advance 
of trials. 

Police and prosecutors were 
prevented, under the rule, from 
telling reporters about evidence 
against a deféndant, particularly 
if he had confessed or had a 
criminal record. Newspapers 
were liable to contempt charges 
if they published such informa- 
tion. One section of the rule 
recently was invalidated by the 
Maryland Court of Appeals. 

“The repeal of Rule 904 shall 
not be construed to impair the 
powers of the judges from time 
to time assigned to the Criminal 
Court to punish for contempt,” 
the judges warned. 


Judge Slashes 
Jury Award for 
Wrong Name 


Provipence, R. I—A Superior 
Court judge this week reduced 
from $3,500 to $1,800 an award 
granted by a jury in a libel case 
against the Providence Journal- 
Bulletin. 

The case had been based on 
the use of an incorrect first 
name in a rewritten story about 
a parolee after the original story 
had named him correctly. 

Judge Harold A. Andrews de- 
clared the $3,500 award was 
grossly excessive.” Judge An- 
drews said he did not think the 
plaintiff had suffered any pecu- 
niary loss and he found it diffi- 
cult to convince himself that 
the award of any punitive dam- 
ages. if there was such an inten- 
tion by the jury, had been sup- 
ported by a fair preponderance 
of the credible testimony. 

In referring to a correction 
that was published, and com- 
menting that “there was no 
warm-hearted apology that I no- 
ticed,” Judge Andrews said: 

“They (the newspapers) al- 
ways do it. They treat every- 
body the same. Like the church, 
they bury everybody with the 
same ritual, whether they are 
heads of state or paupers.” 





Book Service 
Syndicated by 
Sat. Review 


_ A new syndicated book serv- 
ice for newspapers was an- 
nounced this week by 
Saturday Review of Literature 
as the first step in building a 
syndicate which plans  even- 
tually to distribute a variety of 
specialized features. 

Twenty-four newspapers in 
the United States and Canada 
are using the book service, pre- 
pared weekly. Under the head- 
ing, “Book Service for Newspa- 
pers,” the material, comprising 
eight or nine features each 
week, is written specially for 
syndication. 

It is managed by W. D. Pat- 
terson at an office in the Chanin 
Building, New York. Mr. Pat- 
terson is assisted by John Bark- 
ham, book critic. Norman Cou- 
sins edits a feature called 
“Books Readers Like Best.” 
Other sections are edited by 
Harrison Smith, Raymond Wal- 
ters, Jr., and Mr. Barkham. 

Newspapers may use the book 
service material wholly or in 
part, all at once or at various 
times, as the sole coverage of 
books or as a supplement to an 
existing book column or page. 
Rates are arranged with J. R. 

minsky, executive vicepresi- 
dent of SRL. 


L. A. -News Firing 
System Discussed 


Los ANGELEs—When the Daily 
News discontinues its three 
morning editions April 1, it will 
eliminate 47 jobs in the editorial 
and circulation departments, a 
situation which is the subject 
of conferences between the 
management and the Los An- 
geles Newspaper Guild. 

The guild wants the dis- 
charges to be conducted on a 
straight over-all seniority basis, 
according to Ben Nathanson, 
administrative officer. 

e@ management, represented 
by William Powell, assistant 
general manager, seeks to use 
the seniority plan but apply it 
to such smaller sections as copy 
desk, rewrite, drama and other 
elements of the editorial de- 
partment. 
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Your kind of medium is best 
for your kind of business... 


Editor & Publisher 


..- THE NEWSPAPER TO SELL THE 

BIG-MONEY NEWSPAPER BUYERS. 
=> because only Editor & Publisher Fives 

media buyers the “inside story” of the 


newspaper field ...a story no other trade 
or advertising journal can duplicate. 


ALMOST ALL IMPORTANT MEDIA BUYERS READ E&P 
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Stamp Column 
P a iJ 
Conductor Wins 
s. _s 
Egypt's Praise 
Ernest A. Kehr, Stamp News 
Editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune, was praiséd as one of 
Egypt’s. best friends in the 
United States, by Dr. M. B. 
Chiati, Minister Plenipotentiary 
to'the Royal Egyptian Emba: 


issy, 
at the opening of an Egyptian 
Stamp Exhibition in Philadelphia 
recently 


“Because of his interest in | 


and study of Egyptian postage 
stamps and postal history over 
a period of more than 20 years, 
Mr. Kehr has done extraordi- 
ni work in creating a better 
wiierstendiog between Egypt 
and the United States and the 
citizens of our great nations,” 
said Dr. Chiati at a banquet 
attended by Egyptian officials 
and hundreds of the country’s 
foremost stamp experts. 

The exhibition, open until 
March 17, includes some of the 
rarest and most valuable phila- 
telic treasures in existence. 

200 Queries a Week 

Queries about technical prob- 
lems and values pour into Mr. 
Kehr’s mail box at the rate of 
more than 200 a week. He has 
been called as consultant for the 
governments of Egypt, Luxem- 

, the Philippines, Great 
Britain and on more than one 
a by Franklin D. Roose- 


v 

To write his stamp news col- 
umn . Kehr maintains con- 
tacts with correspondents in 100 
different nations and colonies. 
The writing of the Sunday col- 
umn takes one day; the rest of 
the week is consumed in an- 
swering letters. 

Before he died last fall, ex- 
iled King Ferdinand of Bul- 
garia wrote from Coburg, Ger- 
many, as “a fellow philatelist,” 
sent Mr. Kehr some stamps and 
asked if he could send him a 
CARE package. In January, a 
member pe the British Parlia- 
made 


how Britain might alter 
stamp issuing policies so larger 
quantities of them could be sol 
to American collectors for dol- 


ars. 
Started in School Days 


Mr. Kehr began collecting 
stamps a few months before he 
entered grammar school and 
has been at it ever since. He 
learned history, geography and 
commerce lessons from his al- 
bum and earned his way 
through St. Francis College and 
New York University by break- 
ing large collections up into auc- 
tion lots for J. M. Bartels, one 
of the country’s earliest and 
most respected dealers. Upon 

aduation he convinced the 
ew York World-Telegram it 
should have a stamp column 
and worked there until 1939, 
when he changed to the Herald 
Tribune. 


A specialist himself (Mr. 
Kehr owns a 27-volume collec- 
tion of Egyptian stamps that has 
won top honors at international 
shows) he insists that the gen- 
eral collector who is interested 
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$1,550,000 IN HAND! 
It's easy to smile when you are holding $1,550,000 in “cold cash”, 
say Northwest Daily Press Assn. officers during visit to Federal 
Reserve Bank of Minneapolis; Left to right: Norman D. Black. Fargo 
(N. D.) Forum: Kenneth B. Way. Watertown (S. D.) Public Opinion. 
president; Bruce J. Nelson, Eau Claire (Wis.) Leader-Telegram. chair- 
man; and M. R. Graham, Devils Lake (N. D.) Journal, director. 





in all issues gets the most fun 
and widest possible knowledge 
of — history, past and pres- 
e 


n' 

His book, “Romance of Stamp 
Collecting,” rocketed into the 
best-seller category, 
through three printings in less 
than a year as en 

into five 


and 
sought for translation 
other languages. The Chinese 
translation a is in print. 
J 

Capital Pressmen 
Win Charter Fight 

Wasnincton—International 
Pressmen’s Union been or- 
dered by Federal Judge Mat- 
thew F. McGuire to reinstate 
Washington Local No. 1, whose 
charter had been revoked in 
punishment for demanding an 
accounting of assets of the 
estate of the late George L. 
Berry, for 40 years interna- 
tional president. 

The local took steps to r 
ture union funds which alleg 
went into the purchase of real 
estate and other financial deal- 
ings, including manufacturing, 
handled by Mr. Berry in his own 
name. Revocation of the charter 
was based upon a union rule 
that locals must not litigate dis- 


iq putes that arise. 


Judge McGuire rejected the 
international’s argument saying: 
“The local had an interest 
the resolution of the question 
as to whether any assets in 
which they had a vested right 
had been sequestered or em- 
bezzled, and to expel them from 
membership in the International 
and to revoke their charter be- 
cause they forced the latter to 
take steps to protect their rights 
and their own, is to wreak upon 
them a vengeance violative of 
those principles of natural jus- 
tice of which we all are well 

aware.” 


a 
Reporter Writes Book 
The Authors’ Press, 46 Quai 
Henri IV, Paris, announces it is 
ublishing in 72 book by a 
‘ormer 
orter. 


Search,” which purports to 
a of a Jewish com- 
plex.” 


went 000 


Further Hearings 
On P.O. Bill Favored 


WasHINcTON — The House- 
ee postal rate increase bill 
nvolving approximately $15,- 
,000 additional revenue from 
second-class mailin not 
be indorsed by the Senate Com- 

ittee if the recommendation 
of Senator Olin D. Johnston, 
chairman, is adopted. 

Following House action, there 
was sentiment among senators 
in favor of speeding the meas- 
ure to the floor by accepting the 
decisions of the lower branch. 
However, there has been a 
deluge of petitions from news- 
paper groups and other users 
of second-class mails asking that 
further hearings be conducted 
and Senator Johnston favors 
that course. He is not expected 
to have difficulty impressing his 
colleagues. 

The Senate Committee’s staff 
of specialists is analyzing the 
House bill and will submit a 
report as a basis for delibera- 
tions for hearings. 


Ohio Outdoor Writers 


List Contest Winners 

Cotumsus, O.—G. B. Mont- 
gomery of the Zanesville Times- 
Signal was to receive the first 
prize for gaan excellence of 
outdoor columns at the League 
of Ohio Sportsmen’s banquet 
here March 4. Awards were 
made by the Outdoor Writers of 
Ohio and sponsored by the Ohio 

ation Association. 

Other first prizes for promot- 
ing “a better land use in Ohio” 
included: Best editorial—Cleve- 
land ri 


lishing  Co.; 
Bauer, Ironton Tribune. 
a 


Love on CIO News 


Los ANGELES — Gervase N. 
(Jerry) Love, former adminis- 
trative officer of the Los Ange- 
les Newspaper Guild, has joined 
the staff of the national edition 
of the CIO NEWS as an assist- 
ant editor. Mrs. Gerda Martin, 
organizer for the Los Angeles 
Guild, has resigned to work for 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economies. é 





Retires From’. 
Service Group 
RovaL S:°Ke.ece¢; dean of 


secretaries of ‘associations ‘in the 
paper ‘industry, has! résigned as 
treasurer! 


secretary~ 

print Service Bureau, 

effective March 31, rounding out 
40 years of a-trade:‘association 


career. 

Vernon L. Tipka was elected 
secretary-treasurer after-a year’s 
service as engineer for the bu- 
reau, and John: J. Zima was 
elec t secretary. 

Mr. Kellogg was a key figure 
the early 


ye fi Society of American 
Foresters in 1905 and a Fellow 
of — professional organiza- 
tion year. 

Before becoming secretary of 
the Newsprint Service Bureau 


Hardwood 
served the National Lum 
Manufacturers Association. 

While chairman of the Nation- 

Forestry Program Committee 
of the American Lp and Pulp 
Association, Mr. Kellogg was in- 
strumental in obtaining passage 
of the Clarke-McNary bill by 
Congress, a measure designed to 
preserve the nation’s forests as 
a perpetual source of supply for 
the wood-using industries. 

Mr. Kellogg, who will continue 
a connection with the Newsprint 
Service Bureau as consultant, is 
the author of several books, in- 
cluding “Newsprint Paper in 
North America.” 


aw 
Daily TV Column Oe 
Cuicaco—“The Televiewer, 
by Larry Wolters, Chicago Trib- 
une radio-television editor, was 
launched as a daily television 
column here this week by the 
Tribune. It will continue its 
radio news column to be writ- 
ten by Anton Remenih, assistant 

to Mr. Wolters. 


Breakfast Briefs 


There are, according to a Wil- 
mington (Del.) 53 
ways to get-sore feet, and women 
excel in all 53. Including, one 
gathers, kicking under the table. 


Russia now wants the United 
Nations to ask all nations to tell 
how many atomic bombs they 
have. It is not quite clear wheth- 
er the Soviet gen Page the 
opportunity to y mi 

or to do a little boasting. 








From The Cleveland Plain Dealer . 








Childs Stresses 
Interpretive 
Writing Role 


Eucens, Ore.—Interpretive 
gortag © Se ee eee “of 
today, the factor that 
can out of 
“the atone 
's what Marquis Childs, 
mdieeted (United Feature) 
columnist, told 300 


news 


lds spoke “The 
Role of the Interpretive Re- 
as the fourth annual 
c W. Allen Memorial _lec- 
turer, in memory of the long- 
time dean of Oregon’s journ: 
ism school. 
The Chief Job 
Chief job of the <3" 
reporter, pw e pointed out, is to 
“expand th pheries e 
onpiia, to amplify, to 


“Often he does this within a 
— of opinion, trying 
ae vee hy make the reader 


news—to 
el 


understand where opinion ends j 


and —— and exposi- 
tion begin,” he added. 

Much confusion of values in 
jodging news today “has arisen 

no small part because of the 
uses to a radio has been 
put in connection with the 
news,” Mr. d > 

“On the radio, news is in com- 
petition with entertainment and 


with roy of a _o 
namic sort masses 
of le. In my Sinton this 
is the chief source of the con- 


fusion of values that besets the 
American press today. 

“The network news commen- 
tator is under great pressure to 
compete. He must compete in 
ng to hold his sponsor, to 
keep his time on the network, 
to keep the very large rewards 


that come » & him out of this 
competitio 

“To ones te, he must pro- 
duce — — bigeer and bet- 


short, he 

lS ps OR 
a5 — eye and a vaudeville 
Such pressure for sensational- 
ism leads to distortion, exag- 
geration, and downright false- 
hood, and they end by produc- 


ing apathy, indifference, and 
contempt in ing public mind, 
the speaker said 


Mature Cadertending 

“As contrasted with the sen- 
sationalist, the interpretive re- 
porter must have a mature un- 
derstanding of the importance 
and responsibility of his func- 
tion,” Mr. Childs maintained. 
“There must be a mature rela- 
tionship between editor and re- 
on the integrity of the reporter, 
on e reporter, 
Saree wit fis atarpreation” 
agree is erpre’ n. 

m. : of the in 's jobs 


ops - news boundaries 
= to let the public know there 
are differing-points of ‘view on 








bent Greeting — 


nimtictes tte 
published his exclusive inter- 
view with President Truman, 


lobby outside the presidential 
office answer telephone calls 
with the greeting: “Mr. Krock's 





Rhode Island 
Clambake for 
NEA Members 


Provipence, R. I.—A orem 
that will include one of Rhode 
Island’s famous clambakes and 


anti ae ae eo 
drawn uj e 
Rhode plang tui for 


Island Press ib 
June 16-19 when it will be host 
more than representa- 
tives of daily and weekly news- 


certain " pers at the annual conven- 

ate = A Tg ad thai ion of the National Editorial 

sort of balance, but the very iation. 

nature of d stories some- Tentative plans call also = 
vents . Childs tours of Ne the 


wilate retive reporters, he ex- 
“come out of growth 
~ experience, out of the city 
—_ oe - state ng 
ual newspa 
long-established Washingt n bu- 
reaus “are entrusting Te- 
wy correspondent to do 
kind of interpretive report- 
I'm talking about,” he 


Coach Apologizes 
To Sports Writer 


Cuicaco — Coach Charles 
Conacher of the Black Hawks 


ock accused of slug- 
ging s H. Walter, D it 
(Mich.) Times sports x 


ey writer a 
formal i secteay for the incident 


in De 

Conacher punched Mr. 
Walter on the jaw when - 
latter allegedly called him 
name. e apology out. in 
part: “I sin bg the in- 
at. It was a night for 
the Hawks and for me person- 
ally, and I ~~ upset.” 


Shoemaker "Safety 


Cartoon Wins Award 
Cuicaco—The —_ Daily 

News has been. named gra 

award winner of the 1949 
a Safe 


Satety Council. 
editorial cartoon was drawn by 
Vaughn Shoemaker, ¥ car- 
= of the oa ai News. 

newspaper receive 
the ‘Councils Public. Interest 
Mr. Shoemaker will 


get the the rhe A Award of Mer- rage 


t and $300 in cash. Judges re- 
viewed 136 cartoons. 

Honorable mention awards 
went to the at we ag .o nd 
Times Herald and D. 
nando; the Cleveland 20. \y Plain 


the Providence (R. I.) Evening 
Bulletin and Paule Loring; the 
Lebanon (Pa.) Daily — and 
Zoame Shipman, m= 
berland (Md.) Evening. Times 
and Marvin — 


Church Ads OK'd 


ROANOKE, Va.— The Roanoke 
Ministers’ Conference has ap- 
proved a plan to — a se- 
a of advertiseme ge td ) ad 
ake Tim ~*~ 
World-News cock Saturdsy. 


wport, Quonse 
Point Naval “Air Station, Rhode 
Island State College, — 
vidence shrines, a visit to 
(R. 1) resorts 
lown Narragansett 


gram plans were made at 
the 53rd oneal meeting of the 
Press Club here (Feb. 25). 
Joseph D. publisher of 
the Rhode Island Pendulum, 
was elected president. 
NEA business sessions will 
take place at the Sheraton- 
a en Se = here. The clam- 


Squantum Club b: 
dence Journal-Bulletin. 


Spring Meeting Set 
Curicaco — Advertising prob- 
lems_ will al heavy S cation 
at the second annual spring 
— of the National Edi- 
ssociation at the Roose- 
velt Hotel, New York, March 
pe and April 1, ‘according to 
plans announced by 
Ben Eck, NEA manager. 
Among on sidelights of the 
— = be a_ conducted 
rough the New York 
Times plant. 


Irving Bacheller 


Claimed by Death 
Bacheller, 90, a 


at Walie Plains, Ne ¥, Feb. 24 


after a long illn 

After reesiving a degree from 
St. Lawrence a in 
1882, Mr. Bacheller became a 


writer for the Pictorial Asso- 
ciated Press and the Brooklyn 
Daily Times. In pan ge 
= a newspaper ca’ o- 
Pulitzer made him Sunday 


. Two years later he 
retired from newspaper work to 
write novels. 


. have important 
media directors been 


| a Sa 


readina 


for 
years? 


be PAGE 65 


ee) 








All-South Paper 
Dallas, Tex.—Collectors who 
have a copy of the Feb. 17 
edition of the Dallas Morning 
News have something a bit 
different. For that issue was 
printed entirely on paper 
made from Southern pine 
trees—some from the Coosa 
River plant in Alabama, and 
some from the Southland 
Mills at Lufkin, Tex. 





Burgess Green 
New Cartoonist 


ProvipENcE, R. I.—Schoolboy 
doodling has produced another 
in the per- 


death of James 
Henderson last 
December. 





Green 


cari of 

teachers ‘ond fellow students, in 
his first ventures into the car- 
toon field. But he drop; that 
early interest and went in for 


F 
i= 
eas 
5 
TTL 


Native of North Attleboro, 
Mass., he is a graduate of Wil- 
liams College, where he was 
co-editor of the student humor 
magazine, for which he did 
cartoons. He studied for three 
years at the Art Student —— 
Rn By "those I under 
inte: ography 

| also stud- 


advertising agency before 
joining the staff of the joumnel 
His father-in-law illiam S. 
Packer, is the “Uncle Dudley” 
page column writer for 


hew of U. S. Sen. Theo- 
cis Green of Rhode 
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‘What State produces more rail- 
road cars and more ice-cream 
than any other State in the nation? 


ANSWER: 


The same State that leads in the produc- 
tion of over 100 various products-- 
diversified Pennsylvania. Measured in 
dollar value, the transportation equip- 
ment plants in Pennsylvania produce more 
than 25% of all railroad cars, and the 
dairy industry more than 15¢ of all the 
ice-cream dished out in the U. S. 


ANSWER: 

The class medium and the best me- 
dium for reaching the mass market 
is the hometown newspaper. . 

the well-edited, well-read news- 
papers of Pennsylvania, covering. 
the 82 cities and towns of less 
than 100,000 City Zone that com- 
prise the Primary Market in this 


What is the class medium for reaching the 
mass market in Pennsylvania? 


prosperous State. 

These excellent newspapers pene- 
trate the homes of 4,800,000 
people who make up more than half 
of Pennsylvania's population. 
They're your prospective cus tom- 
ers, and the backbone of Penn- 
sylvania's diversified industry. 


ennsylvania 


... keystone market for greater national sales 
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ICMA Pledges 
Carriers’ Help 
In Bond Drive 


sub- 
ame will et a piece < of ad- 
vice — their newspaper car- 
rier boy e Treasury's 
independence bavings Bond 


The advice is: “Save for your 
Independence,” and the piece 
itself is the four-page Savings 
Bond — SS by Gus 
Edson, 

Tauntptives pa of the 
International Circulation Man- 
agers Association planned this 
mass distribution of bond litera- 
ture by carrier boys, at a meet- 
as here Feb. 27, attended 

Secretary of the Treasury John 
W. Snyder and Savings Bond 
officials. 

Secretary Snyder said the 
newspaper carrier boys will be 
of “invaluable assistance in 
bringing the drive’s slogan and 
theme to the nation . ie most 
effective way we know of to put 
the Savings Bonds message 
the hands of the people.” 

“These new: perboys,” 
Secretary continued, “are. the 
country’s youngest and most en- 
thusiastic Savings Bond Volun- 
teers and they —_ served the 

we ” 





the 


Circulation managers were 
complimented on the way that 
to save 

thrift 


ings Bond Division. 

J. B. Lee, president of ICMA, 
and circulation manager of the 
Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution as- 
sured Secretary Snyder that 
“the newspaperboys of this na- 
tion will do a good job.” 

Howard W. Stodghill of the 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Bulletin pre- 
sided over the meeting attended 
—— Hg Advisory Commit- 

. He and 
his aioe aa work with 
Jacob Mogelever, Chief of Press 
and Special Events ag the Sav- 
ings Bonds Division 

Also present were Jack E. 
Calvin, Houston (Tex.) Post; 
Jere C. Healty, Passaic (N. J. j 

Herald-News; L. W. McFetridge, 
Tulsa (Okla.) World -Tribune; 
P. F. Fincher, Austin (Tex.) 
American-Statesman; James J. 
Morrisey, Dayton (O.) Journal- 
Herald; J. W. Kenney, Hearst 
Shiel Dunsker, 

Post; C. C. 
O’Rourke, Cleveland (0. ) Press; 
omas Farrelly, Pr 





‘Picayune’ May 
Stage Comeback 


ony Orteans, La.—A pro- 
_—* Rep. Wri ht Patman of 
‘or new and half-bit 
coins may pro Ag a promotion 
windfall for the Times-Picayune. 
Mr. Patman told Edgar Poe, 
T-P Washington correspondent, 
he liked the word “picayune” 
for his half-bit of 6% cents. 
The old picayune, valued at ex- 
actly the same as the proposed 
new half-bit, was in circulation 
for many years in the South and 
Southwest. The old New Or- 
leans Picayune at first sold for 
a picayune. That’s where it got 
its name. 





ty Voiler’s Paper 


At Miami Folds; 
‘Out of Money’ 


a —The Greater 
Mail ceased 
publication Feb 28 after 37 days 
of publication. 

In a front page _ editorial, 
Harry O. Voiler, publisher, ex- 
plained that “we tried to finance 
ourselves without outside help 
and have run out of money.” 

The Morning Mail was a tab- 
loid newspaper that from the 
start lacked ws sup) apport 
of the merchants on 
Beach where it was published. 
The final issue of 20 pages con- 
tained 150 column inches of ad- 
= most of it from night 
club: 

Mr. Voiler blamed many of 
his troubles on “dirty attacks” 
by the Miami Daily News and 
Miami Herald. He said he would 
press his $300,000 libel claim 
against the News. 

Only a week before the Mail 
quit it claimed a circulation of 


Most _ staff members first 
learned that the Mail had ceased 
publication when — read it in 
the late morning edition 

s 


Bureau of Advertising 


Becomes a Corporation 
The Bureau of Advertising, 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, which has operated 
as an unincorporated association 
since 1931, is in the process of 
becoming a non-profit ae 
tion under the laws of the sta’ 
of New York. It will be cone 
as “The Bureau of evertang 
of the American Newspape 
ae Association, Inc.,” it 





(R. L) Journat-Balietin: Walter 
Aronoff, Detroit (Mich.} Times; 
W. cC. Carrington, Durham 
(N. C.) oe pp toe Roy B. 
Haan, Detroit News; W. B. 
Halley, Philadelphia Bul- 
letin; D. Wallace, New 
York World-Telegram and Sun; 
John Galloway, Columbus (0.) 
State Journal; Matt G. Sullivan, 
Gannett Newspapers; Tom Mee- 
gan, Union “a (N. J.) Hudson 
Dispatch; A. Corcoran, Wash- 
Times-Herald; 


De Vore}- Washington. Star. 


s ‘week by 
Richard W. Slocum, chairman of 
the Bureau’s governing 

The change, he said, is purely 
one of legal form, induced by 
the increased difficulty of regis- 80 
tering an unincorporated asso- 
ciation to do business in certain 
states, and it will in no way 
whatever alter the present func- 
tions, operation or management 
of the Bureau. 

Present members of the un- 
incorporated Bureau will auto- 
matically become members of 
the corporation. First corporate 
membership meeting will take 

place in New York April 26, 
suring the ANPA convention. 





Red Bluff News 
Sold to Walker: 
Over $100,000 


Rep Buurr, Calif—Sale of the 
Red Bluff Daily News to Marion 
S. Walker was announced by 
Mrs. Clara McKechnie Parker 
here March 1. The transfer. in 
excess of $100,000 was handled 
by Arthur W. Stypes, San Fran- 
cisco broker. 

The new publisher was with 
John P. Scripps Newspapers 
since 1936 and in January re- 
signed as business manager of 
that group’s Ventura (Calif.) 
Star-Free Press to seek a news- 
Paper property. His purchase 
completes a move from the 
ranks of office boy, as Mr. 
Walker’s career began in that 
capacity with West-Holliday, 
newspaper representatives firm 
with which he was affiliated for 
10 years. 

Mrs. Parker has been pub- 
lisher of the News since the 
death of her first husband, Fred 
W. McKechnie, Jr., in 1947. The 
late Mr. McKechnie bought the 
News from the late John G. 
Miller, its publisher for 32 
years, in 1939. ' 

Kofman Buys Weekly 

San Francisco—Purchase of 
the San Leandro (Calif.) News 
Observer is announced by Abra- 
ham Kofman, who sold the 
Alameda (Calif.) Times-Star a 
few months ago. Additional 
equipment will be installed and 
the weekly will go into semi- 
weekly publication around April 

r, Kofman said. The long- 
established paper was bought 
from Mrs. Matilda Neish Mor- 
gan. 

* oe om 

Mr..and Mrs. Wayne Winters, 
of Casper, Wyoming, have 
leased the plant of the Grants 
(N. M.) Beacon, a weekly and 
will be its publishers for one 
year, according to announce- 
ment by Cy Rouse, owner. 4 
Winters, former publisher of 
the Douglas (Wyo.) Budget, 
spent last year as an employe 
of the new Casper Morning 
Star, and operated an engraving 
business. — 

Howard M. Durfee of Molalla, 
Ore., and E. O. Brannan of Al- 
bion. Idaho., have purchased the 
Mollalla Pioneer from Charles 
N. Burger. Mr. Durfee has been 
on the staff of weekly for a 
year and a half. 


All of -. on of the weekly 
Newport (Ore.) News has been 
sold to Richard Lyman, John 
Lyman and Ray Moe. Stock- 
—a were: C. Girard David- 

, Under-secretary of the In- 
eaten, Washington, D. C.; Mon- 
roe Sweetland, Democratic Na- 
tional Committeeman, Portland; 
Daniel L. Goldy, director of the 
Bureau of Land Management, 
Portland, and Dr. Will Charles 
Davis, Portland attorney who 
‘was president of the publishing 
company. For the last year the 
News has been published by 
J. W. Forrester, Jr., publisher 
of the Coos Bay Harbor, at 
North Bend, Ore 








$100,000 Bequest 
Helps Young Poets 


Cincinnati, O.—Robert 


class under the 

poetry Sinteibon established at 

the University of Cincinnati 

a $100,000 cw. by the 

late Miss George Elliston, Time 

Star woman's page editor. Miss 

Elliston left ber entire estate to 

further the careers of young 
poets. 


40 Wisconsin 
Newsmen Get 
Atom Guidance 


Mapison, Wis—Forty Wiscon- 
sin newspapermen met here 
Feb. 24-25 with atomic experts 
and debated, around the table, 
the problem of accurate and 
adequate science re -— 

Reporters, editoria’ writes 
and publishers of Wisconsins 
major dailies and weeklies 
traded opinions with atom ad- 
ministrators and scientists. 

The acting chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, 
Sumner Pike, headed the 
corps of atom-men on the panel, 
The program was under the aus- 
pices of the University of Wis- 
consin Journalism school and 
extension division. 

It was the first of a series of 
seminars for working newspa- 
permen being arranged by the 
Journalism school under its re 
cently uP ointed director, Dr. 
Ral; re ger. 

W. Journalism Professor 
Graham Hovey, former war 
correspondent and Washi: 
reporter, opened the discussions 

the assertion that both 
newspapers and scientists have 

n to blame for shortcomings 
in science reporting. 

Newspapers, he said, must ad- 
mit they, have been inaccurate 
and must try to correct ng 4 
faults. And in’ many cases, he 
added, scientists have refused 
to cooperate with newspaper 
men trying to get accurate facts 
about science. 

Morse Salisbury, director of 
information for the atomic 
energy commission, rounded out 
the program with a forecast of 
better science reporting in the 
future. 





Call Us In and Get a 


LOW BID 


on the 


PRINTING 


of your 
Trade Magazine 


Complete linotype composing 
room, presses on premises, Large 
or small runs, 





WALTER N. DENNIS 
Printing Co., Inc. 


48 FRONT STREET 
New York 4, New York 
BOwling Green 9-2737 
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Wm. N. Hardy, 
PNPA Leader 
21 Years, Dies 


HARRIsBuRG, Pa.— William N. 
Hardy, general manager of the 
Pennsylvania Newspaper 
lishers’ Association for 21 years, 
died at Polyclinic Hospital here 
Feb. 27. He would have been 
61 years old April 11. 
As manager of PNPA, Mr. 
Hardy was widely known as a 
fighter for press a a 
as well as press freedom. 
of his associates credited him 
with building the organization 
into one of the largest and 
strongest groups of its kind in 
the country. 
Mr. Hardy’s work was _ re- 
called in a tribute by William 
L. McLean, Jr., vicepresident 
and treasurer of the Philadel- 
ia Bulletin and one of the 
surviving charter mem- 
bers of PNPA. 
Mr. McLean = 
“Bill H 


largely re- 
sponsible for 


uilding the PNPA 


not the largest, state newspaper 

associations in the country. 

“He carried out our original 

hope that it would further the 

interests of a free, sound, inde- 
lent press throughout our 

onwealth, in all its 
both large and 


ans office rendered many and 
varied valuable services to the 
members, but he always hed in 
mind that the newspaper was 
the representative of its read- 
ers, and that the paper’s chief 
—— were those of the 


— 


Mr. ‘Hardy came to Pennsyl- 
vania from the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, where he had been 
make-up editor. He took the 
segments of five publishers’ as- 
sociations and welded them to- 

er into an_ organization 
which now has 302 members. 

Mr. Hardy initiated a high- 
way safety program which grew 
=, .. national campaign fos- 

Lf newspapers. During 
= 1930’s he enlarged PNPA’s 
activities to assist the press of 
the state in cooperating with 
the’ National Recovery Adminis- 
tration. He helped to set up 
the “Blue 4 gl ya & for news- 
— e also established an 
in atrial pt on a division in 
1984, and last year assisted in 
the "formation of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society of Newspaper 
Editors. 

He maintained a close contact 
with the legislators and state 
government officials here and 
once told Eprror & PUBLISHER 
that he read every bill, looking 
for hidden motives which might 

aimed at the press. 

He played a major role in the 
establishsnent of National News- 
Paper Week, believing that 
newspapers should not only 
D the news but tell their 
teaders the functions of a free 

Mr. Hardy served as the 

national chairman of this 
activity. 

One-time os manager of 
the Bangor (Me.) Commer 
he had earlier served as man- 








become one of the largest, if - 





William N. Hardy 
aging editor of newspapers 
gland 


in 
several New En cities. 
During World War I he was a 
correspondent with the Mich- 
igan National Guard 
Detroit Free Press. 
A native of Amesbury, Mass., 
he had started woke ‘on he 


r 
father, Thomas New- 
eaey was a New Eng 
shipbulld 


Hardy became mene 
of a PNPA on Jan. 22, 1 
succeeding A..W. Fell, who had 
been manager since the group 
= yoo Aug. a 19; 

saw such possibil- 
ities in the job . (7 ee 
without pay three months be- 
cause finances. were meager, but 
eventually he received this de- 
— compensation. 

Hardy is survived by his 
wite and —— companion 
or many years at newspaper 
meetings, Mary P. cElaney 
Hardy, a native of Boston. 


Ex-Brooklyn Editor 
And Politician Dies 

P jem, J a O'Loughlin, 72, 
former Brooklyn newspaperman 
and a political adviser of Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, died Feb. 
24 o oun, N. Y. 

O'Loughlin was a former 
editor of the Brooklyn _secti 
of the New York Evening 
Journal, now the Journal-Amer- 
ican, and was a former political 
commentator for the Brooklyn 
Times-Union. He wrote occa- 
sional editorials -—" Benen 
papers in recent year 

ith Mr. Hearst, he helped 

organize the Brooklyn Inde- 

pendence League before the 
Brst World War. 
a 


Auto Supplement 

LAWRENCE, Mass.—The Law- 
rence —, Sun of Feb. 19 
included a 20-page tabloid sup- 
plement in connection with the 
greater Lawrence Automobile 
Dealers Association “Open 
House” on Fe. 3 22. 


Solons in Limelight 
RIcHMOND, — The News 
Leader is ™ publishing a daily 
coe ae a oe to mem- 
‘Ss 
for actions that ——y to the edi- 
tors to merit a little pointing 
with pride, or a litle viewing 
with alarm. 
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Obituary 


Epwin T. Hrtcucock, 56, edi- 
tor of the feownnde’ (N. Y.) 
Evening News for 18 years, Feb. 
25. He formerly worked on the 
old Buffalo (N. A Enquirer, 
the old Buffalo Star and the 
Buffalo Evening News. 

Joun P. Martin, 47, partner in 
the publishers’ representative 
firm of Bogner & Martin, New 
York, at Teaneck, N. J., Feb. 25. 
He formerly was national adver- 
a manager of the — City 

ie ) Hudson Dispatch. 

W. A. (ArcHrE) WELL, 61, an 
Associated Press writer for, — 
than 25 years and Capito! 
respondent at Sacramento, Calif, 
for 14 years, Feb. 22. 





Frank J. McGertican, 73, re- 
tired new. rman, Port- 
land, Ore., Feb. 21. He was 


working for the San Francisco 
(Calif.) Bulletin at the time of 
e 1 fire and later worked 
on the old Portland (Ore.) Tele- 

‘am and the Portland pm 

He married PEARLE GOULET, 

society editor of os Telegram. 

ELIzaABeTH A. Sirton, for- 
merly an editorial writer of the 
New York Post, who recen 
left newspaper work to write a 
book, Feb. 25. 

AusTIn Spencer, 63, garden 
col known as the Gar- 


ton News Bureau, Boston Tran- 


includé a son, 

t news editor of the New 

ee City bureau of the United 
ess. 


Frep B. Futur, 91, retired ad- 


vores mene er of the mee 
age ette, March 1 
Mr. ep weal in 1945 after 


65 Fh in the newspai —_ 
ness, all of which 

served on the Gazette with ‘he 
exception of three years from 
1880 to 1883. 

Homer McKee, 69, advertis- 
ing agency executive and out- 
standing copywriter, Feb. 28, at 
Evanston, Ill. He was a ogee 
dent of Roche, Williams 
Cleary, Inc. Mr. McKee Seas 
his own og from 1919 until 
1938, handled advertising 

—— — for the Chicago Daily 

ews. 


w 
News Reporter Dies 
Covering ‘Mercy’ Trial 
Man N. H.—Peter 
Levins, 53, a reporter for the 
New York Daily News, died 
here Feb. 25 <- suffering two 
hemorrhages. Mr. Levins, who 
lived at Fairfield, Conn., came 
Seon to covet. a. tad of De. 
Hermann N. Sander. 
Mr. I was given heavy 





lumnist 
den Man” with the 
(B. C.) Sun, for which he for- 
may wrote about game and 


Mitton May Mattock, 75, for- 


mer editor of the Athens 
(Tenn.) Post, Feb. 23. J. Ngan 


INGER, managing editor of 
the Daily ’ Post-Athenian, deliv- 
= a eulogy at the funeral, 

oHN Gorpon LOGAN, 78, wos 
am last year as assistant 
ciety editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune after 53 years as 
a New York newspaperman, Feb. 
24, Mr. Logan entered newspa- 
per work in 1896,-when JAMEs 
Gorvon BENNETT employed him 
on the Herald. Later he was 
promoted to editor of society, 
drama, music and art news, af- 


section ter =~ as ship news re- 


porte: 

neauee B. Cuute, 65, news 
editor of the Yankee Network 
since 1938, in Wakefield, Mass., 
Feb. 18. He had worked on the 
Brockton (Mass.) Enterprise, 
Boston (Mass.) American, Bos- 


a.crime expert. by 
the 


ti onion preceding 
ge of Georgetown 
University, Levins joined 


= News start in 1919, the year 
id was founded. He 
par to > ae Sunday de- 


t in 1923 and was made 
unday editor in 1939. He left 
in 1945 to write crime feature 
‘articles for the American 
Weekly and returned to the 
News September. 
o 
U.P. Tele Network 
Extended in Japan 
Toxyo—The United Press has 


extended its Japanese teletype 
network. to. serve clients = 
Osaka, 300 miles southwest of 
Tee e Osaka Mainichi and the 
Eng wish. language Mainichi are 
the newest points on the net- 
work. U.P. teletype facilities 
were set up in Japam last Oc- 
tober. 
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Circulation 


By G. Langelaan 


Partis—Rene Dubois, secretary 
general of the National Press 
Federation of France, declares 
recent newspaper fi given 
out by UNESCO are erroneous. 
‘CO had announced yoo 
lost 


fallen from 20 to 13 million. 


ress." says Me, Du for bee B nym 
press, ‘the sta- 
tistics 4 a abso- 


lutely erroneous.’ aa 

The circulation of the French 
daily press, according to M. Du- 
bois, was 11,000,000 in March, 
1939, with nearly 6,000,000 for 
Paris and a little more than 5,- 
000,000 for the provinces. Ten 
ears later, the ae is 
argely the reverse, with 7 
000 printed and 6,200,000 sold ia 
the provinces, against 3,700,000 
printed and 2,900,000 sold in 
Paris. The total _— within 
2 to 3% are the sa 

“This oo — tho is neces- 
sary and should be made widely 
known where the erroneous sta- 
tistics of UNESCO might un- 
wittingly have injured the pres- 
tige of newspapers grown ow! 
= — Liberation,” said M. Du- 


The error he alleges has been 
made by UNESCO can perhaps 
be explained by “comparing the 
too generous figures quoted by 
our predecessors to their adver- 


during the period of penury,” 
MM. Dubois-added. 


Notes on French Journalism 
The Press Commission of the 

French National Assembly has 

declared itself in favor of per- 

mitting the advertising of 

tifs with a basis of “ine 

was a Vichy law in 1941 that 


forbade the advertising 
s s s 
Le Figaro has passed to the 


extent of halt the proprietary 
shares into the group headed 
‘by Jean . By an agree- 
tment reached between the par- 
ties, Le Figaro will remain — 
tirely independent and will b 
directed by its present staf. 
This stability is guaranteed by 
what is described as a water- 
tight contract = a period of 
19 years. 
é s 

Le Temps, the pre-war .~ 
evening newspaper, 
appear this year, according ‘= 
reports. ee ee 


There is a feeling of oe un- 

easiness in regard 

nouncement of the Sermetion of 

a Commission of surveillance of 

children’s periodicals. The Com- 
issi will meet 


le as to any 


French Daily Press 


of 25 





Holds Up 


The aim of the new 

legislation is to put an end 

to the publication of “lurid lit- 

erature” for the young. It ap- 
pears that strips, where there is 

too loo auuah pistol and knife, will 

come under of the com- 
on. 


action. 


There are many rumors of the 
imminent oe of another 
Paris evening newspaper. It is 
reported it will be backed by 
an important industrial group. 
Its appeal will be to the ~——. 
geois element rather than th 


masses. 
* * 


Advertising on the French ra- 
dio is considered by one leading 
firm of advertising agents to be 
a “sure thing” for the near fu- 
ture. Paris has three broad- 
casting stations. 

* s s 

Two Paris newspapers and a 
few provincial newspapers are 
holding out against an increase 
of the price of French daily 


{ newspapers from 8 francs to 10 


francs. 
— 


McMahon, Romulo 
At HT Youth Forum 


Senator Brien McMahon, of 
Connecticut, chairman of the 
Joint Congressional Committee 
on Atomic Energy, and Am- 
bassador Carlos P. Romulo, 
president of the United Nations 
General Assembly, were to be 
oe principal speakers at the 

New York Herald Tribune’s 
Fifth Annual Forum for High 
Schools at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
March 4. 


The Forum climaxes a 10- 
weeks’ stay in this country for 
students from 16 countries 
in the Middle East and South- 
east Asia. More than 
tickets have been allocated _— 
high schools in the metropolitan 
area. 

e 


Editorial Cartoon 


Best Read Feature 

Rateicu, N. C.—The News and 
Observer has completed a read- 
ership survey in which 42% re- 
turn was achieved from ques- 
tionnaires mailed to 1,550 sub- 
scribers selected at random 
from circulation lists. 

The most ey daily fea- 
ture (86%) in the paper, ac- 
cording to the readers’ vote, is 
the editorial page cartoon. Next 
was the Readers’ Forum, a let- 
ters-to-the-editor section, 78%. 

Dorothy Dix, 77, led the col- 
umnists, with’ Drew Pearson, 
76, a close second. Except for 
these, nage = Ay developed features 
took top spo 


w oy the d comi: 
th 87 and tied ~~ the a 3 


= Blondie on Sunday, 








‘Change for Baby 


Starts a Crusade 
Myrtte Point, Ore.—This little 

city is on its we way toward getting 

a public rest room because a 

rural resident with a baby came 

to the office of the Myrtle Point 

faye na ing there was 
lace in con where she could 
e care of her baby. 

After the baby had been fed 
and changed in the shop depart- 
ment of the newspaper, George 
Hall, editor, wrote an editorial, 
starting a campaign for public 
rest-room facilities. 


MEs of Texas 
Won't Condone 
Coaches’ Gag 


GALVESTON, Tex.— The Texas 
Associated Press Managing Edi- 
tors Association went on record 
against the Southwest Athletic 
Conference’s proposal to restrict 
interviews of football coaches 
and players. 

In annual session Feb. 27, the 
Association adopted a resolution 
“deploring any tendency on the 
part of the Southwest Athletic 
Conference, or any other organ- 
ization, to hinder the free flow 
of news.” 

The resolution came as the re- 
sult of a proposal made to the 
Texas Sports Writers Associa- 
tion last January that coaches 
and players at football games 
not be ewed until an 
hour after a game. 

James H. Stewart, executive 
secretary of the Conference, in 
erm I the proposal to the 
Sports Writers Association, cn 
that talking to a coach imm 
diately after a game inveived 
the danger of = coach saying 
something in the heat of the 
occasion that might reflect on 
the mm or his opponent. 
the coach is given a “cooling off” 
ae such me not happen, Mr. 

tewart contended. 

The —> ee Associa- 
tion agreed to study the matter 
and have a committee meet 
the coaches in the Spring. 

snk. resolution said the Texas 

ME wants it clearly under- 
pte “that it will not condone 
such restrictive practice and, as 
the immediate superior of "the 
se editors, will not agree to 

or any other su uppression 
or regulation of news. 

The resolution also criticized 
the Texas Interscholastic League 
for having closed meetings on 
matters of eligibility, policy, etc. 


Cruise Promoted 

NASHVILLE, Tenn.—The Nash- 
ville Tennessean used a booth 
at the Chicago Outdoor show to 
help advertise its chartered trip 
aboard the river packet Gordon 
C. Greene for the 1950 Ten- 
nessee Valley Ho! cruise. 

In January, the newspaper 
sponsored an exhibit on _ the 
cruise at the New York show. 
In charge of 
= was Silliman 

t to the publisher of the 
Tennessean. 





If N 


Star-Telegram 
Gets Award for 
Flood Relief 


GaLveston, Tex. — The Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram’s flood 
relief campaign won the Com. 
munity Service Award in the 
competition of the Texas Asso. 
ciated Press Managi: tors 
Association. Earl Walker, Abi- 
lene Reporter-News, received 
the .citation in the under-100,- 
000 circulation class for a series 
on ay needs. 

r first awards announced 
at the annisal meeting here: 

Spot news—Charles Dameron, 
Dallas Times Herald, and R. C, 
Hankins, Lubbock Avalanche. 
Special commendation to Ama 
rillo News for staff coverage of 
tornado. 

News features—Martin Dyer, 
Houston Chronicle, and A. C. 
Greene, Abilene Reporter-News. 

Political writing — Dawson 
Duncan, Dallas News, and W. R. 
Beaumier, Lufkin News. 

Sports — Harold Schwerit, of 
San Antonio Light, and Bill 
Thompson, Paris News. 

Women’s news — Virginia 
Drane, Houston Post and Tessi- 
ca Martin, Abilene Reporter 


‘ews. 

Editorials—Dick West, Dallas 
News, and Herb Kinkhead, Bor 
ger News-Herald. 

Short Features— George Do 
lan, Fort Worth Star-Telegram, 
ll Oo. G. Smith, Galveston 


The Dallas Bureau of AP gave 
citations to Don Reid of Hunts. 
ville and Jack Proctor of the 
Cleburne Times-Review. 

Prize - vas photographers 

E. Odon, Dallas 


included 
News, and Emmett Shockley, 


Hutcheson, Abilene Reporter 
ews, _ —_ - 
speed, ‘an xpress, 
T. L. Gunn, Jr., Orange Leader, 
for sports. 

Hunt Succeds Record 

After 21 years as president of 
the Texas AP group, James R. 

cord bowed out amid bow 
quets. 

. Record, menaging editor 
of the Fort Worth Star-Tele 
gram, overruled a ” nominating 
committee’s efforts to retain 


him. 

N. Dwight Allison, San An 
tonio Light, chairman of the 
nominating ‘committee, recalled 
he was present at Laredo 21 
years ago when ‘ord first 
was elected to the office. 

= ng these years,’ said Mr. 
Allison, “Mr. Record has 
a source of inspiration and 4 
great force for the development 
of the Associated Press.” 

Mr. Record pointed out that 
his wife had shared his interest 
in AP work, attending all but 
one state meeting since 1923 
and many nationa! 

T. T. Hunt, Beaumount Enter- 
prise, was elected president; 
Charles A. Guy, Lubbock Av- 


lanche- Journal, _ vi residert 
= = Mahaffey, Tezxar' 


, treasurer, and Al Parker, 
Wichita Falls Times, secretary: 
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Ne. 23 of a Series 


“I read... 
Editor & Publisher carefully,” 


STATES S. DUANE LYON, PRESIDENT & 
MEDIA BUYER OF S. DUANE LYON, INC. 
















“T read Eprror & PUBLISHER because there are a num- 

ber of articles across the board in it that have a direct 
relation to the advertising field. EE & P brings these 
down in fast fashion for fast reading. Natually, mine is 
the advertising viewpoint. So I read E & P carefully. 

I read the advertising news section first, then I start 
from the front of the book and go through it, page 
by page. Of first importance to me is E & P’s 
reporting of newspaper innovations, trends, 
developments, etc., and of the people responsi- 
ble for them. Eprror & PUBLISHER 


reflects what I can offer our clients.” 


S. DUANE LYON is President and Media Buyer for S. Duane Lyon, Inc. Andi 
as such personally directs the expenditures of his clients’ money in newspaper space. 


Almost all important media buyers read E & P 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


- - - to sell Big-Money Newspaper Buyers 


VITAL STATISTICS ... Last year 44 top advertising agencies billed over a billion dollars (in all media). It is within: 
this group that E & P is read and rated highly. That is why there is no more direct, economical or resultful way of reaching 
the actual buyers of newspaper space in these big-money agencies than via the advertising pages of Epiror & PUBLISHER. 


Editor’s Comical 
Feud with Judge 
Is Serious Affair 


Granp Lopce, Mich. — The 
tempest-in-teapot dispute here 
between Frank C. Weinert, edi- 
tor of the weekly Grand Ledge 
Reminder, and Justice of the 
Peace Charles F. Young has be- 
come a major issue. 

It started in January, when 
Mr. Weinert was bounced in and 
out of jail a couple of times as 
the result of contempt citations, 
Mr. Weinert had written edi- 
torials against the operations of 
the justice, who holds court in 
his antique shop. 

The battle of editorials and 
citations was started by Police 
Chief William Carter who, with 
one patrolman, forms the police 
department of this town of 4,000, 
about 100 miles from Detroit. 

Started with Raid 

Chief Carter raided an al- 
leged gambling establishment— 
a recreation spot which is a fa- 
orite of Justice Young. Editor 
Weinert wrote some strong edi- 
torials on the subject. The Jus- 
tice then found Chief Carter 
and Mr. Weinert in contempt— 
the chief for alleged name-call- 
ing and the editor for “scurri- 
lous” editorials about him. Jus- 
tice Young meted out 10-day jail 
sentences and $50 fines to each. 

Mr. Weinert stayed in jail 
long enough to have his picture 
taken punching a typewriter be- 
hind bars. Chief Carter decided 
he couldn’t have his one patrol- 
man taking time off from traffic 
duties to guard the editor, and 
it didn’t seem right to put him- 
self in jail. 

Editor Weinert was soon let 
out for “a breath of air” and 
went back to the Reminder of- 
fice to renew the feud. 

Next his attorney appeared 
in “court” to present a stipula- 
tion calling off a $300 damage 
suit against Chief Carter for 
damage done in the raid. He 
drew a $25 fine for contempt. 

The justice next sent a con- 
stable to bring Mr. Weinert 
back into court. This time he 
fined Mr. Weinert $25 and re- 
manded him to jail for five 
days—10 days if the fine were 
not paid. The justice tried to 
make the sentence stick by or- 
dering Mr. Weinert to the Coun- 
ty seat jail. Editor Weinert soon 
gained his release and ial 
hearing was set in Circuit Court. 

Case Put Over 

By this week Judge Archie 
McDonald had thrown out the 
case against the police chief, but 
after several postponements the 
case of the editor vs. the justice 
was again put over to March 11 
for decision. 

In the meantime, however, 
the case—which the press of 
the state had been treating as 
something of a farce — has 
‘brought really serious develop- 
ments. 

Members of the Michigan Bar 
Association have joined the fray, 
decrying judicial powers left in 
the hands of legally untrained 


men. ~ 
Eaton County Prosecutor 


i 2g 


CLUBBY CAMs 
Two ANCAM members taking an 
active interest in West Coast ad 
clubs are Sam G. Barnes, left. 
Long Beach Press-Telegram, and 
Charles W. Horn, Los Angeles 
Examiner. Both are vicepresi- 
dents of local clubs. 





Robert C. Carr has started ac- 
tion to oust Justice Young as 
“unfit to administer” justice. Pe- 
titions to this effect have been 
sent to Michigan’s Governor and 
he has appointed a special judge 
to hear the case March 22. 

Other justices around the 
state have shown great concern 
over the squabble. 

As for Justice Young, he has 
indicated to Circuit Court that 
he would like to drop the whole 
proceedings. 


Farming Reporter 
Receives Certificate 


Battte Creek, Mich.—Robert 
Enlow, Enquirer and News farm 
reporter, was the only Michigan 
newspaperman to receive a spe- 
cial certificate of merit from 
the State association of soil con- 
servation districts. 

The citation was for out- 
standing service in furthering 
the cause of soil and water con- 
servation. Mr. Enlow, 26, joined 
the Enquirer and News in Janu- 
ary, 1949, after studying agri- 
cultural journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. He had 
served 37 months in the Air 
Force in the South Pacific. His 
father is an agronomist. 


Works 21] Hours 
For Short Talk 


Sat LAKE City, Utah—Read- 
ers of the Deseret News prob- 
ably didn’t realize when they 
read the page-one story the vast 
trouble a reporter had obtain- 
ing a telephone interview with 
two Latter-day Saint (Mormon) 
missionaries held captive for a 
month by Czechoslovakian au- 
thorities. 

Under the heading “Long Dis- 
tance, Please,” Bill Smart, the 
reporter, scheduled his 21 holrs 
of effort for approximately 21- 
minute talking time over the 
fone ae to the missionaries, 
finally found in a hotel in 
Zurich, Switzerland. He con- 
tinued the calls through the 
night from his home and ar- 
rived at work the next day, un- 
shaven, unwashed and unfed, 
commenting “that’s life in the 
newspaper business.” 











AP Writer's 
Chinese Beat 
Takes Award 


* Wayne: Richardson, an Asso- 
ciated Press correspondent who 
braved Chinese Naval gunfire 
for a news beat, was given the 
1950 George Polk Memorial 
Award of the Overseas Press 
Club March 3 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. 

Mr. Richardson was cited for 
“courage, integrity and enter- 
prise above and beyond the call 
of duty.” He sailed as a volun- 
teer aboard the Isbrandtsen 
Line freighter Flying Arrow 
last month when she was 
shelled 38 times and set afire 
by a nationalist Chinese gun- 
boat while trying to pass the 
blockade off Communist-held 
Shanghai. He _ was the only 
newsman aboard. 

After the damaged ship put 
into Tsingtao for repairs, Mr. 
Richardson hung up another ex- 
clusive by writing the first 
American reports on life in a 
Communist Chinese city. 

Mr. Richardson, born at 
Hoquiam, Wash., 51 years ago, 
has been with the AP 28 years. 
He went to China four years 
ago from the Phoenix, Ariz. bu- 
reau. 

The $500 award honors the 
memory of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System correspondent 
who was slain two years ago in 
Greece. 

Other prize-winners were: 

B press revorting from 
abroad—Joseph Newman, New 
York Herald Tribune, series on 
life in Russia. 

Best interpretation of foreign 
news—Josevh and Stewart Al- 
sop, New York Herald Tribune. 

Best radio reporting of for- 
eign news—Bill Downs, CBS, 
reports on the Berlin blockade 
and airlift. 

Best radio interpretation of 
foreign news—Edward R. Mur- 
row, CBS. 

Best television reporting and 
interpretation—Ernest K. Lind- 
ley, Newsweek. 

Best photo reporting from 
abroad — Henri Cartier-Brisson, 
Magnum Photos, pictorial cov- 
erage of the Communist con- 
quest of Shanghai. 

s 


Hooper Ratings End, 
Nielsen Takes Over 


“Hooperating”—radio’s famed 
yardstick for years—is strictly 
a _loral index now, with the 
withdrawal of C. E. Hooper, 
Inc. from the national field. 

A deal with A. C. Nielsen Co. 
was announced this week. 
To eliminate duplication, re- 
search expense and confusion, 
Hooper sold its national net- 
work radio, Pacific network ra- 
dio and network television re 
porting services to Nielsen. 
Hooper continues city ratings, 
area coverage indexes, and 
other research services. 

Coincidental telephone calls 
in 36 cities were used to com- 
pile Hooper ratings of pro- 
grams; Neilsen reports are de- 
rived from audimeters installed 
in sets. 





Mrs. Cedric Adams 


Lite with Cedric 
Very Congenial 


MINNEAPOLIS—How is life with 
father when Father’s a newspa- 
perman—and noted columnist? 

Mrs. Cedric Adams, whose 
husband is a Minneapolis Star 
byliner, told 900 clubwomen 
about her home life. The oc 
casion was the annual publicity 
conference conducted by the 
Star and Tribune. 

Said Mrs. Adams: Her hus- 
band: throws soiled clothes un 
der the bed, likes ice cream 
best of all food, has his shirts 
ironed by a Man Friday, usually 
gets home “sometime during the 
night; I wouldn’t know when.” 

“It’s a very congenial arrange 
ment,” she remarked. “We don't 
have any time to quarrel.” 

The clubwomen learned the 
do’s and don’ts of preparing pub- 
licity stories through a series of 
talks and an informal question- 
and-answer panel. 

Panel members included Da- 
vid Silverman, managing editor 
of the Star; Ralph Mueller, Star 
city editor; Forrest Jenstad, as 
sistant news editor of the Trib- 
une; Miriam Alburn, womens 
editor; and Gerry Sohle and 
Sally Luther of the womens 
page. Paul Swensson, managi 
editor of the Tribune, presided. 

Questions ranged all the way 
from “How can our clubs get 
more publicity in the newspa 
pers?” to “Why so much space 
to Ingrid Bergman?” and “ 
wasn’t my daughter’s wedding 
picture used?” 


a 
Broken Leg Man : 
New Or.teans—B. L. “Barney 
Krebs, New Orleans Times Pi- 
cayune special assignment writ 
er and one-time managing edi- 
tor, is back in bed with @ 
broken leg, for the second time 

in six months. 


a 

Will Rogers Statue 

Lussock, Tex.—An equestrian 
statue of Will Rogers, donated 
by Amon G. Carter, Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram publisher, now 
stands on the campus of Texas 
Technological College here. 
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Press Told to Prepare’ 


For Constant Carping 


By Glen W. Naves 


CoLumsiA, S. C.—The South 
Carolina Press Association, one 
of the oldest in the nation, and 
its co-working AP-men are be- 
ginning a new year better 
equipped and energized as the 
result of an outstanding “work- 
shop” and “clinical” session 
here for three days. 

Social “filler” was virtually 
eliminated as publishers, edi- 
‘tors, managing editors and 
news writers, in annual session, 
buckled down to work at the 
first gavel tap of Florence Morn- 
ing News Publisher J. M. 
O’Dowd, retiring president. 

Chief speakers were Frank J. 
Starzel, general manager of the 
Associated Press, and D. Hiden 
Ramsey, vicepresident and gen- 
eral manager, Asheville (N. C.) 
Citizen-Times Co. 

Weimar, Booker Elected 

Carl Weimar, managing edi- 
tor, Greenville News, was elect- 
ed president of the South Caro- 
lina Associated Press Associa- 
tion, succeeding Alex McCul- 
lough, managing editor, Spar- 
tanburg Herald. Ed Chaffin, 
Greenwood Index-Journal, was 
named vicepresident; Paul Han- 
sell, AP Carolinas Bureau chief 
at Charlotte, N. C., secretary. 

The State Press Association 
chose: Harold C. Booker, pub- 
lisher, Camden Chronicle, pres- 
dent; Charles Peace, general 
manager, Greenville News and 
Piedmont, first vicepresident; 
W. L. Kinney, publisher, Marl- 
boro Herald, second vicepresi- 
dent; Smoake, editor, 
Walterboro Press and Standard, 
treasurer; John A. Montgomery, 


managing editor, Columbia 
State, secretary. 
r. Starzel declared news- 


pa ers must adjust their expec- 
ons to constant criticism; 
“We almost never hear” from 
the multitudes of approving 
readers but must constantly 
keep their welfare foremost. 
Presentation of facts in “strictly 
down the middle” fashion, 
“with no right or left slant” is 
essential, although it is the one 
most criticised, he said. 
“Reporting the news of the 
world is not a friendly sort of 
job,” he reminded. “It is a 
realistic chore” in which both 
sides of situations should be ac- 
curately and fully given and in 
which newspapers “have confi- 
dence in the honesty and 
equity of the job we are doing.” 
A & P Coverage Adequate 
He asserted “the real answer 
to critics is made every day by 
our product. If it is objective 
and balanced reporting, it is the 
full answer. Anything worthy 
of survival will survive. Amer- 
ica’s_ newspapers will survive 
their critics. Truth will prevail 
po will the purveyors of 


Reviewing repercussions from 
Coverage of the Department of 
tice suit. against the Great 
Atlantic. and .Pacific. Tea es 
Mr. Starzel challenged justifica- 


tion of some-: assertions that 
A&P has received a “good 
press” because of the volume of 
newspaper advertising placed in 
its pre-tribunal “Court of Public 
Opinion” defense in the case. 

Lawyers of the Department 
of Justice have claimed, he said, 
that newspaper coverage of the 
Department’s case “gave them 
short shrift.” 

“I thought,” Mr. Starzel said, 
“we gave them adequate cov- 
erage. In fact, the Government 
has had its word in edgewise 
and also upsidedown.” 

Admitting that in a period of 
increasing criticism of news- 
papers “we are getting what the 
publicity agents call ‘a bad 
press’ for ourselves,” he said, 
“I can see no need to get ex- 
cited about it or for taking it 
too seriously.” 


A Solvent Business 

Mr. Ramsey told the publish- 
ers “the American newspaper 
industry has never been more 
solvent; it has never been more 
healthy financially than at this 
given moment. 

“As an average,” he said, “we 
have made wise and socially 
beneficial use of our means. 
We have not been corrupted by 
our prosperity. The reverse is 
true. We have better equip- 
ment, better buildings and bet- 
ter newspapers. This is good 
for us and, I venture to believe, 
is good for the country. We 
can truthfully say that as an 
average we are producing bet- 
ter, brighter and more compre- 
hensive newspapers. We have 
moved slowly but we have 
moved surely. Readers, adver- 
tisers, the state and the nation 
are being served more effec- 
tively.” 

But, he equally emphasized, 
“we are not righteous al- 
together. We have not reached 
perfection. We are not perfect. 
We are just as imperfect as a 
human institution can _ be.” 
Much of the criticism directed 
at newspapers is not true, he 
said, “but some of it is honest 
and truthful and applicable.” 

He urged publishers and edi- 
tors to “stop worrying when- 
ever people criticise you” and 
cautioned, “ pity you if 
your readers stop criticising 
you and throw your product 
aside as something not worthy 
of criticism.” 


Urges Equipment Study 

Comparing “other days and 
other standards” in the news- 
paper field, Mr. Ramsey de- 
clared “American journalism 
has never been more honest 
than it is at this moment. Ad- 
vertising is a more fixed factor, 
a more powerful factor in our 
economic scheme than it ever 
was before,” he continued. “Ad- 
vertising and newspaper par- 
ticipation are more fixed in the 
confidence of the businéss world 
than. ever -before.” 

Mr. Ramsey urged publishers 





AP General Manager Frank Star- 
zel backs up Paul Hansell, left. 
Carolinas Bureau chief, and Carl 
Weimar, right, Greenville News. 
who heads South Carolina AP 
Association. 


to look closer to their “anti- 
quated equipment and proc- 
esses” too long in use, and to 
build up every possible bulwark 
of resources and stability 
against possible economic re- 
cession. 

Governor and Mrs. J. Strom 
Thurmond entertained at an 
Executive Mansion reception 
and were annual banquet 
guests. 


Deane Weinberg, Jr. 
Joins Father's Firm 


Los ANGELES—Deane Wein- 
berg, Jr. has resigned from 
Brisacher, Wheeler and Staff, 
advertising firm, to become as- 
sociated with his father in 
Deane Weinberg & Co. here. 
He will be account executive in 
charge of the promotion of 
Washington National Newspaper 
Boy Insurance in the central 
and southwestern states. 

Lee G. Williams, who was 
with the Newark (N. J.) Star- 
Ledger and Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Journal American circulation 
departments for many years, 
has become Weinberg represen- 
tative in the East. 


Gray's Papers 


Work to Better 
Race Relations 


Winston-SaLem, N. C.—Gor- 
don Gray, who soon will step 
down as Secretary of the Army 
to become President of the Uni- 
versity of No: Carolina, has 

a part in shaping new ra- 
cial policies for the armed 
forces during his service in the 
Department of the Army. 

While he has been in Wash- 
ington, the newspapers of which 
he is publisher, the Winston- 
Salem Journal and Twin City 
Sentinel, also have been work- 
ing on improving race relations 
in Winston-Salem which has 
slightly less. than half Negro 
population. 

Only recently the newspapers 
hired a Negro reporter A, A. 
Morisey of Bennett College at 
Greensboro. He was given a 
desk in the newsroom—the first 
Negro to be accorded that rec- 
ognition. 

His reporting supplemented 
the work of another Negro re- 
porter, LeRoy Davis, who writes 
a daily column on the happen- 
ings of the Negro population. 
He occupies office space in the 
Negro business section. 

The newspapers carried their 
effort a step further when the 
motion picture, “Pinky,” which 
depicts a Negro girl who tries 
to pass as white, came to town. 

The newspapers sent Mr. 
Morisey and a young white 
married woman, Mrs. Flora Ann 
Winfree to write reviews, which 
were run side by side. 

@ 


News from London 
WASHINGTON — Fastest sellin 
newspaper on ‘Washington's 
busy F Street Feb. 25 was an 
election edition offered by spe- 
cial news-hawkers exclaiming, 
“London Dail q now 

traw!” At cents a A 
Ll grabbed up the avail- 
able 500 poss which had been 
flown to Washington. 

(Bronx-Irish newsies hawked 
copies of the London Telegraph 
in Times Square, New York.) 
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and send to us with 
beginning of the 
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NOTICE! 
IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR A POSITION 
IN ANY OF THE FOLLOWING FIELDS: 


You Will be Interested in the Following Services: 


1. Draft a 4-time consecutive. insertion ad stating your qualifications 
it. (Details of rates at the 
Section.) 
registration card 
oS Shin To Tes GF eto 
8. find the fot you are seaking. THERE 18 50 
E & P PERSONNEL SERVICE 
1475 Broadway, Suite 1700 . New York 18, N.Y. 
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Bureau Tells S 
Of Retailer’s Gis 


costs under 
control, has been released 4 
the Bureau of Advertising, 
—. 


ase histo 

ei Retail Division’s Apri April iss — 
of “Time Table of — 1 Oppor- 
tunities,” which tai 
ad and be Me woe 
p lormation on men’s 
wear, home furnishings, and 
other classifications. 

















CALIFORNIA DAILIES, WEEKLIES 
J. A. 8m 8570 Frances Avenue 
‘calce, Californi 
MIDWEST PAPERS: Baller. Krehbiel 
Service. Successors to Clyde = Knox, 
218-19 Journal Bidg., ina, Kansas. 
kk 30 years on the Pac Coast. 
Arthur Stypes, 625 Market St., 
San Francisco 5, California, 
SPECIALIZING IN SOUTHERN 
roperties. Good investments from 
,000 cash up. Client wants daily in 
small or medium city. As a publisher 
I know necessity for complete secrecy. 
Tf for sale, list property with me. In- 
spections and appraisals. J. B. Snider, 
c/o Natchez Evening Times, Natchez 
Mississippi. 





For any size r contact 
ODETT & OD 5 ero 
Publishers for Many 

P. O. Box 527, vo Bag Calif. 


PROSPEROUS Iowa, Nebraska, South 
Dakota Newspapers. Herman Koch, 
10 Nebrask 





CLASSIFIED 
ADS 


Situation Wanted 
(Cash with — 
t time—$.50 per 
%%4 usendt oes per =, per insertion 
HELP WANTED AND 
ALL OTHER — 
t time—$1.00 per line 
*2 times—-$.90 per _ per insertion 
*4 times—$.80 per line, per insertion 
*For consecutive insertions of same 





Adaitona “en tg $.15 for the 


3 lines minimum. 


re 5 letter 
with white space and/ 
8 pt. caps and quel often 


Count four words for box number. 
No abbreviations. 


Postage charges incurred for 
wali PACKAGES will be “ded. 
Forms close Wedn Wednesday noon. 

WHEN ANSWERING BLIND ADS, 
please address them as follows: Box 
Number, EDITOR & eng gs 1475 
Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. DO 
NOT SEND ORIGINAL MATERIAL. 





t., Sioux City, Iowa. 
CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION 

Daily Newspaper Properties 

W. H. Glover Co., Ventura, California, 





PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


NEW ENGLAND, 60 year old daily, 
must sell, price 368 000, —— full 
equipment and b uildings William E. 
Nelson, 5th og New York 17. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA WEEKLY. 
shop. ‘oss comet. 
year. Nets $18,000. 
$25,000 handles. Jack L. Stoll, 4958 
Melrose Ave., Angeles 27, Calif. 
WRITE FOR LATEST LIST of news- 
paper Properties for Sale. MAY 
BROS., Binghamton, New York. 








PUBLICATIONS WANTED 


$40,000 DOWN payment on Mid-West 
or South-West small daily. Box 95, 
Nowata, Oklahoma. Bank reference. 
INLAND weekly northern California, 
Oregon, Washington. County seat pre- 
ferred. Box 5243. Editor & Publisher. 
RESPONSIBLE newspaperman wants 
to buy daily, preferably in Ohio. No 
deal too large. All replies confiden- 
- Box 5197, Editor & Publisher. 
‘UTHERN DAILY and weekly prop- 
recon needed for financially qualified 

‘ase oni an. Personal negotiations. 
 % Parker Likely, - Times Build- 
ing, St. Petersburg, Fla. 








MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





OSTRANDER_ Seymour full Pi 
heavy duty Dry Mat Roller, chain 
drive, A. C. motor. Box 5214, Editor 
& Publisher. 





FOR SALE—One Goss clipping block 
for _ inch — mine Valley 
Daily News, Tarentu 





NEWSPAPER—BROKERS 
aps Se 
NEWSPAPER “CONSULTANTS 
827 Hilldale Ave. 
Los Angeles 46 


ones 
Madison 6-2224 
Erotshow | 2-4116 


MAY BROTH h 








24-PAGE HOE RES + deck, 2 
plate wide. AO drive, casting equip- 
ment. George OC. Oxford, Boise, Idaho. 
WHEN you want to buy or sell any- 
thing in the graphic arts field—ALL- 

WAYS remember Printers Trouble 
Shooter, New Haven, Conn. 
LINOTYPE and Intertype Mats and 
machines Leeage sold and exchanged. 
Send for M. Carbone, 1244 Tas 
ker ll i Siniladelonie 48, Pa. 











ERS, N. Y. 
Established 1914. Newspapers bought 
and sold without 


WESTERN DAILIES, WEEKLIES 
wns & Oo. 
1046 Washi Denver, Oolorado 


NEWSPAPER VALUATIONS 
ys and ~ eed purposes. 














. 8. 
446 f+ ‘ion Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Nomtin States & Set 
Rey 4 Mohler & Assoc jates 
312 Boston Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


THIS 29-year-old agency operates on 

the basis of a square deal for buyer 

ten 5 F ie Al Box 192, Mt. 
m Feighner Agency, Box 

Pleasant, Michigan. 











ESTABLISHED NEWSPAPERS 
with poems records on fair terms 


NEW VARIABLE SPEED 
PRINT PRESS MOTORS 


110/220—60—1!— 
800/240 RPM—Reversing 
Lever Shift—No Rheostat 
Required 


V3 HP List $ 52. Net $ 40. 
Yo HP List $ 68. Net $ 50. 
¥%, HP List $ 82. Net $ 65. 
| HP List $115. Net $ 90. 
1Vo'HP List $142 Net $110. 


“World's Largest Inventory" 
ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 





3937 Orange St., Riverside, Cal. 
68 


FLAT SHAVER, Mon 
Plane-O-Plate, Model CO. 220 volte, onto 
cycles, 8 8 phase with extra rotary cut- 

$800. F.0.B. crated, Hempstead, 


FLAT SHAVER, R. Hoe & 
ba Heavy duty, style 535227-T. 5 
H.P. motor, 220 volts, 60 cycles, 3 


hase. 00. F.0.B. crated, Hemp- 
Mead, NY. 

PR es BOX, R. Hoe & Co., 
type-high, 5 column. $100. FOB. 


hind 5 pany N.Y. 


Write or telephone R. McNulty, 
Newelay, 550 Stewart Ave., Garden 
City, N. Y., Garden City 7-6400. 





$310 PAYS FOR THE HEAVY DUTY 
in na Speed 7 Saw Trimmer, the best 
r value ever built. Free trial 
lan. Liberal terms and trade- ay al- 
owances. For limited time will 
ay freight anywhere in U. 8S. A. Send 
‘or detailed literature. TUR. 
PRINTING MACHINEY, INC., 2630 
Payne Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
For Sale: 

— INDITIONED press drive, 30 hp, 
phase, 220 volt slip — motor. 
yr ¥ control board ars and 
chain. A reasonable cash offer will 
be accepted. 

Evening Record 

Ravenna, Ohio 

100 HP AC Full automatic motor 
drive, complete, 75 HP AC Full auto- 
_ motor drive, two parallel 75 
P AC motor drives for 150 HP use. 
ln C. Oxford, Boise, Idaho. 


24-PAGE HOE WEB PRESS 


2 plates wide, three units of eight 
pages, 239/16" sheet cut, AC mo- 
tors, complete stereotype equipment. 


THOMAS W. HALL CO., INC. 
Stamford—Connecticut 














7 OOL., 2 REVOLUTION, i. 
Premier newspaper Tente and Ecli 
folder. — ader, Roano ., 
Alabama. Phone 73. 





5-Unit Scott 
Roller Bearing Press 
Pair of Folders 
All Electrical Equipment 
including Drives 
DULUTH HERALD 


& NEWS-TRIBUNE 
Duluth, Minnesota 





We have a large list of good used 
equipment in our files. Send us your 
requirements. You will save money. 

CROSS FILES 

211 Marion Bldg. 

Cleveland 13. Ohio 


FOR SALE: 25 H.P. 900 R.P.M. 
ht cg ae pad Motor, pep ictely, | re- 
jom- 








t. 
pany, Anderson, 8. 0. 


COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER PLANT 


COMPOSING ROOM 


7—Model 31 Linotypes 
4— “ 32 


-* we * 
2a " 0 " 
—* =. * 


(Serial numbers of the above ma- 
chines are over 58,000 


Over 50 Fonts New Mats: Coronas, 
celsiors, Vogues, Spartans, 
Bodonis, Gothics—all in series 


LUDLOW, 4 Cabinets New Modern 
Type Faces 


ELROD, F, Electric, 17 molds 


5 Modern Saws, Steel 
Tables, Proof Presses, 
Cabinets, etc. 


PRESS ROOM 

HOE Octuple Press 32 straight—4 
collect, New Steel Cylinders, 
= Folder—223%4," cut-off, 
A, 


Make-up 
Galley 


STEREO 


Complete Stereotype Equipment, 
Stahi Former—Radial Router— 
Heavy Duty Mat Roller—etc. 


MOST MODERN NEWSPAPER 
MECHANICAL 
PLANT EVER OFFERED 


Writel — Wire! — Phone! 


BEN SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES 


500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 18, New York 
BRyant 9-1132 





STEREOTYPE Equipment of all 
kinds. New Hall Form Tables and 
**Dural’’ light-weight Newspaper 
Chases. Also Cylinder & Job 88, 
Folders and Power Cutters (both new 

nd for Current List. 
1 Wing cone a 120 


West 42nd St., New Yor 





gee igh per: “ Be Cc 
ertype, model 0, 42 
Michio ‘at pater! Flatbed Press 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 
Marshall & Jefferson Streets 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





20 PAGE HOE Newspaper Press 
21%” cut off, 40 HP AOC Electrical 
Equipment, prints 2-4-6-8-10 straight. 
12-16-20 collect or color on -6-8- 
12-16. Complete {Btereots te Equi; 
ment all in A-1 sha 

go. BARGAIN—CHEA 
TERMS. Dixon Bell Pre 





FOR SALE 
Cutler-Hammer, two-motor full 
automatic newspaper press drives and 
control panels, 220 volt, 3: gan. 60 
cycle AC. Complete with’ resistors and 
ea button stations: 
0 75/7% H.P. crosshead type, 
wotaaan to — pair will power 
4 or 5 unit pre: 
‘0 40/3 “SP. faceplate type, 
gauip Ao to parallel, each will 
s single width, quad or 1 givbed 
mae press. 
Used, serviceable, recently with- 
drawn from service, reasonably priced, 
immediately available, 





The me Color Printing Oo., 
Waterbury 20, 


EDITOR & 


- 
Jeff Los Angeles, Calif. we Sarl. 


MODEL 22 LINOTYPE, 
$38,000, with three main magasines 
and side magazine, 
Thomas W.- ‘Hall Company, Stamfo 
Connecticut. 


ROTAGRAVURE PRESS 
8 Webendorfer Units, with reel s' 
double former, double tabloid folder, 
steam drums and blower, arranged for 
=. yt ot — , maximum roll 


3 inch 
ben ‘SHULMAN ASSOCIATES, INC. 
0 Fifth Ave., New York Oity 
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MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Tubular, Rotary and Flatbed 

JOHN GRIFFITHS CO., INC 


11_ West 42 Street 
New York City 18 





MODEL 8 LINOTYPE, with or wit! ~ 
out new Quadder. Machine 
‘our own sho; 
turer’s standards 
supply a list a the new 
teste Bo Cie er detailed informa- 
. vise your investigation of 
this new service before buyin M 
used, rebuilt, or new t t 
Sita Oe 
7 88-90 Gold 
Street, N.Y.C. x. Y. 


FOR SALE—GOSS FULL page flat 
casting box bel om type high and shell 
bars. A-1 condition, feerenteet, $500 
to first hear Daily Leader-Times, 
Kittanning, Pa. 








FOR SALE 


HOE SINGLE WIDTH, 28 9/16” cut- 
off. 16-32 Page Capacity with % 
and % Page Folder. 


GOSS 4 UNIT, Superimposed, 2234” 
cutoff, 82-64 Page = nn 


GOSS _2-DECK DOU! DOUB: WIDTH 
ye ae 21%” pe ¥%" Plates, 








bg yg —_ “press, 2134” cut- 
off, A. OC. 


HOE 16 Page Simplex 


GOSS COMET, = Pegs Flatbed, locat- 
ed on West Coas 


DUPLEX MODEL A in excellent con- 
dition. Located in New York State. 


GOSS OOX-O-TYPE recently Rebuilt. 
COMPLETE STEREOTYPE 
EQUIPMENT 


BEN SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


500 rita Ave. New York 18, 
me: BRyant 9- 1132 


N.Y. 





WHY PAY moun my - de- 
livery on L & B H it 

Turtles in any 4A tu, 
tabular steel 


8 

ball Bos en a il aoe Tx: fork, Eke ary 
With rubber wheel in 
ball bearing, omy aa fork, $74.50. 
All prices F.0.B. Ship fully as- 
sembled and crated. led cus- 
tomers in practically ev 
the Union. Nort 
dailies are using & 

Write for literature or order direct 


from _this os 
L. & B. SALES COMPANY 
118 West Market Street 
Elkin, North Carolina 


state in 
Carolina 
Turtles. 





KELLY B. 17x22 $3600 RECENTLY 
overhauled. 
gt Vertical or plate 

ducation, Highland, TMlinois, 


AVAILABLE FOR INSPECTION 
Guaranteed Rebuilt 


LINOTYPES INTERTYPES 
All Models On Display 
Visit Our Showroom 
D. C. ARMSTRONG® & CO. 


317 North Broad ; 
Phila. 7, Pa. Walnat 27410 





LIQUIDATION SALE 


Remaining Machinery 
& Equipment of 
NEWSPAPER PLANT 
Formerly Owned by 


— NEW YORK SUN — 
280 Broadway, New York 





w 
ALL MOTORS ALTERNATING CURRENT 


HOE 4 UNIT OCTUPLE SUPER 
IMPOSED NEWSPAPER PRESS 
2 Units on Floor & 2 Units 
Above—223/,,"" Cut-off, Double 
Folders, Press Has Roller Bear- 
ings and Rubber Rollers and 
Besides | Color ls Adaptable for 
3 Extra Colors. Excellent for 
Comics. 


STEREOTYPE EQUIPMENT 
Consists of: 
Double Wood Junior Autoplate 
with Pot and Pumps, Wo 
Auto Shaver, Hoe Flat Shaver, 
Hoe Monarch Il Heavy Duty 
Worm Drive Mat Roller, Royle 
Router, Stereotype Saw, Scorch- 
er, Flat Caster, 10-Turtles, 32- 
Stereotype Chases, etc. 
¥ 


EXTRA STEREOTYPE 

EQUIPMENT 
Double Junior Wood Auto- 
plates with 9-ton Stereo Pot and 
Pumps, Wood Autoshaver, also 
single Junior Wood Autoplate 
be pot. All for 2234" Cut- 
off. 


* 
2 MODEL F-2 INTERTYPE 
Mixers, each with 2 magazines, 
molds, ‘ electric pot and Motor. 


Linotype & ite Matrices. 
16-Extra 72-Channel Split Mag- 
azines. Also Matrices for 72- 
channel magazines. 


s 
Misc. Composing Room Equip- 
ment. 


a 
Monotype Machines & Equip- 
ment. |I—Monotype Giant 
Caster, I—Typemaking ma- 
chine, 5—Monotype "Straight 
Composition Casters, |—Ma- 
terial. Making Machine, 2—Key- 
boards, Monotype molds, mats, 
mat cases, etc. 


s 
EVERYTHING PRICED FOR 
QUICK DISPOSAL 


Sale. Under Supervision of 


PRINTCRAFT 
REPRESENTATIVES 


277 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
370 





- 
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MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


DUPLEX PRESS AND 
ENGRAVING PLANT . 


Duplex 16-page tubular rotary p: 

1 to 1; 80-horsepower motor; daxili: 

reg or starting motor; chain drive; 

©. drive; newsprint s 

3, 83 and 17 rolls; 12 ems, 

=. temtebio for 13 ems, 7 col- 
ge measurement, 16 by 21; 

tabloid pets Press can be been 

cxecation daily except Sunday. Stereo- 

type equipment includes mat roller, 





scorcher, tubular castin, ton 
melting pot; stoker, trimmer, oo 
reamer and finishing buck. 


press and accessories available ". 
Ones months. ; eae 
me-man Tasope grav! it, 11 
by 14; printing “Gahing ana: a 

in unit; router; two screens, F an 
5; accessories include miscellaneous 
be lies. Ideal for large weekly, 
small daily or commercial — ing 
shop. Available at once. Can seen 
in operation. 
Cc Joseph P. Ujobai, general 
manager. 


THE DAILY REPUBLICAN 
Phoenixville, Pa. 





NEWSPAPER PRESS ENGINEERS 


LOYAL S. DIXON CO. 
NEWSPAPER PRESS ERECTORS 








wea Sonveyor Taetalations 
per Nationwid: 
738 N. Victory ‘Bivd., Burbank, Calif. 
E. P. WALLMAN AND COMPANY 

Printing Machinery 

Bought and Sold 

Erecting and Rebuilding 
975 North Church Street 
Rockford Illinois 
NEWSPAPER PLANTS allied equip- 
ment, dismantled, moved, erected, local 
and jong distance service. 


J. CASEY TRUCKING 
& RIGGING CO., Inc. 


660 Bergen 8t., Loge 17, N. Y¥. 
Tel: MAin 2-2231 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY, Inc. 
Printing Press Engineers 
Machinists and Movers 

Web, Offset, Flat-Bed Experts | 


‘We will move, erect or repair presses 


A 
28 East 4th St., New York 8, N. Y. 
Phone: SPring 71-1740 
Sete aa i Sao 


entir Pian 
a Teatutonauen; service a 


LORENZ PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS COMPANY 


3626—31 St,, Long aaa — 1, N.Y. 
STillwell 6-0098- 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT WANTED 


WANTED—FLATBED AND ROTARY 
PRESSES. Any make. Mat rollers. All 
kinds of stereotype 




















a 

MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT WANTED 
SED ‘ARY 

poe ay ven avaliable, ete. 

es . % 

weber ers. Editor & 

lis! 


con 
cluding age and s 
able, price. Box 51 
lisher. 


, Baitor “a “Pub 





LINOTYPES—Check with us before 
selling. We will study the problem 
and may be able to show you how to 
save money, or how mS make more 





money. AMERICAN P TING MA 
CHINERY wa ae 88-90 Gold 
Street, N.Y.C. 

Pony aatepy ‘anol router, Mat 
roller, Sta 


Mat Dryer, Cutler-Ham- 
mer paper conveyor, 3,500 Ib. metal 
Chases, Box 5213, Editor & Publisher. 


TUBULAR FRAMES short or long 
to hold unit on 16 page press. Also 
want another 16 page Duplex Tube- 
lar. Box 5120, Editor & blisher. 








WANTED 
COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER PLANTS 
NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Flatbed and Rotary 
BEN SHULMAN ASSOCIATES, INC 


500 Fifth Ave., New York City 
BRyant 9-1132 





WANTED: Ludlow machine with all 
accessories and assortment of 


good 
ats. Must be in condition, Box 
mats; Editor Publisher. 


- IDERING STARTING A LOOAL 
Pa = Rt ar’ $1.00 for booklet, 
PSTARTING COMMUNITY PA- 
a ~ ©. a = of os 
Devt t ae West 16th 8t., New y ‘York 
i ty 











PLANS THAT SPUR 
BONTANT AD VOLUME 


aA the Howard Parish 
} ... oR your problem of 
developing an incéntive Day lan to 
spur production of assified 
staff. Gives history 0 ‘neentive pro- 
grams on 27 newspapers in all circu- 
lation brackets plus us ideas used 
on 14 other nowepegers. Sepqiiet wt 
= ‘t ail: Iable at 20.50 . oan 
anti avails’ 

to non-cubecr! eribers in be my where we 
have no client. Write for i co} 
today. Ask for other det: of ¢ 
Want Ad Service that Makes Y 
More Money. 


Ad tain Service 
Classified vertising 
Daily ‘News Tower, Miami 32, Fis. 





BUSINESS—OPPORTUNITIES 





Lino- 
type and Intertype machines. 


RICHARDSON-SOVDE CO., INC. 
toa. 


GOSS Press single width (two pages 








OIALLY responsible young vet- 
a a —_ ability and job 
background wants to join weekly pub- 
lisher seeking eventual ee 
Complete resume cata Box 5244. 
Editor & Publis’ 





ee 18% inch = 
21% inch cut-off or deck for same. 
Give full ‘aetalis — a | Box 1042, 
Editor & Publisher 





i age ous Gox0-Type Model A 

or 

24 page — penene with Stereo- 

type equipmen 

We need oY 6 presses immediately. 
NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 
Marshall & Jefferson Sts. 

Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania 








Get more 


= aoee oS : long ag lat of " arahasors a 
" CROSS "FILES 





211 Mario 
Cleveland 13, wOile 


FEATURES 


OW AVAILABLE to dailies or week- 
ie eadlines’’ column 
“Behind the H one Washi —~ 





Pros 

Pissciation, 1108 
Washi D.0. Write 4 
SHORT, my gt 


ture on mate, 95 isang fo 


. 156. New York. Apt. 44. 
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-HELP -WANTED—ADVERTISING 








HELP, WANTED—EDITORIAL 





SOHILLER'S aaa All Points’’, 
@ newsy feature complete with laughs 
ah a Sure to entertain. Daily 
d. eg 3908 Congress 
Bt. Chicago 24, I 





NEWSPAPER—CONSULTANTS 


NOTHING IS IMPOSSIBLE, Build 
your advertising —_ proven methods, 
Editorial policy i: fac- 





SPECIAL. SALESMAN 
If you are a good special 


ASOTOLATE or market ee gn 





have a good record, tired of roaming 
around and want to settle down on & 
Semi-Metropolitan Southern newspa- 
r, write full details including earn- 
gs, to Box 5207, Editor & Publisher. 


TEXAS Panhandle daily (10,000 cir- 
culation) has immediate opening for 
an ambitious and capable advertisin 








tor at all times. “yor ass assistance, con- 
sult Publishers “coca tm 225 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 


NEWSPAPER SERVICES 


IT PAYS TO REPRINT your articles, 
stories, advertisements, forms, letters, 
resi etc. by Photo Offset. Ex- 
cellent reproduction at iow cost. Send 
your materia! or write for quotation. 
Knol! cg emg a Service, 79 W. 
St.. New York City 5. HA 2-5169. 
USE INEXPENSIVE “GOVERNMENT 
PHOTOGRAPHS. Vast subject —— 
Our special search service and 
Ponaterz West “Lense “THROUGH 
ER: EN ] NS ES’* ($7.50 














experienced in layout an 
servicing retail accounts. Good salary. 
Please write experience and qualifica- 
ao to Box 5242, Editor & Pub- 
isher, 





ANTE 
ADVERTISING. MAN Nith ability to 
head 2 man department, daily 5,000. 
Must be able sell, layout, 
make new accounts, retain old ones. 
Field here is highly com 
top t answer if you can Woe 
ry to man who 
plies air mail. News, 1 





k- 
pM knowledge of livestock mar- 
keting important. Excellent future. 
Write experience, qualifications, ref- 
erences and salary. Box 5196, Editor 
& Publisher, Chicago, Ill. 


“10> SITUATIONS WANTED— °° 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


AGGRESSIVE’ MANAGING EDITOR tA y 
A real young, well-educated, 
travele broad experience includes 
advertising, ges ook strong for 

seeks 


ag 
ge build my poe into s 





FASHION writer wanted by Metro- 
politan daily in Midwest. Position re- 
quires person with solid a 
— ability to do a real job. Box 
5235, Editor & Publisher. 

NEWS EDITOR for high ‘standard a 
ternoon daily, city of 25,000, tg 
west. College background and all- 
around experience as. reporter and 
deskman in southwest or midwest pre- 
ferred. Good pay, good future, Give 
all details ca ‘ground, experience, 
personal habits, references, resent 
=| Box 5228, Editor Pub- 
isher. 





local = cover: work ; 
rk 
itor 


lin, 
and Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER EXECUTIVE, long on 
advertising sales and promotional ex- 
perience, seeks opportunity with pub- 
lisher, in under 50,000 southern city, 
wishing relief from heavy responsi- 
bilities. Can invest to $15,000, 
Negotiate either direct or through 
representative. Confidential. Age 42, 
married. Box 5168, Editor & Pub 
lisher. 
== 





SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 





HELP WANTED—MECHANICAL 





Alaska, Box 1660. 





HELP WANTED—CIRCULATION 





ie) 
alten Comm. Co. 
Dept. A, 1200-15th St.. N.W, Wash- 
ington 5, D. O. 


CORRESPONDENTS AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 
FREE-LANCE feature writer avail- 


> for assignments in. Chicago. H aL 
ard Leviton, 83142 Grove, Berwyn, 1 7 


HELP WANTED—ARTIST 


vopaa STRIP pi nenets—snctee 
strips 
cay. Mail — Box 6150, °E i 

& Publisher. _ 























HELP WANTED—ADVERTISING 


AT ONCE, classified advertising man- 
ager with experience for city 5, 
000 in Midwest. Capable in ail phas 
of classified, especially new business. 
Give full details and salary expected. 
Box 5238, r & Publisher. 
GLABATFIED poe 
MANAGER WANTED 
If you can produce che eo and are 
capable of assuming charge of classi- 
fied advertising department on 40,000 
circulation paper, have a clean moral 
Box 5208, Editor & 
Publisher giving age, present earn- 
ings and other personal information. 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SALES- 
MAN; man to sell Classified 








CANADIAN METROPOLITAN DAILY 
requires City Circulation Manager. 
Must be familiar with Carrier Home 
Delivery and Dealer Sales Promotion. 
Give outline of experience, age, salary 
requirements, and when available. Box 
5194. Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION. MANAGER Wanted 
for small city daily of 4,200 circula- 
tion. Must be experienced in directing 
carriers, rural solicitation, direct 
mail, circulation promotion. A good, 
permanent position for the right man, 
but if you are not capable of handling 
ALL of the responsibilities of the 
circulation department, please do not 
reply. The News-Advocate, Manistee, 
Michigan. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER, thorough 
knowledge of ABC and the yee Me 
organize and Ros carrier boy pro! 











tions. Write Box 5229, Editor 
Publisher. 
CIRCULATION MANAGER—An ex- 


perienced man to promote and in- 
crease cirenlation for a daily newspa- 
per in ORK CITY. Give com- 
plete details experience and _ back- 
a Box 5198, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


MANAGER thoroughly experienced in 
the 15,000 to 25.000 circulation group. 
A man who knows how to sell against 
opposition and WILL PR! re- 
sults. Daily and Sunday, Midwest, 
thriving community. Box 5239, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 





See COUNTRY PRINTER- 
OPERATOR wanted to take charge of 
well-equipped smal] county seat shop of 
4- “page weekly and Me 


printing with AP operator. $100.0 
weekly for top production. No drink. 
er, gambler. ermanent. Write or 


wire Review Miner, Lovelock, Nev. 

COMPOSING room foreman on com- 
bination daily Eapers, union. On Gulf 
Coast, twenty-five thousand circula- 
tion. Box 5186, Editor & Publisher. 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST WANTED— 
First class. City of 55,000. 15 ma- 














ADVERTISING SALESMAN—experi- 
enced, aggressive; journalism grad; 
good copy and layouts; permanent 





position desired. Go anywhere. Box 
5232, Editor & Publisher. 
ADVERTISING MANAGER, | sales- 


man thoroughly familiar with all ad- 
vertising, local, national, classified, 
would like to contact publisher who- 
needs someone to assume responsibil- 
ity for increased linage. Available at 
once. Box 5187, Editor & Publisher. 


nash ai ee ADVERTISING DIREO- 





years with Sears, Roebu 
& Co., 3% years manager Retail Co 
Service Department, Toledo BI 


Complete background in above fields. 
Resume furnish on a 
5210, Editor & Publish 





chines. Good pay. Excellent working 
required. 
Write or wire G. J. Weis, Tel Pp 


Herald. Dubuque, Iowa. 
SEVERAL STEADY SITUATIONS on 
the night side open in 18-machine 
Ohio plant. Floor men or combina- 
tion. Sickness benefits, accident, hos- 
pitalization, pension and vacation 
Union Scale. $2.41-2/3 per hour. Al} 
replies treated as confidential. Write 
Rox 5125. Editor & Publisher. 
WELL paying linotype situation open 
for young. sober, competent operator. 
Union. Day. Lifetime job in_grow- 
ing newspaper. Times, Pekin, Ill. 


HELP WANTED—MISCELLANEOUS 


A a ben ONE, TWO. THREE 
WE WANT TO EXPAND THREE DE- 
PARTMENTS and need: a general news 
help de with a farm background to 

Ero! our Farm Page; also a 
young man or woman who can expand 
our Diassified Department which of- 
fers virgin field; also a capable dis- 
play man who can layout and sell on 

















oung 
and Classified Display z on 
large Metropolitan paper in competi- 
it must possess 


Applican' 
definite selling ability and have some 
know! copy and lay-out. Per- 
manent sition with excellent oppor- 
advancement for a man 
Give fal] informa- 
age, marital — previ- 
= mereaner experien and salary 
des' . Box 5106. Editor & Publishes, 
ERAT ADVERTISING = 
MAN on daily in town of 13,000. 
Must be able to sell and be oo 
of making layouts. Ri one posi- 
tion. mtact John D. Olifford, Daily 
Times, Watertown, Vi Wis. 
EXPERIENCED Di! DISPLAY advertis- 
ing salesman, Ohio daily of 15,000 
circulation. Able to sell and coreser 
new business in competitive field. Full 
details in he letter. Box 5237, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 
fete eit display salesman— 
own transportation. Good 
ib) ‘tor young man. nd full partic- 
ulars first letter, air mail. Bob At- 
wood, Box 40, Anchorage, Alaska. 
MIDDLE ATLANTIO states daily 
needs aggressive, a ed mer k 
tising pac Ne Ee men, “55, 
please sub iigrran —— skates of 
employment and liné 
5111, Editor and Publish 15 
NEWSPAPER ere SING 
SALESMAN WANTED 
Must. have prone Bs background, be 
of good character. and. interested in 
Good opportunity on 











gtowing: deep south newspaper. Our 

veto a = an oe: Write full 
details, eg ge t letter to Box 
5206, ‘Baitor Publisher. 
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HELP WANTED—EDITORIAL 


ACCURATE COPYREADER needed 
on our desk, assist two others handl- 
ing three wires and local. Congenial 
office. Five days and Saturday night. 
$65.00 to start. Air mail full details 
and references. Port Arthur News, 
Port Arthur, Tex. 


COPY READER-head_ writer-rewrite 








man. Experienced, fast, accurate. 
State salary. Atlantic City (N. J.) 
Tribune. 





COPY EDITOR 


Permanent position on one of Connec- 
ticut’s largest dailies with gond op- 
portunity for Ricca bienaeg Experi- 
ence and 
and determine desirable “salary. New 
England background preferred. Write 
fnily to fences to Publisher, New 








Haven Register, New Haven 8, Oon- 
necticut. 
EDITOR—must have trade paper ex- 


perience, know editorial layout and 
makeup, finent writer. Prefer man 
who lives in South. Good opportunity 
for right man. Write. giving all de- 
tails of experience and background to 
Rox 4165. Editor & Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED WOMAN REPORT- 
ER, steady job, social news, general 
assignments. New gland evening 
paper 20.000 ronecinnanart 








Box 5245, 

= — Publish 
young man, eligible GI 
ker ter for gener: assignments small 


daily Pennsylvania. -Box'5220, Editor 


& Publisher. 





salary and commission 

ave a congenial organi- 
**June =. = busting 

wee need help. Leader- 
88. 


HELP WANTED—PROMOTION 
EXCEPTIONAL COPY IDEA MAN 
Copy idea man who can convey his 
ideas to artists and help sales staff 
of great midwestern newspaper with 
new business. The man who will an- 
swer this will have gained his experi- 
ence in a retail advertising agency, 
department store or promotion de- 
partment of smaller ta that 
renders copy service. not & 
job for a beginner. For the right man 
bars represents a fine opportunity with 

equate compensation at the start. 
Give detailed experience and refer- 
ences in first letter. Box 5211, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


WANTED—PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 
PUBLIO RELATIONS EXEOUTIVE, 
85-45, fluent Spanish desirable; ex: 
perienced all phases. news writing, 
lanning, placement; broad contacts 
New York editors; some beeen > travel 





ver 
Call. Laurel, 














B. J. MISSOURI, Weieaay *50—24- 
year-old veteran wants start in Ad- 
vertising or Promotion. Advertisin; 
Major plus good background arts an 
science, 5 months ad staff = = 
daily, willing—eager—will 
where. Box 5241, Editor. & Publisher. 
CLASSIFIED MANAGER, age 44, 
presently employed, desires change. 
Thoroughly experienced in all eo 
of Classified Advertising. Linage 
ord as follows; Gained 750, 000° lines 
itor 





5 ver 4 

lines increase in 1949. Available at 
once. Best of references. Box 5189, 
Faditor & * publisher 

THOROUGLY Experienced newspa- 
perman, 37, married, college, now ad- 
vertising manager daily population 
15.000 southwest, desires change 
with opportunity as advertising man- 
ager, or manager of daily or weekly, 
would make modest investment; 
hurry. Box 5192, Editor & Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
CARTOONISTS 


CARTOONIST, Ro ay | experience, 
anxious to work with busy syndicate 
comiec-strip artist. Box 5104, Editor 
& Publisher. 

CARTOONTIST—comic 
ence. 
Good lettering. 
ghost strip. Box 5101, Editor & "pub. 
aher. 





) 











MY FINISHED ee drawn to 
our own gags, $1.00. F Cunningham, 
Srockside Rd., Leavittsburg. Ohio. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


eS te iad MANAGER —_11- 
000. Young, Aggressive. Thor- 
onally sequainted all phases circula- 
tion. Good promotion. Full of i 
Know, how to increase. 5 years good 
experience. Small daily and r 
hitting metropolitan daily. Address 
Box 9201, Editor & Publisher. 
———_———————— 
SITUATIONS WANTED— 
CORRESPONDENTS 








likely, with base New 
es ability, poise, high re- 


Fall resume, pala > eam Box 
5195, Editor’ & Publishe 


comaiaeenabaineniirennshiaibinan 
eee AGENCY SERVICE 





AN experienced reporter taking ab- 
sence leave for Holy Year tour wants 
10 papers interested in receiving hu- 
man interest stories about Europe and 
pilgrimage. Will send references with 
details. Box, 5204, Editor and Pub- 
lisher. 





NE MEN nage Arti- 
cles. Books: Ficti ae ag marketed. 
Bertha Klausner, 130°E. 40 St., N.Y. 








JOHN D. STANARD, Drawer 1566e, 
Chattanooga 1, Tenn. Ph: 88-154 
Travels Southern States regularly. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 


SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 


SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 





1 YEAR on Daily. Missouri Grad. 


Experience: sports, general. Would 
like larger paper. 28 years, ad 
vet., ge employed. Will 


anywhere s F. Redford Jr., 803 
South ritth Ste “Lewistown, Mont. 


ABLE Reporter, Rewrite, Feature; 
some make-up; euea dailies 
and trade; sober, family, veteran; 2 
million words sold freelance; —_ a 
details first letter please. Box 

Editor & Publisher. 


ALERT, versatile reporter seeks job 
with future. Missouri graduate, spe- 
cializing in sports; also capable radio 
newscaster. Prefer East, but will 
travel anywhere. Write Box 5191, 
Editor & Publisher. 








EDITOR-Writer: Young, 3 years ex- 
ae Seeks position in New York. 
jox 5219, Editor & Publisher. 


aa i aon NEWSMAN seeks 1 
ar and a half with 


cityside, 
wrlte deskm: 
y- Has BAA. 
will go Pranab ay ~~ 5127, Editor 
& Perblisher. -- 





REPORTE. 24, single, year’s ex- 

rience daily, police, city-hall, sports, 
Teatures. urnalism grad. Available 
immediately, willing to travel. 
5128, Editor & Publisher. 


REPORTING - PHOTOGRAPHY 
desk work on newspaper small or 
medium-size city sought by “—_ i 
per assistan' itor, veteran, 

gle, available immediately. i 5100, 
Editor & Publisher. 





or 





FEBRUARY GRAD, Missouri, 


— 
— ae Na a= aoe er pen 
know dge of sports. 
ion "5386, ‘Editor re Publ isher. 
FORMER language teacher, aa read, 
traveled, 28, married, wants to start 


24, 
seeks job on Eastern smal! 








AMBITIOUS journalist, 3 years news- 

per, publicity experience, seeks job, 
or within —e distance Man- 
hattan. 5 nalism; age 25. 
Elizabeth Geyer, 421. W. 121 St., New 
York City. 





ANNOUNCER, news writer; Dise 
Jockey also. ag eae network 
station outside New York City. Box 


5217, Editor & Publisher. 


ASKS New York City job. Top eda- 
cation; 4% year reporter, 24. Veteran 
Box 5093, Editor & Publisher. 


ARE YOU looking for a reporter or 
radio news editor? Lehigh journalism 
graduate, June 1950, 23, managin, 
editor semi-weekly school paper, wit 
radio interview experience seeks po- 
sition on weekly or small daily. Harry 
z ea 404 Seneca St., Bethle- 
em, Pa. 














aa od career. Oar, a ,cam- 
era. 

Prefer Rockies area, Box 5140, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 





FREED ellen year southern eral. 
desk before Army, Missouri 
single, 25, a Box 5199, 

tor & Publisher. 

GIRL, Journalism Grad. °49, wishes 
start on daily, weekly or radio. Box 
5240, Editor & Publisher. 








GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS. Sea- 
soned reporter has covered one of the 
larger State Houses, legislatures, cam- 
paigns, and national conventions for 
daily. Now employed. Seeks state or 
national beat on paper with sense of 
political and governmental news re- 
sponsibility to readers. Family man 
under 40. College major in economics. 
Stars as low as 5150-8 week on right 





AVAILABLE—B. A. vorraaiet, 24, 
single. veteran. Som experience: 
New York City A.M., Magazine, Pub- 
lic Relations. Box 5226, Editor & 
Publisher. 


A TOP-NOTCH man for city news, 
os . desk or all three. Have done 
all and would be an asset to small 
Southern daily. Now employed as 
editor-manager of semi-weekly of 
4,000 readers. Desire change. Write 
Box 5202, Editor & Publisher. 


A REPORTER 
28.—Married.—Car. 
Box 5222, Editor & Publisher. 


A TOP-DRAWER reporter, rewrite- 
man six years dailies, wire service. 
Olean, hard-hitting copy. College 
graduate, 27, married. Go anywhere 
for good offer. Walter Berkav, 1800 
Qochran Rd., Pittsburgh 16, Ps. 


AVAILABLE. pence with 3 years 

feneral news, sports, and one year 

Army public relations experience, Col- 

lege graduate. Married, 26. Good 

sarenene. Box 5066, Editor & Pub- 
1 














BULLETIN! 
TOP suburban newsman wants return 
to metropolitan field. Assets: 14 years 
feature a . editor. 
Columbia '36; Tried; now 
plored. Box 5185, Editor & Pub- 








CAPABLE, experienced Mi 


Box 5084. Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


HARD-HITTING NEWSMAN 
Seeks new assignment. Go anywhere. 
Single, 31, with 12 years experience 
on and off the street. Available im- 
ma Box 5280, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 





JOURNALISM grad wants start as 
copy-boy. Vet. 23, single. Box 5193, 
Editor & Publisher. 
JOURNALISM grad, '49, strong on 
features, photos, wants eb - Middle 
poi ntic magazine, house 
ied, =. pilot. Box 6117. 
£ itor & Publisher. 





jal, TH 7 


10 YEARS edi 
a 20 —_ fag administration, 
forei; affa. ublic relations. New 
York Solty ~e ‘preferred. Box 5105, 
Editor & "publisher. 

REPORTER — Missouri Journalism 
graduate. Year’s experience general 
news, features, pictures, small daily; 
hard worker wanting place to advance. 
Salary and location incidental. Box 
5227, Editor & Publisher. 

REPORTER - PHOTOGRAPHER — 
adaptable, experienced. Excellent fea- 

















ture writer. Can deliver the goods. 
Box 5231, Editor & Publisher. 
wane NEWS 
BLIC RELATIONS 
eneanell bright February grad 


wants start in Newspaper, Public Re 
lations job. Prefer East—s: om sec- 
ondary. Box 5221, Editor & Publisher. 
SPURTS EDITOR-COLUMNIST 
bh rece capable. Six on - sports 








rim, 
sportscaster. Veteran, * aariell col 
lege. References, samples. Employed. 


desire change. 
Publisher. 
SPORTS EDITOR, 35, for three years 
and sports writer for 10 years be- 
= that on daily of 55,000, seeks 
hange. Marri Box 5166, Editor 
& Publisher. 
SPORTS EDITOR—Experienced, ag- 
gressive sports man, now employed 
seeks responsible position as sports 
editor or desk man. Will supply cop- 
ies of present production. Excellent 
references. Sober, ee Write Box 
5080, Editor & Publis’ 
TEXAS ONLY! Working editor for 
small, medium daily in Lone Star 
Six years desk and reporting 
experience for dailies 6,000 to 250,- 
000. Handle city, telegraph, sports 
desks ; write a er 


Box 5083, Editor & 








SITUATIONS WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 


ENGRAVING FOREMAN, 22. years’ 
o- ened, new — 4 w a 


Best 
ences. Box 5085, " Editor & Publisher. 


PUBLISHING PRODUCTION 
Young man, knowledge ‘printing, type, 
cuts, follow-up, mechanical data, roto- 
gravure, offset, seeks position in pro- 
duction department, New York ares. 
4 years related ys ene 
Box 5216, Editor & Publish 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
MISCELLANEOUS 

A ga RELATIONS,  ADVERTIS- 

e journal or magasine writ- 
ng job desired 5 Ohio State journal- 
ism graduate. printer (lino- 
type operator) ; Sane printing an 
publishing. Young, married, am 
tious. Oonscientious worker. Will 5° 
anywhere, U. 8. or Europe. Availab 
ui arch 20. 3 








Robert Nicholson, 








SITUATIONS WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 





Experienced news photographer, 29, 
wants job on large newspaper requir- 
ing 

EXCELLENT cao COVERAGE 
Write for autobiography, recommenda- 
tions and illustrated eat book. Box 
5200, Editor & Publishe 
PHOTOGRAPHER- — car and 
equipment; experience suburban New 
York City; prefer growing live-wire 
paper. J. N. Bannister. 176 Prospect 
Ave., Sea Cliff, New York. 

PRESS PHOTOGRAPHER: staff ex- 
perienced, young, capable, owns ¢x- 
tensive equipment, desires location on 
newspaper. Free to locate See 
Box 5154 Editor “ Publish 


SITUATIONS WANTED—PROMOTION 

















NEWSMAN. Now employed — 
job — 40.000 or more. 
go — features, top a 

. reliable, — Box 
5178. a and Publish 


NEWSWOMAN, 385, wants 


versity graduate. Native — Now 


pu 

agency. Desire settle Sows, build fu- 
ture for self and paper in congenial 
community. Box 5109, Editor and 
Publisher. 








spot on daily or public relations. Re- 
feature edi- 


Seven years on 
daily, one mbit relations. Box 5134, 
Editor & Publisher. 


NEW YORK TIMES WRITER, young, 
college degree, wants switch to maga- 
zine work. Box 5225, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


7. a gg ee college se- 


rnalism major: 
paces cipal backround, full-time _in- 


work, photogri 











i Jou 
talism graduate wants job on Mid- 
vestern daily, preferably as sports- 
writer. Excellent background e re- 
porting and desk Employed. 
it desires change. Age 29. Married. 
Box 5167, Editor & Publisher. 


COLLEGE woman, M.A. Degree Duke 
University, wants newspaper work 
mywhere in U. S., 1 year college 
teaching experience. Previous experi- 
ce: Miami Herald copygirl and 
tlerk in ‘*Morgue’’. Now copyreader 
Richmond press. Margaret J. Brown, 
415 Hawthorne Ave., Richmond, Va. 


COLUMBIA University graduate, 24, 

Wants newspaper work. Location un- 

Mportant. Seeking oportunity. Some 

perience on trade publication. Ref- 

mo Box 5147, Editor & Pub- 
er, 








aaa a ca 
0OOPYREADER — Painstaking, _accu- 
tate, seven years’ experience in U. 8., 
prope. Nes Neer East. Box 5184, Editor 
eke are hard to find. Here’s 
ars Tostitie copy, 
ing up. Vet, 83, mar- 
No tears if asked mee 
Yew York. Russell, 1950 E. Trem 
ive,, Bronx 62, N. Y¥., UN-3-536 





k; a secondary. Box 
5090. Raitor. & Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER —leg man, 
experience, news, features. Handle 
Fairchild engraver. Single, 24, car, 
will travel. Seeks newspaper, magazine 
job. Box 5215. Editor & Publisher. 


PROMOTION editor seeks position 
southwest or West. years experi- 
ence, A-1 personal references. back- 
ground, Box 5223, Editor & Publisher. 


RECENT B.A. with limited experience 

wants to work his way up on Eastern 

reg Salary pages rite to Box 
ORS. Fditor & Publish 


py general pan meme fea- 
tures. Experience = daily, weekly. 
B.A. June °49. 0. se 99 £. 
237 St., New York City 


REPORTER, 25, BA, single. Served 
1% year apprenticeship well (news 
service, small and medium-sized dail- 
ies). Seeks job with future. Box 
5160, Editor and Publisher. 


REPORTER with 
Ge: 





daily 

















small town daily 





experience. ne news, rewrite, 
sports. Young, . in journalism. 
Prefer East. Salaty secondary. Box 


Ss 
5180, Editor & Publisher. 


EDITOR ..& PUBLISHER for March 4, 1950 





VIRGINIAN, 28, a dail: 
perience, sports to 

journalism B.A., civil 
B.S.; also radio news — 
Seeks reporting job 

travel. Box 5087, Editor & Publisher, 
WRITER—25, college grad, English 
major, veteran, single, experience 


Literary magazine, looking for o 
portunity as trainee reporting, 
torial. T. DiLorenzo, 270 Vine Bt., 


Hartford. Connectient. 
WRITER-CAMERAMAN, several times 
award winner; now emplo 
position in or near New ork; long 
experience meneaeines mag; features, 
both writing and art, editing, make- 
up. Box 5203, Editor & Publisher. 


PROMOTION AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
DIRECTOR 


With heavy newspa- 
per background, seeks 
new connection. Man- 
agement ability. Ex- 
perienced. Box 5205, 
Editor & Publisher. 





RESEARCHER-SA].ES PROMOTION 
Extensive contact research with 





YALE GRAD, 21, 4 year with Penn- 
sylvania weekly, wants work on daily 
anywhere. igh Le no Box 
5209, Editor & Publisher. 
YOU name wage. Want re 
with opportunity for a 
Newspaper, magazine background 
(writing, editing). Also experienced 
radio writing, announcing, publicity. 
Single, 21, BA History, Political ae: 
ence, was “college editor. Any sta 

U.S. James Feron, 83-09 Talbott ‘Bt. 
Kew Gardens, New York. Vi 9-2720 
YOUNG MAN, some rewrite and wire 
copy experience desires editorial - 
sistant work on magazine or new 





rting job 
vancement. 








paper, also efficient stenographer, pot 
lege.. Box 5224, Editor ‘ublisher. 
SITUATIONS WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 





SKILLED ENGRAVER- 
Resath a gee Sa ee 





Excellent references 
Box 5071, Editor & Publisher 


— 

eae. Verses e og 
challeng ing position wit ng hours. 
84, college, will travel. Box 5065, 
Editor & Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
PUBLIOITY man, last 2 i. - — 





Two years editor weekly, 
printing, advertising. Rn La 
spot with future. Box 5155, Editor 


Publisher. 

TWO YEARS publicity experience, 26 
years old, college grad, wants to lo- 
cate in New York area. Box 5218, 
Editor & Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
SALESMEN 








SYNDICATE SALESMAN, 


ice and amusement features. 
contacts on leading papers. Will 
resent western syndicates in the East 
or will relocate. Box 5162, Editor 
& Publisher. 


country: 


vi | 





mw hasn’t done an- 
ied 


‘is no exception. 


-all the 
with it, Yo whet is = going to do 
to na — what has it already 
-done to 

Three ‘different 4 of this 
-sort appeared this week 

Frank Tripp wrote a “humor- 
-ous pieces about “10 Ht 
New Years Eve, 1999 A.D.” 
night clubs have been | 
since sundown, the milk al- 
ready delivered, streets are de- 
-serted—everyone is watching 
ee "No ball games next 


_ cones range 
from what's wro. 


use everyone stayed dre; 


— to see them. The movie 
studios are closed up—so is the 
“Yale Bowl and caeune Hall, 
race tracks and stadiums. 

Father Time asks a lonely cop 
where everybody is. Watchin’ 
‘tv, is the answer. 

be... = do they take pic- 


of? 

“Swell now, mister, 
you’ve got something,” says the 
cop. “Just between you and me 
there ain’t much left to take 

pictures of—not like you re- 
aaner tg 

“How can that be?” the old 
fellow asks. 

“Just 


there 


because nobody went 
anywhere to see anything and 
call the live spots went busted.” 


“That don’t make sense,” says 


the scytheman. 
the people know where to go for 
‘the picture? 

“Oh, they find out from the 
newspapers 

“Got newspapers yet?” 

“Yep, and they’re packed 
with television ads.” 

7 . 7 

But Bruty Rose had a dif- 
ferent slant. 

He’s given television three 
‘years time to improve its pro- 
rams but—“with the exception 
of half a dozen shows, the en- 
tertainment currently 
telecast into my “aged — 
from fair to muddlin’ and from 
muddlin’ to murder.” 

Then he explains why that is 
so when so many millions are 
being spent on tv. 

Seven stations in New York— 
three hours entertainment per 
evening, or six half-hour shows 
per station—seven nights a 
week—adds up to the problem 
of presenting 294 shows every 
Sunday through Saturday. And 
since five of the stations are 
network’ outlets, approximately 
200 of these shows must be of 
national, or at least coaxial- 
cablewide interest, he insists. 

“I soberly submit that there 
isn’t now and never has been 
that much top-flight show — 
ness at an: = time—and that 
Barnum. Ziegfield, 
working in anit, couldn't have 
produced that many good shows 
in a single week they’d had 
their pick of all the entertain- 
ment on this bilious green 
earth,” he concludes. 


72 


ng drama’ 


“How do all jim 


being and di 





Shop Talk at Thirty 


By Robert U. Brown 


He says that “the big advan- 
tage straight radio always had 
was that the b: caster mere- 
ly provided some well-edited 
wales and the minds of the au- 
dience Bape the setting and 

personae. For exam- 
ple, all a crooner had to do was 
sing a song about Capistrano 
and the listeners made a Capis- 
trano of their own—lock, stock 
and blue lagoon. What’s more 
they even made up the crooner.” 
Not tv. 

“In recent years, radio and 
records have produced at least 
idols each 

television, 
where you get the warts with 
the warbling, not a_ single 

amboat has been developed 
since the dingus was invented.” 

Well, that's a little at vari- 
ance with Mr, Tripp’s vision of 
1999—unless tv takes some of 
Mr. Rose’s advice on how it can 
be corrected. It was supposed 
to appear in the next column, 
but we couldn’t wait around to 


read it 
o s * 


THEN comes Variety — organ 
of show business— 

One story reports “executives 
of recording companies in New 
York are finding increasing evi- 
dence that television ra 
mances are helping sell 
(popular, to the layman) oungs 
on disks. Various distributors 
. . Claim they get a definite 
sales reaction to tunes done on 
portant tv shows by per- 
formers who have the same 
songs available on wax.” 

The author of that one appar- 
ently believes tv is good in 
some but another 
story in the same issue agrees 
somewhat with Mr. Rose by say- 
ing: “Despite the fact video pal 
tions and networks are besieged 
by thousands of applicants try- 
ing to break into television, the 


industry is finding it difficult to livi 


get several kinds of personnel, 
particularly writers, producers 
rectors.” 

Then there is another story 
attributing tv as one of the rea- 
sons why “national b.o. is suffer- 
ing another sinking spell.” 
That’s got nothing to do with 
the water shortage in New 
York, it simply means tv is cut- 
ting into movie and theater at- 
tendance. But it’s contrary evi- 
dence that tv—despite its al- 
leged faults—has some kind of 
a hold on the public. 

But, then again, another story 
—front page this time—reports 
three more legitimate theaters 
may be opened up in Washing- 
ton for touring shows. Doesn't 

= sound like b.o. is so bad after 
all. 

To top it all off a By od 
columnist named “Abe' 
that in show ee “here's 
nothing to fear but fear itself.” 
He said show business had the Pe 
same fears at the advent of _ = 





is only a matter of a ; 
when tv 
‘modern convenien 





Seseatieen Ailtin. joint meet- 
im ae Eyck Hotel, Albany, 


March ag oon — owepe 


per Assn., 
House, Columbun, € _ 

March 11-13 — Northwest 
Mechanical Conference, Ho- 
tel. St. Paul, St. Paul, Minn. 

March 11-13—Midwest Cir- 
culation Managers Assn., 35th 
annual convention, Hotel 
Moe Kansas_ City, 


March 12-14 — Central 
States pre hoe Managers 
Assn. convention, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago. 

M 16-17 — Newspaper 
Personnel Relations 
2nd annual session, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago. 

March 18—Nevada State 
Press Assn., annual meeting, 
=. * s Nevada, Reno. 

March 19-21 — Interstate 
Circulation Managers Assn., 
spring meeting, Warwick Ho- 
tel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

March 20-21 — Northwest 
News Executives Conference, 
School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Mi- 





neapolis. 
March 21-24—Press Bn 
tography, 9th 


annual 
course, Kent State te Univernity: 


Kent, Ohio. 

March 29-31 — Association 
of National Advertisers, 
spring meeting, The Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Va. 

March 30-31 - April 1—Na- 
tional Editorial Assn., 2nd 
spring meeting, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New York City. 

Pay 30- Avril 1—Ameri- 

Assn. ated - 


Agencies, — 
Greenbrier Hotel, I white Si 
phur Springs, W. Va. 





the many modern home appli- 
ances ,to the better American 


As we said before, tv is al- 

ways good for a column. 
After all this—write your 

own. 

ae * . 


A FINAL word on Bergman- 
Rosselini. 

The E&P editorial, on which 
we reported favorable comment 
in this column last week, stated 
that none “of the large, influen- 
tial, metropolitan newspapers 
attempted to explain to their 
readers—especially the younger 
ones—that this co = not typ- 
ical of our moral cod 

We haven’t seen im ‘editorial 
comment in those papers on it 
yet, but Ed Sullivan, New York 
Daily News columnist, did Mo 
tempt to tell the kids “this i 
moral mess, as much to be ys 
plored now as any equivalent 


sin in any other era.” There 
was'more in this vein. It ap- 
in one of his pieces 


peared 
titled: “Listen, Kids.” 
E&P didn’t note this:in its edi- 
t Feb. 


torial because it a : 
11 ged Sullivan’s column was had 
P Feb. 16. 


EDITOR & 


Judges Named 
For Promotion 
Contest of E&P. 


Eprror & 
this ae the judges of i its Ie 15th 
annual newspaper promotig, 
contest, winners of which are ty 
——_ = a March issue, 
ntries from newspai 
all spapers jp 


projects ied out in 
1949, have been divided into the 
_—— classifications 
Advertising in trade Papers, 

ex. newspapers, or own news 
paper, designed to sell national 
newspaper advertising. 

2. Direct mail Jegmotion to 
sell national adverti 

3. Sales presentation designed 
to -_ national advertising. 

4. Printed or hand-lettere 
— designed sell 
ocal advertising to a special 
classification of as or a 
——— accoun 

Classified: 


mS... 

6. Circulation promotion. 

7. Community service. 

8. Reader, single product, 
multiple — and/or market 
data research. 

Judges of the various classii- 
cations are: 

1 and 2: Daniel J. Pykett, me 
dia director, Kudner Agency; 
David. Hogmer, space director, 
Duane Jones Co.; and John J. 





~~ pro- 


Flanagan, director of media, 
ann-Erickson. 
3 and 8: Daniel M. Gordon, 


vicepresident and media direc 
tor, Ruthrauff & Ryan; Paul A 


director, Paris & 
M. L. Kiebler, space buyer, Ber 
ton & Bowles: 

4: Karl Moore, director, Re 
tail Division, Bureau of Adver 
tising; Dean Charles Edwards, 
School of —a New York 
pr mee and R. Rowen, 

advertising Rm, Ww. T. 
Grant Co. 

5: Classified Advertising Mar 
agers George Barthelme, = 
York Herald Tribune; J. 
Sweeney, Newark (N. J) News 
and Edwin G. Warren, Hemp 
stead (N. Y.) Newsday. 

6: Circulation ‘Mana ers Nat 
W. Go m, New York Times; 
Hugh F. Smith, New York Jour 
nal-American; and A. D. War 
lace, New York World-Tele 
gram and Sun. 

7: Ralph Champlin, ew 
of public relations, ay! 
poration; Robert H. am, in 
charge of public relations a 
tivities, employe relations divi 
sion, General Electric Co.; 
John L. Du Pree, vicepresident, 
Ivy Lee & T. J. Ross. 


Andrews Won't Take 
GOP Publicity Job 


WaAsHINGTON — Bert Andrews, 
chief of the Washington br 
reau, New York Herald Tribune, 
has decided he. “won't be able 

” of public re 


ub- 
lican ye 
Chairm i G. Genie 


been 
drews was: 
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BIGGEST PEACETIME CONSTRUCTION JOB 
IN HISTORY. Each circle on this map 
shows location of one of the electric 
companies’ new or enlarged plants 
completed since the war, now building, 
or scheduled for the next 3 years. 





MAKES POWER FOR 900,000 HOMES. The Martin Kenealys (left), of 
Detroit, inspect a giant new steam turbine. 9 out of every 10 
of America’s postwar electric plants make power from coal, 
oil, or gas; the others, from dammed-up rivers. Eléctric 
production is keeping ahead of the increasing need for power, 
and is assuring plenty for the future. 


t 





MORE POWER FOR AMERICA. Lineman Mitchell Snow and John 
Hirko, of Easton, Pa., stringing one of the new electric lines 
that carry more power to more people for more and more jobs 
—on farms, in cities and towns. Business-managed electric 
companies all over the nation are adding half again as much 
electric power as the U.S. had in 1946! 











HERE'S WHY THERES PLENTY OF POWER! 


Business-managed electric companies increasing nation’s power by 50% 








SHOWS OFF NEW POWER PLANT. C. A. Cox shows Jack, Mickey and 
Mrs. Cox the new 45,000-kilowatt power plant near Albany, 
Georgia, where he is master mechanic. It’s one of many built 
since the war by business-managed electric light and power 
companies . . . a giant program that is making thousands of 
new jobs—for people to build and run the new plants. 


a" appetite for electric service is 
growing so fast that the U.S. now uses about 
as much electricity as all the rest of the 


world together. 


That’s why the business-managed electric 
light and power companies have built or 
scheduled billions of dollars worth of new 
plants, lines and equipment—your assurance 


of an ample supply of electric power. 





It is to your benefit to know the facts about your 
electric service, and to ours to have you know 
them. That’s why this advertisement is pub- 
lished by America’s business-managed, tax-paying 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES*. 


*Company names on request from this magasine 


© “MEET CORLISS ARCHER” for delightful comedy. 
CBS—Sundays—9 P.M., Eastern Time. 


MORE THAN 


600.0 Q 


New Yorkers are now 


buying the 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 


Since the World-Telegram purchased 
the New York Sun on January 4, 1950 
the five-day average (Monday thru Friday) 
circulation of the World-Telegram and Sun 
has been in excess of 600,000 

it! 








a alah a EMI. 











